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INTRODUCTION. 


I.  (j-ardening,  in  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  been  lately  brought 
in  England,  is  entitled  to  a place  of  confiderable  rank  among  the  liberal 
arts.  It  is  as  fuperior  to  landfkip  painting,  as  a reality  to  a reprefenta- 
tion:  it  is  an  exertion  of  fancy,  a fubjeft  for  tafte  ; and  being  releafed 
now  from  the  reftraints  of  regularity,  and  enlarged  beyond  the  purpofes 
of  domeflic  convenience,  the  moft  beautiful,  the  moil  fimple,  the  moil 
noble  fcenes  of  nature  are  all  within  its  province  : for  it  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  fpots  from  which  it  borrows  its  name,  but  regulates  alfo  the 
difpofition  and  embellifhments  of  a park,  a farm,  or  a riding;  and  the 
bufinefs  of  a gardener  is  to  feledt  and  to  apply  whatever  is  great,  elegant, 
or  charafteriftic  in  any  of  them  ; to  difcover  and  to  fhew  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  place  upon  which  he  is  employed ; to  fupply  its  defe&s,  to 
corred:  its  faults,  and  to  improve  its  beauties.  For  all  thefe  operations, 
the  objecTs  of  nature  are  ftill  his  only  materials.  His  firft  enquiry,  there- 
fore, muft  be  into  the  means  by  which  thofe  effects  are  attained  in  nature, 
which  he  is  to  produce ; and  into  thofe  properties  in  the  obje&s  of  na- 
ture, which  fhould  determine  him  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  them. 

Nature,  always  fimple,  employs  but  four  materials  in  the  compofition 
of  her  fcenes,  ground , wood,  water , and  rocks.  The  cultivation  of  nature 
has  introduced  a fifth  fpecies,  the  buildings  requifite  for  the  accommodation 
of  men.  Each  of  thefe  again  admit  of  varieties  in  their  figure,  dimen- 
fions,  colour,  and  fituation.  Every  landfkip  is  compofed  of  thefe  parts 
only  ; every  beauty  in  a landfkip  depends  on  the  application  of  their  fe- 
veral  varieties. 

OF  GROUND. 

II.  The  fhape  of  ground  muft  be  either  a convex , a concave , or  a plane : 
in  terms  lefs  technical  called  a /well,  a hollow , and  a level.  By  con^bina- 
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tions  of  thefe  are  formed  all  the  irregularities  of  which  ground  is  capable; 
and  the  beauty  of  it  depends  on  the  degrees  and  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  blended. 

Both  the  convex  and  the  concave  are  forms  in  themfelves  of  more 
variety  than  a plane  : either  of  them  may  therefore  be  admitted  to  a 
greater  extent  than  can  be  allowed  to  the  other  ; but  levels  arc  not  there- 
fore totally  inadmiflible.  The  preference  unjuffly  fhewn  to  them  in  the 
old  gardens,  where  they  prevailed  almoft  in  exclufion  of  every  other  form, 
has  raifed  a prejudice  againft  them.  It  is  frequently  reckoned  an  excel- 
lence in  a piece  of  made  ground,  that  every  the  leaft  part  of  it  is  uneven  ; 
but  then  it  wants  one  of  the  three  great  varieties  of  ground,  which  may 
fometimes  be  intermixed  with  the  other  two.  A gentle  concave  declivity 
falls  and  fpreads  eafily  on  a flat;  the  channels  between  feveral  fwells  de- 
generate into  mere  gutters,  if  fome  breadth  be  not  given  to  the  bottoms 
by  flattening  them  ; and  in  many  other  inftances,  fmall  portions  of  an 
inclined  or  horizontal  plane  may  be  introduced  into  an  irregular  compo- 
fition.  Care  only  muft  be  taken  to  keep  them  down  as  fubordinate  parts, 
and  not  to  fuflfer  them  to  become  principal. 

There  are,  however,  occafions  on  which  a plane  may  be  principal : a 
hanging  level  often  produces  effects  not  otherwife  attainable.  A large 
dead  flat,  indeed,  raifes  no  other  idea  than  that  of  fatiety : the  eye  finds 
no  amufement,  no  repofe,  on  fuch  a level:  it  is  fatigued,  unlefs  timely 
relieved  by  an  adequate  termination  ; and  the  ftrength  of  that  termination 
will  compenfate  for  its  diftance.  A very  wide  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  is  lefs  tedious  than  one  of  much  lefs  compafs,  furrounded  only 
by  hillocks.  A flat  therefore  of  confiderable  extent  may  be  hazarded  in 
a garden,  provided  the  boundaries  alfo  be  confiderable  in  proportion ; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  their  importance,  they  become  ftiil  more  interefting 
by  their  beauty,  then  the  facility  and  diftindtnefs  with  which  they  are  feen 
over  a flat,  makes  the  whole  an  agreeable  compofition.  The  greatnefs  and 
the  beauty  of  the  boundary  are  not,  however,  alone  fufficient;  the  form 
of  it  is  of  ftiil  more  confequence.  A continued  range  of  the  noblefl 
wood,  or  the  fineft  hill,  would  not  cure  the  infipidity  of  a flat : a lefs  im- 
portant, a lefs  pleafing  boundary,  would  be  more  effectual,  if  it  traced  a 
more  varied  outline ; if  it  advanced  fometimes  boldly  forward,  fometimes 
retired  into  deep  recefles ; broke  all  the  fides  into  parts,  and  marked  even 
the  plain  itfelf  with  irregularity. 
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At  Moor  Park*,  on  the  back  front  of  the  houfe,  is  a lawn  of  about 
thirty  acres,  abfolutely  flat;  with  falls  below  it  on  one  hand,  and  heights 
above  it  on  the  other.  The  rifing  ground  is  divided  into  three  great 

parts, 

* Sir  William  Temple’s  Description  of  the  Garden  at  Moor  Park,  the  Seat  of  Sir 
Laurence  Dundass,  mcRickhansworth,  in  Hertfordshire. 

««  The  perfected  figure  of  a garden  I ever  faw,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  was  that  of  Moor 
Tark  in  Hertfordfhire,  when  I knew  it  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  made  by  the  Countefs  of 
Bedford,  efteemed  amongd  the  greateft  wits  of  her  time,  and  celebrated  by  Dodtor  Donne ; and 
with  very  great  care,  excellent  contrivance,  and  much  coft ; but  greater  fums  may  be  thrown 
away  without  effedl  or  honour,  if  there  want  fenfe  in  proportion  to  money,  or  if  nature  he  not 
followed,  which  I take  to  be  the  great  rule  in  this,  and  perhaps  in  every  thing  elfe,  as  far  as  the 
condudt  not  only  of  our  lives,  but  our  governments.”  [We  (hall  fee  how  natural  that  admired 
garden  was.] 

« Becaufe  I take*  the  garden  I have  named  to  have  been  in  all  kinds  the  mod  beautiful  and 
per  fed! , at  lead  in  the  figure  and  difpodtion  that  I have  ever  feen,  I will  dcfcribe  it  for  a model 
to  thofe  that  meet  with  fuch  a fituation,  and  are  above  the  regards  of  common  expence.  It  lies 
on  the  fide  of  a hill,  upon  which  the  houfe  dands,  but  not  very  deep.  The  length  of  the  houfe, 
where  the  bed  rooms  and  of  mod  ufe  or  pleafure  are,  lies  upon  the  breadth  of  the  garden  ; the 
great  parlour  opens  into  the  middle  of  a terras  gravel-walk  that  lies  even  with  it,  and  which  may 
lie,  as  I remember,  about  three  hundred  paces  long,  and  broad  in  proportion  ; the  border  fet 
with  dandard  laurels  and  at  large  didances,  which  have  the  beauty  of  orange-trees  out  of  flower 
and  fruit.  From  this  walk  are  three  defcents  by  many  done  deps,  in  the  middle  and  at  each 
end,  into  a very  large  parterre.  This  is  divided  into  quarters  by  gravel-walks,  and  adorned 
with  two  fountains  and  eight  datues  in  the  feveral  quarters.  At  the  end  of  the  terras-walk  are  two 
fummer-houfes,  and  the  fides  of  the  parterre  are  ranged  with  two  large  cloiders  open  to  the  gar- 
den, upon  arches  of  done,  and  ending  with  two  other  fummer-houfes  even  with  the  cloiders, 
which  are  paved  with  done,  and  defigned  for  walks  of  (hade,  there  being  none  other  in  the 
whole  parterre.  Over  thefe  two  cloiders  are  two  terrafles  covered  with  lead,  and  fenced  with 
baluflers  ; and  the  paflfage  into  thefe  airy  walks  is  out  of  the  two  fummer  houfes  at  the  end  of 
the  fird  terras-walk.  The  cloider  facing  the  fouth  is  covered  with  vines,  and  would  have  been 
proper  for  an  orange  houfe,  and  the  other  for  myrtles  or  other  more  common  greens,  and  had, 
I doubt  not,  been  calf  for  that  purpofe,  if  this  piece  of  gardening  had  been  then  in  as  much 
vogue  as  it  is  now. 

“ From  the  middle  of  this  parterre  is  a defcent  by  many  deps  flying  on  each  fide  of  a grotto 
that  lies  between  them,  covered  with  lead  and  flat,  into  the  lower  garden,  which  is  all  fruit- 
trees  ranged  about  the  feveral  quarters  of  a wildernefs  which  is  very  (had y ; the  walks  here  are 
all  green,  the  grotto  embelli(hed  with  figures  of  (hell-rock-work,  fountains,  and  water-works. 

If  the  hill  had  not  ended  with  the  lower  garden,  and  the  wall  were  not  bounded  by  a common 

way 

* This  garden  feems  to  have  been  made  after  the  plan  laid  down  by  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  46th  eflay,  to 
which,  that  I may  not  multiply  quotations,  I will  refer  the  reader. 
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parts,  each  fo  diftimff  and  fo  different,  as  to  have  the  effed  of  feveral 
hills.  That  neared:  to  the  houfe  fhelves  gently  under  an  open  grove  of 
noble  trees,  which  hang  on  the  declivity,  and  advance  beyond  it  on  the 
plain.  The  next  is  a large  hill,  preffmg  forward,  and  covered  with  wood 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  third  is  a bold  fleep,  with  a thicket 
falling  down  the  fleepeft  part,  which  makes  it  appear  ffill  more  precipi- 
tate : but  the  reft  of  the  Hope  is  bare  ; only  the  brow  is  crowned  with 
wood,  and  towards  the  bottom  is  a little  groupe  of  trees.  Thefe  heights, 
thus  finely  charaderifed  in  themfelves,  are  further  diftinguifhed  by  their 
appendages.  The  fmali,  compad  groupe  near  the  foot,  but  ffill  on  the 
defcent,  of  the  further  hill,  is  contrafled  by  a large  ftraggling  clump, 
fome  way  out  upon  the  lawn,  before  the  middle  eminence.  Between 
this  and  the  firft  hill,  under  two  or  three  trees  which  crofs  the  opening, 
is  leen  to  great  advantage  a winding  glade,  which  rifes  beyond  them,  and 
marks  the  reparation.  This  deep  recefs,  the  different  diftances  to  which 
the  hills  advance,  the  contrail  in  their  forms,  and  their  accompaniments, 
call  the  plain  on  this  fide  into  a moft  beautiful  figure.  The  other  fide 
and  the  end  were  originally  the  flat  edge  of  a defcent,  a harfh,  offenfive 
termination ; but  it  is  now  broken  by  feveral  hillocks,  not  diminutive  in 
fize,  and  confiderable  by  the  fine  clumps  which  diflinguifh  them.  They 
recede  one  beyond  another,  and  the  outline  waves  agreeably  amongff 
them.  They  do  more  than  conceal  the  fharpnefs  of  the  edge ; they  con- 
vert a deformity  into  a beauty,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  embellifh- 
ment  of  this  moft  lovely  fcene ; a fcene,  however,  in  which  the  flat  is 
principal  j and  yet  a more  varied,  a more  beautiful  landlkip,  can  hardly 
be  delired  in  a garden 

III.  A 

way  that  goes  through  the  park,  they  might  have  added  a third  quarter  of  all  greens;  but  this 
want  is  fupplied  by  a garden  on  the  other  fide  the  houfe,  which  is  all  of  that  fort,  very  wild, 
fhady,  and  adorned  with  rough  rock-work  and  fountains. 

This  was  Moor  Park,  when  I was  acquainted  with  it,  and  the  fweeteft  place,  I think,  that 
I have  ever  feen  in  my  life,  either  before  or  fince,  at  home  or  abroad.”  Vide  the  late  Earl  of 
Orford  m Modern  Gardening. 

One  of  the  firft  gardens  planted  in  this  fimple,  though  {till  formal  ftyle,  was  my  father’s  at 
Houghton.  It  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Eyre,  an  imitator  of  Bridgman.  It  contains  three-and- 
twenty  acres,  then  reckoned  a confiderable  portion. 

I call  a funk  fence  the  leading  ftep,  for  thefe  reafons.  No  fooner  was  this  fimple  enchant- 
ment made,  than  levelling,  mowing,  and  rolling  followed.  The  contiguous  ground  of  the 
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III.  A plaiin  is  not,  however,  in  itfelf  interefting  ; and  the  leaft  devia- 
tion from  th  e uniformity  of  its  furface,  changes  its  nature  ; as  long  as  it 

remains 

park  without  the  funk  fence  was  to  be  harmonized  with  the  lawn  within ; and  the  garden  in  its 
turn  was  to  be  fet  free  from  its  prim  regularity,  that  it  might  affort  with  the  wilder  country 
without.  The  fu  nk  fence  afeertained  the  fpecific  garden,  but  that  it  might  not  draw  too  ob- 
vious a line  of  diJftindlion  between  the  neat  and  the  rude,  the  contiguous  out-lying  parts  came  to 
be  included  in  a kind  of  general  defign  : and  when  nature  was  taken  into  the  plan,  under  im- 
provements, every  ftep  that  was  made  pointed  out  new  beauties,  and  infpired  new  ideas.  At 
that  moment  appeared  Kent,  painter  enough  to  tafte  the  charms  of  landlkip,  bold  and  opiniona- 
tive  enough  to  da.re  and  to  didlate,  and  born  with  a genius  to  ftrike  out  a great  fyftem  from  the 
twilight  of  imperfeft  elfays.  He  leaped  the  fence,  and  faw  that  all  nature  was  a garden.  He 
felt  the  delicious  contrail  of  hill  and  valley  changing  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  tailed  the 
beauty  of  the  gentle  fvvell,  or  concave  fcoop,  and  remarked  how  loofe  groves  crowned  an  eafy 
eminence  with  happy  ornament,  and  while  they  called  in  the  dillant  view  between  their  graceful 
Hems,,  removed  amd  extended  the  perfpedlive  by  delufive  comparifon. 

Thus  the  penci  l of  his  imagination  bellowed  all  the  arts  of  landlkip  on  the  feenes  he  handled. 
The  great  principles  on  which  he  worked  were  perfpedlive,  and  light  and  lhade.  Groupes  of 
trees  broke  too  uniform  or  too  extenfive  a lawn  ; evergreens  and  woods  were  oppofed  to  the  glare 
of  the  champain,  and  where  the  view  was  lefs  fortunate,  or  fo  much  expofed  as  to  be  beheld 
at  once,  he  blotted  out  fome  parts  by  thick  lhades,  to  divide  it  into  variety,  or  to  make  the 
richeft  feene  more  enchanting  by  referving  it  to  a farther  advance  of  the  fpe&ator’s  ftep.  Thus 
feiedling  favourite  objedls,  and  veiling  deformities  by  fereens  of  plantation;  fometimes  allowing 
the  rudeft  wafte  to  add  its  foil  to  the  richeft  theatre,  he  realized  the  compofttions  of  the  greateft 
mailers  in  painting.  Where  objefts  were  wanting  to  animate  his  horizon,  his  tafte  as  an  architedl 
could  bellow  immediate  termination.  His  buildings,  his  feats,  his  temples,  were  more  the 
works  of  his  pencil  than  of  his  compaffes.  We  owe  the  reftoration  of  Greece,  and  the  diffufion 
of  architecture,  to  his  Ikill  in  landlkip* 

But  of  all  the  beauties  he  added  to  the  face  of  this  beautiful  country,  none  furpaffed  his  ma* 
nagement  of  water.  Adieu  to  canals,  circular  bafons,  and  cafcades  tumbling  down  marble 
fteps,  that  laft  abfurd  magnificence  of  Italian  and  French  villas.  The  forced  elevation  of  cata- 
racts was  no  more.  The  gentle  ftream  was  taught  to  ferpentize  feemingly  at  its  pleafure,  and 
where  difeontinued  by  different  levels,  its  courfe  appeared  to  be  concealed  by  thickets  properly 
interfperfed,  and  glittered  again  at  a diftance  where  it  might  be  fuppofed  naturally  to  arrive. 
Its  borders  were  fmoothed,  but  preferved  their  waving  irregularity.  A few  trees  fcattered  here 
and  there  on  its  edges  fprinkled  the  tame  bank  that  accompanied  its  meanders ; and  when  it  dis- 
appeared among  the  hills,  fhades  defeending  from  the  heights  leaned  towards  its  progrefs,  and 
framed  the  dillant  point  of  light  under  which  it  was  loft,  as  it  turned  afide  to  either  hand  of  the 
blue  horizon. 

Thus  dealing  in  none  but  the  colours  of  nature,  and  catching  its  moll  favourable  features, 
men  faw  a new  creation  opening  before  their  eyes.  The  living  landlkip  was  chaftened  or  po- 
lilhed,  not  transformed.  Freedom  was  given  to  the  forms  of  trees ; they  extended  their  branches 
unreftriCled,  and  where  any  eminent  oak,  or  mailer  beech  had  efcaped  maiming  and  furvived  the 
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remains  a flat,  it  depends  on  the  objects  around  for  all  its  variety,  and  all 
"its  beauty ; but  convex  and  concave  forms  are  generally  pleafing  ; and  the 
number  of  degrees  and  combinations  into  which  they  may  be  calf  is  infi- 
nite : thofe  forms  only  in  each  which  are  perfectly  regular  muft  be  avoided  ; 
a femicircle  can  never  be  tolerable  : fmall  portions  of  large  circles  blended 
together;  or  lines  gently  curved,  which  are  not  parts  of  any  circle;  a 
hollow  linking  but  little  below  a level ; a fwell  very  much  flattened 
at  the  top  ; are  commonly  the  molt  agreeable  figures. 

In  ground  which  lies  beautifully,  the  concave  will  generally  prevail ; 
within  the  fame  compafs  it  (hews  more  furface.than  a fwell  ; all  the  lides 
of  the  latter  are  not  vifible  at  the  fame  time,  except  in  a few  particular 
fituations  ; but  it  is  only  in  a few  particular  fituations  that  any  part  of  a 
hollow  is  concealed  ; earth  feems  to  have  been  accumulated  to  raife  the 
one,  and  taken  away  to  link  the  other.  The  concave,  therefore,  appears 
the  lighter,  and  for  the  molt  part  it  is. the  more  elegant  fhape;  even  the 
Hopes  of  a fwell  can  hardly  be  brought  down,  unlefs  broken  now  and 
then  into  hollows,  to  take  off'  from  the  !heavinefs  of  the  mafs.  There 
are,  however,  fituations  where  the  convex  form  lhould  be  prefer- 
red. A hollow  juft  below  the  brow  of  a hill  reduces  it  to  a narrow 
ridge,  which  has  a poor  meagre  appearance ; and  an  abrupt  fall  will  never 
feem  to  join  with  a concave  form  immediately  above  it ; a lharp  edge  di- 
vides them  ; and  to  conned:  them,  that  edge  muft  be  rounded,  or  at  leaft 
flattened ; which  is,  in  fad,  to  interpofe  a convex  or  a level. 

IV.  In  made  ground,  the  connedion  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  confi- 
deration.  A fwell  which  wants  it  is  but  a heap ; a hollow  but  a hole  ; 
and  both  appear  artificial ; the  one  feems  placed  upon  a furface  to  which 
it  does  not  belong;  the  other  dug  into  it.  On  the  great  fcale  of  nature 
indeed,  either  may  be  fo  confiderable  in  itfelf,  as  to  make  its  relation  to 
any  other  almoft  a matter  of  indifference;  but  on  the  fmaller  fcale  of  a 
garden,  if  the  parts  are  disjointed,  the  effed  of  a whole  is  loft;  and  the 
union  of  all  is  not  more  than  fufficient  to  preferve  an  idea  off  greatnefs 

foreft,  bulb  and  bramble  was  removed,  and  all  its  honours  were  reftored  to  diftinguifh  :and  lhade 
the  plain.  Where  the  united  plumage  of  an  ancient  wood  extended  wide  its  undulating  canopy, 
and  flood  venerable  in  its  darknefs,  Kent  thinned  the  foremoft  ranks,  and  left  but  fo  many  de- 
tached and  feat tered  trees,  as  foftened  the  approach  of  gloom,  and  blended  a chequered  light 
with  the  thus  lengthened  fhadows  of  the  remaining  columns.  Vide  the  late  Earl  of  Orford 
en  Modern  Gardening* 
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and  importance,  to  fpots  which  muft  be  varied,  and  cannot  be  fpacious. 
Little  inequalities  are  befides  in  nature  ufually  well  blended  together ; 
all  lines  of  reparation  have,  in  a courfe  of  time,  been  filled  up  ; and 
therefore,  when  in  made  ground  they  are  left  open,  that  ground  appears 
artificial. 

Even  where  artifice  is  avowed,  a breach  in  the  connexion  offends  the 
eye.  The  ufe  of  a folfe  is  merely  to  provide  a fence,  without  obftruCting 
the  view.  To  blend  the  garden  with  the  country  is  no  part  of  the  idea  : 
the  cattle,  the  objects,  the  culture,  without  the  funk  fence,  are  difcor- 
dant  to  all  within,  and  keep  up  the  divifion.  A folfe  may  open  the  moft 
polifhed  lawn  to  a corn-field,  a road,  or  a common,  though  they  mark 
the  very  point  of  feparation.  It  may  be  made  on  purpofe  to  fhew  ob- 
jects which  cannot,  or  ought  not  to  be  in  the  garden  ; as  a church,  or  a 
mill,  a neighbouring  gentleman’s  feat,  a town,  or  a village  ; and  yet  no 
confcioufnefs  of  the  exiftence  can  reconcile  us  to  the  fight  of  this  divifion. 
The  moft  obvious  difguife  is  to  keep  the  hither  above  the  further  bank  all 
the  way  j fo  that  the  latter  may  be  feen  at  a competent  difiance  : but  this 
alone  is  not  always  fufficient ; for  a divifion  appears,  if  an  uniformly  con- 
tinued line,  however  faint,  difcernible;  that  line,  therefore,  muft  be 
broken;  low  but  extended  hillocks  may  fometimes  interrupt  it;  or  the 
fhape  on  one  fide  may  be  continued,  acrofs  the  funk  fence,  on  the  other  ; 
as  when  the  ground  finks  in  the  field,  by  beginning  the  declivity  in  the 
garden.  Trees  too  without,  connected  with  thofe  within,  and  feeming 
part  of  a clump  or  a grove  there,  will  frequently  obliterate  every  trace  of 
an  interruption.  By  fuch  or  other  means,  the  line  may  be,  and  fhould 
be,  hid  or  difguifed ; not  for  the  purpofe  of  deception,  (when  all  is  done 
we  are  feldom  deceived)  but  to  preferve  the  continued  furface  entire. 

If,  where  no  union  is  intended,  a line  of  feparation  is  difagreeable,  it 
muft  be  difgufting,  when  it  breaks  the  connection  between  the  fevejral  parts 
of  the  fame  piece  of  ground.  That  connection  depends  on  the  junfiion  of 
each  part  to  thofe  about  it>  and  on  the  relation  of  every  part  to  the  whole.  To 
complete  the  former,  fuch  fhapes  fhould  be  contiguous  as  moft  readily 
unite  ; and  the  actual  divifion  between  them  fhould  be  anxioufly  conceal- 
ed. If  a fwell  defcends  upon  a level ; if  a hollow  finks  from  it,  the  level 
is  an  abrupt  termination,  and  a little  rim  marks  it  diftinCtly.  To  cover 
that  rim,  a fhort  fvveep  at  the  foot  of  a fwell,  a fmall  rotundity  at  the  en- 
trance of  a hollow,  muft  be  interpofed.  In  every  inftance,  when  ground 
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changes  its  direction,  there  isi  a point  where  the  change  is  effected,  and 
that  point  fhould  never  appeatr  ; fome  other  fhapes,  uniting  eafily  with 
both  extremes,  muft  be  throwm  in  to  conceal  it.  But  there  muft  be  no 
uniformity  even  in  thefe  conniecftions  ; if  the  fame  fweep  be  carried  all 
round  the  bottom  of  a fwelll,  the  fame  rotundity  all  round  the  top 
of  a hollow,  though  the  juincftion  be  perfedt,  yet  the  art  by  which 
it  is  made  is  apparent,  andl  art  muft  never  appear.  The  manner  of 
concealing  the  feparation  fhouild  itfelf  be  difguifed ; and  different  de- 
grees of  cavity  or  rotundity' ; different  fhapes  and  dimenfions  to  the 
little  parts  thus  diftinguifhed  by  degrees;  and  thofe  parts,  breaking  in 
one  place  more,  in  another  llefs,  into  the  principal  forms  which  are  to 
be  united ; produce  that  varriety  with  which  all  nature  abounds,  and 
without  which  ground  cannot  be  natural. 

V.  The  relation  of  all  thee  parts  to  the  whole,  when  clearly  marked, 
facilitates  their  junction  with  each  other  ; for  the  common  bond  of  union 
is  then  perceived,  before  theree  has  been  time  to  examine  the  fubordinate 
connections  ; and  if  thefe  fhmuld  be  deficient  in  fome  niceties,  the  defect 
is  loft  in  the  general  imprefliom.  But  any  part  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  reft,  is  not  barely  a blemiifli  in  itfelf ; it  fpreads  diforder  as  far  as  its 
influence  extends  ; and  the  comfufion  is  in  proportion  as  the  other  parts 
are  more  or  lefs  adapted,  to  pcoint  out  any  particular  direction,  or  to  mark 
. any  peculiar  character  in  the  grcound. 

-If  in  ground  all  defcendimg  one  way,  a piece  is  twifted  another,  the 
general  fall  is  obftrucfted  by  it:;  but  if  all  the  parts  incline  in  the  fame 
direction,  it  is  hardly  credible^  how  fmall  a declivity  will  feem  to  be  con- 
fiderable.  An  appearance  evem  of  fteepnefs  may  be  given  to  a very  gentle 
defcent,  by  railing  hillocks  uipon  it,  which  lean  to  the  point,  whither  all 
the  reft  are  tending;  for  the  e;ye  meafures  from  the  top  of  the  higheft,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  loweft  groumd  ; and  when  the  relation  of  the  parts  is 
well  preferved,  fuch  an  effecft  ffrom  one  is  transfufed  over  the  whole. 

But  they  fhould  not,  therefforc,  all  lie  exacftly  in  the  fame  direction  : 
fome  may  feem  to  point  to  it  dlirecftly,  others  to  incline  very  much,  others 
but  little,  fome  partially,  forme  entirely.  If  the  direction  be  ftrongly 
marked  on  a few  principal  parts,  great  liberties  may  be  taken  with  the 
others,  provided  none  of  thenm  are  turned  the  contrary  way.  The  gene- 
neral  idea  muft,  however,  be  preferved,  clear  even  of  a doubt.  A hil- 
lock 
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lock  which  only  intercepts  the  light,  if  it  does  not  contribute  to  the  princi- 
pal effecff,  is,  at  the  bell,  an  unneceffary  excrefcence  ; and  even  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  general  tendency,  though  it  hide  nothing,  is  a blemifh.  On  a 
defcent,  any  hollow,  any  fall,  which  has  not  an  outlet  to  lower  ground,  is 
a hole ; the  eye  fkips  over  it,  inftead  of  being  continued  along  it ; it  is  a 
gap  in  the  compolition. 

There  may  indeed  be  occalions,  when  we  fhould  rather  wifh  to  check 
than  to  promote,  the  general  tendency.  Ground  may  proceed  too  haftily 
towards  its  point ; and  we  have  equal  power  to  retard,  or  to  accelerate, 
the  fall.  We  can  llacken  the  precipitancy  of  a fteep,  by  breaking  it  into 
parts,  fome  of  which  fhall  incline  lefs,  than  the  whole  before  inclined,  to  the 
principal  direction  ; and,  by  turning  them  quite  away,  we  may  even  change 
the  courfe  of  the  defcent.  Thefe  powers  are  of  ufe  in  the  larger  fcenes, 
where  the  feveral  great  parts  often  lie  in  feveral  directions  ; and  if  they 
■are  thereby  too  ftrongly  contrafted,  or  led  towards  points  too  widely  afun- 
der,  every  art  lliould  be  exerted  to  bring  them  nearer  together,  to  alfimi- 
late,  and  to  connect  them.  As  fcenes  encreafe  in  extent,  they  become 
more  impatient  of  controul : they  are  not  only  lefs  manageable,  but  ought 
to  be  lefs  retrained  ; they  require  more  variety  and  contraft.  But  till  the 
fame  principles  are  applicable  to  the  leaf!,  and  to  the  greatefl,  though  not 
with  equal  feverity  : neither  ought  to  be  rent  to  pieces ; and  though  a 
fmall  neglect,  which  would  diftracff  the  one,  may  not  difturb  the  other, 
yet  a total  difregard  of  all  the  principles  of  union,  is  alike  productive  of 
confufion  in  both. 

VI.  The  Jlyle  alfo  of  every  part  muft  be  accommodated  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole : for  every  piece  of  ground  is  diftinguifhed  by  certain 
properties:  it  is  either  tame  or  bold;  gentle  or  rude;  continued  or 
broken  ; and  if  any  variety,  inconfiftent  with  thofe  properties,  be  ob- 
truded, it  has  no  other  effect  than  to  weaken  one  idea,  without  railing 
another.  The  inlipidity  of  a flat  is  not  taken  away  by  a few  fcattered  hil- 
locks ; a continuation  of  uneven  ground  can  alone  give  the  idea  of  ine- 
quality. A large,  deep,  abrupt  break,  among  eafy  fwells  and  falls,  feems 
at  the  belt  but  a piece  left  unfinifhed,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  foft- 
ened  : it  is  not  more  natural,  becaufe  it  is  more  rude;  nature  forms  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  but  feldom  mixes  them  together.  On  the  other 
hand,  a Imall  fine  polifhed  form,  in  the  midfi:  of  rough,  mifhapen  ground, 
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though  more  elegant  than  all  about  it,  is  generally  no  better  than  a patch* 
itfelf  difgraced,  and  disfiguring  the  fcene.  A thoufand  inftances  might 
be  adduced  to  fhew,  that  the  prevailing  idea  ought  to  pervade  every  part, 
fo  far  at  leaft  indifpenfably  as  to  exclude  whatever  diftradts  it  ; and  as 
much  further  as  poflible  to  accommodate  the  character  of  the  ground  to 
that  of  the  fcene  it  belongs  to. 

On  the  fame  principle,  the  proportion  of  the  parts  may  often  be  ad- 
jutted  ; for  though  their  fize  mutt  be  very  much  governed  by  the  extent 
of  the  place  ; and  a feature  which  would  fill  up  a fmall  fpot,  may  be  loft 
in  a large  one  : though  there  are  forms  of  a particular  caft,  which  appear 
to  advantage  only  within  certain  dimenfions,  and  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  applied,  where  they  have  not  room  enough,  or  where  they  mutt  occupy 
more  fpace  than  becomes  them ; yet  independent  of  thefe  confiderations, 
a character  of  greatnefs  belongs  to  fome  fcenes,  which  is  not  meafured  by 
their  extent,  but  raifed  by  other  properties,  fometimes  only  by  the  pro- 
portional largenefs  of  its  parts.  On  the  contrary,  where  elegance  cha- 
radterifes  the  fpot,  the  parts  fhould  not  only  be  fmall,  but  diverfified  be- 
fides  with  fubordinate  inequalities,  and  little  delicate  touches  every  where 
fcattered  about  them.  Striking  effects,  forcible  impreftions,  whatever 
feems  to  require  effort,  difturbs  the  enjoyment  of  a fcene  intended  to 
amufe  and  to  pleafe. 

In  other  inftances,  fimilar  confiderations  will  determine  rather  the  num- 
ber than  the  proportion  of  the  parts.  A place  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
its  fimplicity,  which  many  divifions  would  deftroy  j another  fpot,  without 
any  pretenfions  to  elegance,  may  be  remarkable  for  an  appearance  of 
richnefs  : a multiplicity  of  objects  will  give  that  appearance,  and  a num- 
ber of  parts  in  the  ground  will  contribute  to  the  profufion.  A fcene  of 
gaiety  is  improved  by  the  fame  means  ; the  objedts  and  the  parts  may 
differ  in  ftyle,  but  they  mult  be  numerous  in  both.  Samenefs  is  dull  ; the 
pureft  fimplicity  can  at  the  moft  render  a place  compofed  of  large  parts 
placid;  the  fublimeft  ideas  only  make  it  ftriking;  it  is  always  grave; 
to  enliven  it,  numbers  are  wanting. 

VII.  But  ground  is  feldom  beautiful  or  natural  without  variety , or 
even  without  contraft ; and  the  precautions  which  have  been  given,  ex- 
tend no  further  than  to  prevent  variety  from  degenerating  into  incon- 
fiftency,  *md  contraft  into  contradiction.  Within  the  extremes,  nature 
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fupplies  an  inexhauftible  fund  ; and  variety  thus  limited,  fo  far  from 
deftroying,  improves  the  general  effed.  Each  diftinguifhed  part  makes  a 
feparate  imprefiion ; and  all  bearing  the  fame  ftamp,  all  concurring  to 
the  fame  end,  every  one  is  an  additional  fupport  to  the  prevailing  idea  : 
that  is  multiplied  ; it  is  extended ; it  appears  in  different  fhapes  ; it  is 
fhewn  in  feveral  lights;  and  the  variety  illuftraies  the  relation. 

But  variety  wants  not  this  recommendation  ; it  is  always  defirable  where 
it  can  be  properly  introduced ; and  an  accurate  obferver  will  fee  in  every 
form  feveral  circumftances  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  every  other. 
If  the  fcene  be  mild  and  quiet,  he  will  place  together  thofe  which  do  not 
differ  widely  ; and  he  will  gradually  depart  from  the  fimilitude.  In  ruder 
fcenes,  the  fucceflion  will  be  lefs  regular,  and  the  tranfitions  more  fud- 
den.  The  character  of  the  place  muft  determine  the  degree  of  difference 
between  forms  which  are  contiguous.  Befides  diftindions  in  the  fhapes  of 
ground,  differences  in  their  Jituations  and  their  dimenfions  are  fources  of 
variety.  The  pofition  will  alter  the  effed:,  though  the  figure  be  the  fame; 
and  for  particular  effeds,  a change  only  in  the  diftance  may  he  ftriking. 
If  that  be  confiderable,  a fucceflion  of  fimilar  fhapes  fometimes  occafions 
a fine  perfpedive : but  the  diminution  will  be  lefs  marked,'  that  is,  the 
effed  will  be  lefs  fenfible,  if  the  forms  are  not  nearly  alike.  We  take 
more  notice  of  one  difference,  when  there  is  no  other.  Sometimes  a very 
difagreeable  effed,  produced  by  too  clofe  a refemblance  of  fhapes,  may 
be  remedied  only  by  an  alteration  in  the  fize.  If  a Beep  defcends  in  a 
fucceflion  of  abrupt  falls,  nearly  equal,  they  have  the  appearance  of  fteps, 
and  are  neither  pleafing  nor  wild  ; but  if  they  are  made  to  differ  in  height 
and  length,  the  objedion  is  removed  : and  at  all  times  a difference  in  the 
dimenfions  will  be  found  to  have  a greater  effed,  than  in  fpeculation  we 
fhould  be  inclined  to  afcribe  to  it,  and  will  often  difguife  a fimilarity  of 
figure. 

VIII.  It  alfo  contributes,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  circumflance, 
to  the  perfedion  of  thofe  lines>  which  the  eye  traces  along  the  parts  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  when  it  glances  over  feveral  together.  No  variety  of 
form  compenfates  for  the  want  of  it.  An  undulating  line,  compofed  of 
parts  all  elegant  in  themfelves,  all  judicioufly  contrafled  and  happily 
united,  but  equal  the  one  to  the  other,  is  far  from  the  line  of  beauty. 

c 2 A long 
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A long  ftrait  line  has  no  variety  at  all ; and  a little  deviation  into  a curve 
if  there  be  ffill  a continued  uniformity,  is  but  a trifling  amendment. 
Though  ground  all  falling  the  fame  way  requires  every  attention  to  its 
general  tendency,  yet  the  eye  muft  not  dart  down  the  whole  length  imme- 
diately in  one  direction,  but  fhould  be  infenfibly  conducted  towards  the 
principal  point  with  fome  circuity  and  delay.  The  channels  between  hil- 
locks ought  never  to  run  in  flrait,  nor  even  in  regularly  curved  lines;  but 
winding  gently  among  them,  and  conftantly  varying  in  form  and  in  di~ 
menfions,  fhould  gradually  find  their  way.  The  beauty  of  a large  hill, 
efpecially  when  feen  from  below,  is  frequently  impaired  by  the  even  con- 
tinuation of  its  brow.  An  attempt  to  break  it  by  little  knoles  is  leldom 
fuccefsful ; they  feem  feparate  independent  hillocks,  artificially  put  on; 
The  intended  effed  may  indeed  be  produced  by  a large  knole  defeending 
in  fome  places  lower  than  in  others,  and  rooted  at  feveral  points  into  the 
hill.  The  fame  end  may  be  attained  by  carrying  fome  channel  or  hollow 
on  the  fide  upwards,  till  it  cut  the  continued  line;  or  by  bringing  the 
brow  forward  in  one  place,  and  throwing  it  back  in  another  ; or  by  form- 
ing a fecondary  ridge  a little  way  down  the  fide,  and  calling  the  ground 
above  it  into  a different,  though  not  oppofite  direction  to  the  general 
defeent.  Either  of  thefe  expedients  will  at  leaft  draw  the  attention  off 
from  the  defed ; but  a greater  would  be  fubftituted  in  its  head,  if  the 
break  were  to  divide  the  line  into  equal  parts ; another  uniformity  would 
be  added,  without  removing  the  former  ; for  regularity  always  fuggefts 
a fufpicion  of  artifice ; and  artifice  dieteded,  no  longer  deceives.  Our 
imaginations  would  induftrioufly  join  the  broken  parts,  and  the  idea  of 
the  continued  line  would  be  reftored. 

IX.  Whatever  break  be  chofen,  the  pofition  of  it  muft  be  oblique 
to  the  line  which  is  to  be  broken.  A redangular  divifion  produces  fame- 
nefs  ; there  is  no  contrajl  between  the  forms  it  divides;  but  if  it  be  ob- 
lique, while  it  diminifhes  the  part  on  one  fide,  it  enlarges  that  on  the 
other.  Parallel  lines  are  liable  to  the  fame  objedion  as  thofe  at  right 
angles  : though  each  by  itfelf  be  the  perfed  line  of  beauty,  yet  if  they 
correfpond,  they  form  a fhape  between  them,  whofe  fides  want  contrafL 
On  the  fame  principle,  forms  will  fometimes  be  introduced,  lefs  for  their 
intrinfic  than  their  occafional  merit,  in  contrafting  happily  with  thofe 

about 
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about  them  : each  fets  off  the  other ; and  together  they  are  a more 

agreeable  compolition  than  if  they  had  been  moie  beautiful,.  but  at  the 
fame  time  more  limilar. 

One  reafon  why  tame  feenes  are  feldom  interfiling  is,  that  though  they 
often  admit  of  many  varieties,  they  allow  of  few,  and  thofe  only  faint 
contrails.  We  may  be  pleafed  by  the  number  of  the  former,  but  we  can 
be  ftruck  only  by  the  force  of  the  latter.  Thefe  ought  to  abound  in  the 
larger  and  bolder  feenes  of  a garden,  efpecially  in- fuch  as  are  formed  by 
an  alfemblage  of  many  dillin&  and  confiderable  parts  thrown  together; 
as  when  feveral  riling  grounds  appear  one  beyond  another,  a line  fvvell 
feen  above  a llanting  fweep  which  runs  befoie  it,  has  a beautiful  efledl, 
which  a nearer  refemblance  would  dellroy  : and  (except  in  particular 
inllances)  a clofe  limilarity  between  lines  which  either  crofs,  or  face, 
or  rife  behind  one  another,  makes  a poor,  uniform,  difagreeable  com- 
polition* 

X.  The  application  of  any  of  the  foregoing  obfervations  to  the  hill 
greater  feenes  of  nature,  would  carry  me  at  prefen t too  far;  nor  could  it 
well  be  made,  before  the  other  conhituent  parts  of  thofe  feenes,  wood, 
water,  rocks,  and  buildings,  have  been  taken  into  confideration.  The 
rules  which  have  been  given,  if  fuch  hints  deferve  the  name  of  rules,  are 
chiefly  applicable  to  ground  which  may  be  managed  by  a fpade  ; and 
even  there  they  are  only  general,  not  univerfal  : few  of  them  are  without 
exception  ; very  few  which,  on  particular  occalions,  may  not  be  difpenfed 
with.  Many  of  the  above  remarks  are,  however,  fo  far  of  ufe  in  feenes 
the  furtheh  from  our  reach,  as  they  may  affift  in  dire&ing  our  choice  of 
thofe  parts  which  are  in  our  power  to  Ihew,  or  to  conceal,  though  not  to 
alter.  But  in  converting  them  to  this  purpofe,  a caution,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  alluded  to,  mult  always  be  had  in  remembrance  ; 
never  to  fuffer  general  confiderations  to  interfere  with  extraordinary  great 
effefis  *,  which  rife  fuperior  to  ail  regulations,  and  perhaps  owe  part  of 

their 

* The  more  we  exaft  novelty,  the  fooner  our  tafte  will  be  vitiated.  Situations  are  every 
where  fo  various,  that  there  never  can  be  a famenefs,  while  the  difpofition  of  the  ground  is  fta- 
died  and  followed,  and  every  incident  of  view  turned  to  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  how  rich,  how  gay,  how  pidurefque  the  face  of  the  country  ! The  demoli- 
tion of  walls  laying  open  each  improvement,  every  journey  is  made  through  a fucceffion  01  pic- 
tures ; 
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their  force  to  their  deviation  from  them.  Singularity  caufes  at  leaft  fur- 
prife,  and  furprife  is  allied  to  aflonifhment.  Thefe  effe&s  are  not,  how- 
ever, attached  merely  to  objedts  of  enormous  fize;  they  frequently  are 
produced  by  a greatnefs  of  ftyie  and  character,  within  fuch  an  extent  as 
ordinary  labour  may  modify,  and  the  compafs  of  a garden  include.  The 
caution  therefore  may  not  be  ufelefs  within  thefe  narrow  bounds;  but 
nature  proceeds  Hill  further,  beyond  the  utmoft  verge  to  which  art  can 
follow;  and  in  fcenes  licentioufly  wild,  not  content  with  contrail,  forces 
even  contradictions  to  unite.  The  grotefque  difcordant  fhapes,  which 
are  often  there  confufedly  tumbled  together,  might  fufficiently  jullify  the 
remark.  But  the  caprice  does  not  flop  here : to  mix  with  fuch  fhapes  a 
form  perfectly  regular,  is  ftill  more  extravagant;  and  yet  the  effect  is 
fometimes  fo  wonderful,  that  we  cannot  wifh  the  extravagance  corrected. 
It  is  not  unfual  to  fee  a conical  hill  Handing  out  from  a long,  irregular, 
mountainous  ridge,  and  greatly  improving  the  view  : but  at  Ham  f fuch 
a hill  is  thrown  into  the  midft  of  the  rudeft  fcene,  and  almoft  fills  up  an 
abyfs,  funk  among  huge,  bare,  mifhapen  hills,  whofe  unwieldy  parts  and 
uncouth  forms,  cut  by  the  tapering  lines  of  the  cone,  appear  more  favage 
from  the  oppofition  ; and  the  effect  would  evidently  be  ftronger,  were  the 
figure  more  complete:  for  it  does  not  rife  quite  to  a point,  and  the  want 

tures ; and  even  where  tafte  is  wanting  in  the  fpot  improved,  the  general  view  is  imbelliihed  by 
variety.  If  no  relapfe  to  barbarifm,  formality,  and  feclufion,  is  made,  what  landlkips  will 
dignify  every  quarter  of  our  ifland,  when  the  daily  plantations  that  are  making  have  attained 
venerable  maturity!  A fpecimen  of  what  our  gardens  will  be,  may  be  feen  at  Petworth,  where 
the  portion  of  the  park  neareft  the  houfe  has  been  allotted  to  the  modern  ftyie.  It  is  a garden  of 
oaks  two  hundred  years  old.  If  there  is  a fault  in  fo  auguft  a fragment  of  improved  nature,  it 
is,  that  the  fize  of  the  trees  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ftirubs  and  accompaniments.  In 
truth,  fhrubs  fhould  not  only  be  referved  for  particular  fpots  and  home  delight,  but  are  palled 
their  beauty  in  lefs  than  twenty  years. 

Enough  has  been  done  to  eftablifh  fuch  a fchool  of  landlkip,  as  cannot  be  found  on  the  reft  of 
tne  globe.  If  we  have  the  feeds  of  a Claud  or  a Gafper  amongft  us,  he  muft  come  forth.  If 
wood,  water,  groves,  vallies,  glades,  can  infpire  or  poet  or  painter,  this  is  the  country,  this  is 
the  age  to  produce  them.  'I  he  flocks,  the  herds,  that  now  are  admitted  into,  now  graze  on  the 
borders  of  our  cultivated  plains,  are  ready  before  the  painter’s  eyes,  and  groupe  themfelves  to 
animate  his  picture.  One  misfortune  in  truth  there  is  that  throws  a difficulty  on  the  artift.  A 
principal  beauty  in  our  gardens  is  the  lawn  and  fmoothnefs  of  turf:  in  a picture  it  becomes  a 
dead  and  uniform  fpot,  incapable  of  chiaro  fcuro,  and  to  be  broken  infipidly  by  children,  dogs, 
and  other  unmeaning  figures.  V ide  Lord  Orford  on  Modern  Gardening. 

b The  feat  of  Mr,  Porte,  near  Alhbourne  in  Derby Ihire. 
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of  per  fed  regularity  feems  a blemifh.  Whether  fuch  a mixture  of  con- 
trarieties would  for  a length  of  time  be  engaging,  can  be  known  only  to 
thofe  who  are  habituated  to  the  fpot.  It  certainly  at  firft  fight  rivets  the 
attention.  But  the  conical  hill  is  the  moft  ftriking  objed ; in  fuch  a 
fituation  it  appears  more  ftrange,  more  fantaftic,  than  the  rude  fiiapes 
which  are  heaped  about  it ; and  together  they  fuit  the  character  of  the 
place,  where  nature  feems  to  have  delighted  to  bring  difiances  together ; 
where  two  rivers,  which  are  ingulphed  many  miles  afunder,  iffue  from 
their  fubterraneous  paflages,  the  one  often  muddy  when  the  other  is  clear, 
within  a few  paces  of  each  other;  but  they  appear,  only  to  lofe  them- 
felves  again,  and  immediately  unite  their  fireams,  juft  in  time  to  fall  to- 
gether into  another  current,  which  alfo  runs  through  the  garden*  Such 
whimfical  wonders,  however,  lofe  their  effed,  when  reprefented  in  a pic- 
ture, or  mimicked  in  ground  artificially  laid.  They  there  want  that  vaft- 
nefs*  which  conftitutes  their  force ; that  reality  which  afcertains  the 
caprice.  As  accidents  they  may  furprife;  but  they  are  not  objeds  of 
choice. 

XI.  To  determine  the  choice  to  its  proper  objeds  is  the  purpofe  of  the 
foregoing  obfervations.  Some  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded  will  be  applicable  alfo,  and  perhaps  without  further  explanation, 
to  the  other  conftituent  parts  of  the  fcenes  of  nature  : they  fill  there  be. 
often  more  obvious  than  in  ground.  But  this  is  not  a place  for  the  com- 
parifon  ; the  fubjed  now  is  ground  only.  It  is  not,  however,  foreign  to 
that  fubjed  to  obferve,  that  the  effeds  which  have  been  recommended, 
may  fometimes  be  produced  by  wood  alone,  without  any  alteration  in  the 
ground  itfelf : a tedious  continued  line  may  by  fuch  means  be  broken  ; 
it  is  ufual  for  this  purpofe  to  place  feveral  little  clumps  along  a brow  ; 
but  if  they  are  fmall  and  numerous,  the  artifice  is  weak  and  apparent  . an 
equal  number  of  trees  colleded  into  one  or  two  large  mafles,  and  divid- 
ing the  line  into  very  unequal  parts,  is  lefs  fufpicious,  and  obliterates  the  * 

idea  of  famenefs  with  more  certainty.  Where  feveral  fimilar  lines  are 
feen  together,  if  one  be  planted,  and  the  other  bare,  they  become  con- 
trails to  each  other.  A hollow  in  certain  fituations  has  been  mentioned 
as  a difagreeable  interruption  in  a continued  furface ; but  filled  with 
wood,  the  heads  of  the  trees  fupply  the  vacancy ; the  irregularity  is 
preferved ; even  the  inequalities  of  the  depth  are  in  fome  meafure  fhewn  ; 
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and  a continuation  of  furface  is  provided.  Rifing  ground  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  in  appearance  raifed  ftill  higher,  by  covering  it  with  wood, 
of  humble  growth  towards  the  bottom,  and  gradually  taller  as  it  afcends. 
An  additional  mark  of  the  inclination  of  falling  ground  may  alfo  be  ob- 
tained, by  placing  a few  trees  in  th*e  fame  direction,  which  will  firongly 
point  out  the  way  ; whereas  plantations  athwart  a defcent,  bolfter  up  the 
ground,  and  check  the  fall  ; but  obliquely  crofting  it,  they  will  often  di- 
vert the  general  tendency ; the  ground  w ill  in  fome  meafure  afiume  their 
direction,  and  they  will  make  a variety,  not  a contradiction.  Hedges,  or 
continued  plantations,  carried  over  uneven  ground,  render  the  irregularity 
more  confpicuous,  and'frequently  mark  little  inequalities,  uTich  w’ould 
otherwufe  efcape  obfervation  : or  if  a line  of  -trees  run  clofe  upon  the 
edge  of  an  abrupt  fall,  they  give  it  depth  and  importance.  By  fuch 
means  a view  may  be  improved;  by  fimilar  means,  in  more  confined 
fpots,  very  material  purpofes  may  be  anfwered, 

OF  WOOD. 

XII.  In  thefe  infiances,  the  ground  is  the  principal  confideration : but 
previous  to  any  enquiry  into  the  greater  effects  of  wood  v?hen  it  is  itfelf 
an  objeCt,  an  examination  of  the  charadleriftic  differences  of  trees  and  fhrubs 
is  neceflary.  I do  not  mean  botanical  difiinCtions ; I mean  apparent,  not 
efiential  varieties  ; and  thefe  muft  be  obvious  and  confiderable,  to  merit 
.regard  in  the  difpofition  of  the  objects  they  diftinguifti. 

Trees  and  fhrubs  are  of  different  fhapes>  greens , and  growths. 

The  varieties  in  their  flbapes  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads. 

Some  thick  with  branches  and  foliage  have  almofi  an  appearance  of  foil - 
dity , as  the  beech  and  the  elm,  the  lilac  and  feringa.  Others  thin  of 
boughs  and  of  leaves  feem  light  and  airy j as  the  afii  and  the  arbele,  the 
common  arbor  vitae,  and  the  tamarifk. 

There  is  a mean  betwixt  the  two  extremes , very  difiinguifhable  from  both, 
as  in  the  bladder-nut,  and  the  afhen-leaved  maple. 

They  may  again  be  divided  into  thofe  whofe  branches  begin  from  the  ground , 
and  thofe -which  foot  up  in  a fern  before  their  branches  begin*.  Trees  which 
/ 

* Perhaps  their  are  few,  if  any,  which  do  not  put  forth  branches  from  the  bottom  ; but  in 
fome,  the  lower  branches  are,  from  various  circumftances,  generally  deflroyed  ; and  they  appear, 
at  a certain  period  of  their  growth,  to  have  (hot  up  into  a Hern  before  their  branches  began. 

have 
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have  fome,  not  much  clear  ftem,  as  feveral  of  the  firs,  belong  to  the  for- 
mer clafs ; but  a very  fhort  Hem  will  rank  a fhrub,  fuch  as  the  althaea, 
in  the  latter. 

Of  thofe  whofe  branches  begin  from  the  ground,  fome  rife  in  a conical 
figure  y as  the  larch,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  the  holly.  Some  f well 
out  in  the  middle  of  their  growth , and  diminijh  at  both  ends , as  the  Weymouth 
pine,  the  mountain  afh,  and  the  lilac  : and  fome  are  irregular  and  bufhy 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  as  the  evergreen  oak,  the  Virginian  cedar, 
and  Guelder  rofe. 

There  is  a great  difference  between  one  whofe  bafe  is  very  large , and  an- 
other whofe  bafe  is  very  fmall , in  proportion  to  its  height:  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  cyprefs,  are  inftances  of  fuch  a difference ; yet  in  both 
the  branches  begin  from  the  ground. 

The  heads  of  thofe  which  fhoot  up  into  a ftem  before  their  branches 
begin,  fometimes  are  fender  cones , as  of  many  firs  : fometimes  are  broad 
cones t as  of  the  horfe-chefnut ; fometimes  they  are  rounds  as  of  the  ftone 
pine,  and  moft  forts  of  fruit  trees  ; and  fometimes  irregular y as  of  the 
elm.  Of  this  Iaft  kind  there  are  many  confiderable  varieties. 

The  branches  of  fome  grow  horizontally , as  of  the  oak.  In  others  they 
tend  upwardsy  as  in  the  almond,  and  in  feveral  forts  of  broom,  and  of 
willows.  In  others  they  fally  as  in  the  lime,  and  the  acacia  ; and  in  fome 
of  thefe  Iaft  they  incline  obliquely , as  in  many  of  the  firs ; in  fome  they 
hang  direfily  downy  as  in  the  weeping  willow. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  obvious  great  diftincftions  in  the  fhapes  of  trees  and 
ihrubs.  The  differences  between  fliades  of  green  cannot  be  fo  confidera- 
ble ; but  thefe  alfo  will  be  found  well  deferving  of  attention. 

Some  are  of  a dark  greeny  as  the  horfe-chefnut,  and  the  yew  ; fome  of  a 
light  greeny  as  the  lime  and  the  laurel ; fome  of  a green  tinged  with  brown> 
as  the  Virginian  cedar  ; fome  of  a green  tinged  with  white , as  the  arbele, 
and  the  fage  tree ; and  fome  of  a green  tinged  with  yellow , as  the  afhen- 
leaved  maple,  and  the  Chinefe  arbor  vitae.  The  variegated  plants  alfo  are 
generally  entitled  to  be  clafted  with  the  white,  or  the  yellow,  by  the 
ftrong  tincfture  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  thofe  colours  on  their  leaves. 

Other  confiderations  concerning  colours  will  foon  be  fuggefted;  the 
prefent  enquiry  is  only  into  great  fixed  diftincftions  : thofe  in  the  fhapes 
and  the  greens  of  trees  and  fhrubs  have  been  mentioned  ; there  are  others 
as  great  and  as  important  in  their  growths  j but  they  are  too  obvious  to 

d defervc 
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deferve  mentioning.  Every  gradation,  from  the  mofl  humble  to  the  mod 
lofty,  has,  in  certain  fituations,  particular  effedls : it  is  unnecelfary  to  di- 
vide  them  into  flages. 

XIII.  One  principal  ufe  in  fettling  thefe  charadleriflic  diflindlions,  is 
to  point  out  the  flores  whence  varieties  may  at  all  times  be  readily  drawn, 
and  the  caufes  by  which  fometimes  inconfiflencies  may  be  accounted  for. 
Trees  which  differ  but  in  one  of  thefe  circumftances,  whether  of  fhape, 
of  green,  or  of  growth,  though  they  agree  in  every  other,  are  fufficiently 
diflinguifhed  for  the  purpofe  of  variety  : if  they  differ  in  two  or  three, 
they  become  contrafts ; if  in  all,  they  are  oppofites,  and  feldom  groupe 
well  together.  But  there  are  intermediate  degrees,  by  which  the  mofl 
diflant  may  be  reconciled  : the  upright  branches  of  the  almond  mix  very 
ill  with  the  falling  boughs  of  the  weeping  willow  j but  an  interval  filled 
with  other  trees,  in  figure  between  the  two  extremes,  renders  them  at 
leafl  not  unfightly  in  the  fame  plantation.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  which 
are  of  one  character,  and  are  diflinguilbed  only  as  the  charadleriflic  mark, 
is  flrongly  or  faintly  impreffed  upon  them,  as  a young  beach  and  a birch, 
an  acacia  and  a larch,  all  pendant,  though  in  different  degrees,  form  a 
beautiful  mafs,  in  which  unity  is  preferved  without  famenefs  ; and  flill 
finer  groupes  may  often  be  produced  by  greater  deviations  from  uniformity 
into  contrail. 

Occalions  to  fhew  the  effedls  of  particular  fhapes  in  certain  fituations 
will  hereafter  fo  frequently  occur,  that  a further  illuflration  of  them  now 
would  be  needlefs.  But  there  are  befides,  fometimes  in  trees,  and  com- 
monly in  fhrubs,  flill  more  minute  varieties>  in  the  turn  of  the  branches,  in 
the  form  and  the  fize  of  the  foliage,  which  generally  catch,  and  often 
deferve  attention.  Even  the  texture  of  the  leaves  frequently  occalions 
many  different  appearances ; fome  have  a fliffnefs,  fome  an  agility,  by 
which  they  are  more  or  lefs  proper  for  feveral  purpofes  : on  many  is  a 
glofs,  very  ufeful  at  times  to  enliven,  at  other  times  too  glittering  for 
the  hue  of  the  plantation.  But  all  thefe  inferior  varieties  are  below  our 
notice  in  the  confideration  of  great  effedls : they  are  of  confequence  only 
where  the  plantation  is  near  to  the  fight  ; where  it  fkirts  a home  feene, 
or  borders  the  fide  of  a walk  : and  in  a fhrubbery,  which  in  its  nature  is 
little,  both  in  fly le  and  in  extent,  they  fhould  be  anxioufly  fought  for. 

The  nobleft  wood  is  not  indeed  disfigured  by  them  ; and  when  a wood, 
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having  ferved  as  a great  objed  to  one  fpot,  becomes  in  another  the  edge 
of  a walk,  little  circumftances,  varying  with  ceafelefs  change  along  the 
outline,  will  then  be  attended  to ; but  wherever  thefe  minute  varieties 
are  fitting,  the  groffeft  tafte  will  feel  the  propriety,  and  the  moft  curfory 
obfervation  will  fuggeft  the  diftindions ; a detail  of  all  would  be  endlefs; 
nor  can  they  be  reduced  into  clafTes.  To  range  the  fhrubs  and  fmall  trees 
fo  that  they  may  mutually  fet  ofF  the  beauties,  and  conceal  the  blemifhes, 
of  each  other;  to  aim  at  no  effects  which  depend  on  a nicety  for  their 
fuccefs,  and  which  the  foil,  the  expofure,  or  the  feafon  of  the  day  may 
deftroy  ; to  attend  more  to  the  groupes  than  to  the  individuals ; and  to 
confider  the  whole  as  a plantation,  not  as  a colledion  of  plants,  are  the 
beft  general  rules  which  can  be  given  concerning  them. 

XIV.  The  different  tints  of  greens  may  feem  at  firft:  fight  to  be  rather 
minute  varieties  than  charaderiftic  diftindions ; but  upon  experience  it 
will  be  found,  that  from  fmall  beginnings  they  lead  to  material  confe- 
quences  ; that  they  are  more  important  on  the  broad  expanfe,  than  along 
the  narrow  outline  of  a wood  ; and  that  by  their  union,  or  their  contraft, 
they  produce  effeds  not  to  be  difregarded  in  fcenes  of  extent  and  of 
grandeur. 

A hanging  wood  in  autumn  is  enriced  with  colours,  whofe  beauty  cheers 
the  approaches  of  the  inclement  feafon  they  forebode ; but  when  the 
trees  firft  droop,  while  the  verdure  as  yet  only  begins  to  fade,  they  are 
no  more  than  ftronger  tints  of  thofe  colours  with  which  the  greens  in 
their  vigour  are  fhaded  ; and  which  now  are  fucceeded  by  a paler  white, 
a brighter  yellow,  or  a darker  brown.  The  effeds  are  not  different ; 
they  are  only  more  faintly  impreffed  at  one  time  than  another;  but  when 
they  are  ftrongeft,  they  are  moft  obfervable.  The  fall  of  the  leaf,  there- 
fore, is  the  time  to  learn  the  fpecies,  the  order,  and  the  proportion  of 
tints,  which  blended,  will  form  beautiful  maffes ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  diftinguifh  thofe  which  are  incompatible  near  together. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  tints  of  red  cannot  then  efcape  obfervation, 
and  the  want  of  them  throughout  the  fummer  months  muff  be  regretted  ; 
but  that  want,  though  it  cannot  perfedly,  may  partially,  be  fupplied  ; 
for  plants  have  a permanent  and  an  accidental  colour.  The  permanent  is 
always  fome  fhade  of  green;  but  any  other  may  be  the  accidental  colour ; 
and  there  is  none  which  fo  many  circumftances  concur  to  produce  as  a 
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red.  It  is  affumed  in  fucceftion  by  the  bud,  the  bloffom,  the  berry,  the 
bark,  and  the  leaf.  Sometimes  it  profufely  overfpreads  ; at  other  times 
it  dimly  tinges  the  plant;  and  a reddijh  green  is  generally  the  hue  of  thofe 
plants  on  which  it  lafts  long,  or  frequently  returns. 

Admitting  this,  at  leaft  for  many  months  in  the  year,  among  the  cha- 
raderiftic  diftindions,  a large  piece  of  red  green,  with  a narrow  edging 
of  dark  green  along  the  further  fide  of  it,  and  beyond  that  a piece  of 
light  green  ftill  larger  than  the  firft,  will  be  found  to  compofe  a beautiful, 
mafs.  Another,  not  lefs  beautiful,  is  a yellow  green  neareft  to  the  eye,, 
beyond  that  a light  green,  then  a brown  green,  and  laftly  a dark  green. 
The  dark  green  muff  be  the  largeft,  the  light  green  the  next  in  extent,  and 
the  yellow  green  the  leaf!  of  all. 

From  thefe  combinations,  the  agreements  between  particular  tints  may 
be  known.  A light  green  may  be  next  either  to  a yellow  or  a brown 
green,  and  a brown  to  a dark  green  ; all  in  confiderable  quantities;  and, 
a little  rim  of  dark  green  may  border  on  a red  or  a light  green.  Further 
obfervations  will  fhew,  that  the  yellow  and  the  white  greens  conned:  eafily  - 
but  that  large  quantities  of  the  light,  the  yellow,  or  the  W'hite  greens,  do 
not  mix  well  with  a large  quantity  alfo  of  the  dark  green ; and  that  to 
form  a pleafing  mafs,  either  the  dark  green  muff  be  reduced  to  a meer 
edging,  or  a brown,  or  an  intermediate  green  muft  be  interpofed : that 
the  red,  the  brown,  and  the  intermediate  greens,,  agree  among  themfelves  ;, 
and  that  either  of  them  may  be  joined  to  any  other  tint ; but  that  the  red 
green  will  bear  a larger  quantity  of  the  light  than  of  the  dark  green  near 
it ; nor  does  it  feem  fo  proper  a mixture  with  the  white  green  as  with, 
the  reft. 

In  mailing  thefe  tints,  an  attention  mull  be  conftantly  kept  up  to  their 
forms , that  they  do  not  lie  in  large  ftripes  one  beyond  another;  but  that 
either  they  be  quite  intermingled,  or,  which  is  generally  more  pleafing,. 
that  confiderable  pieces  of  different  tints,  each  a beautiful  figure,  be,  in 
different  proportions,  placed  near  together.  Exadnefs  in  the  fhapes, 
muft  not  be  attempted,  for  it  cannot  be  preferved  ; but  if  the  great  out- 
lines be  well  drawn,  little  variations,  afterwards  occafioned  by  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  will  not  fpoil  them. 

XV.  A small  thicket  is  generally  moft  agreeable,  when  it  is  one  fine 
mafs  of  well-mixed  greens : that  mafs  gives  to  the  whole  a unity > which 
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can  by  no  other  means  be  fo  perfectly  expreffed*  When  more  than  one 
is  neceffary  for  the  extent  of  the  plantation,  ftill  if  they  are  not  too 
much  contrafted,  if  the  gradations  from  one  to  another  are  eafy,  the  unity 
is  not  broken  by  the  variety. 

While  the  union  of  tints  is  productive  of  pleafing  effects,  ftrong  ef- 
fects may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fometimes  produced  by  their  difagree- 
merits.  Oppofites,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  dark  and  light  greens,  in 
large  quantities  clofe  together,  break  to  pieces  the  furface  upon  which 
they  meet  ; and  an  outline  which  cannot  be  fufficiently  varied  in  form,, 
may  be  in  appearance,  by  the  management  of  its  {hades.  Every  oppo- 
fition  of  tints  is  a break  in  a continued  line : the  depth  of  receffes  may 
be  deepened  by  darkening  the  greens  as  they  retire.  A tree  which  hands 
out  from  a plantation  may  be  feparated  by  its  tint  as  much  as  by  its  po- 
rtion. The  appearance  of  folidity  or  airinefs  in  plants  depends  not  folely 
on  the  thicknefs  or  thinnefs,  but  partly  on  the  colour  of  the  leaves. 
Clumps  at  a diftance  may  be  rendered  more  or  lefs  diftinCt  by  their  greens 
and  the  fine  effeCt  of  a dark  green  tree,  or  groupe  of  trees,  with  nothing; 
behind  it  but  the  fplendor  of  a morning,  or  the  glow  of  an  evening  iky* 
cannot  be  unknown  to  any  who  was  ever  delighted  with  a picture  of 
Claude,  or  with  the  more  beautiful  originals  in  nature. 

Another  effeCt  attainable  by  the  aid  of  the  different  tints,  is  founded 
on  the  firft  principles  of  -perfpeBive.  ObjeCts  grow  faint  as  they  retire, 
from  the  eye ; a detached  clump,  or  a Angle  tree  of  the  lighter  greens, 
will,  therefore,  feem  farther  off  than  one  equidiftant  of  a darker  hue  ; 
and  a regular  gradation  from  one  tint  to  another  will  alter  the  apparent 
length  of  a continued  plantation,  according  as  the  dark  or  the  light 
greens  begin  the  gradation.  In  a ftraight  line  this  is  obvious ; in  a 
broken  one,  the  fallacy  in  the  appearance  is  feldom  deteCled,  only  becaufe 
the  real  extent  is  generally  unknown  j but  experiments  will  fupport  the 
principle,  if  they  are  made  on  plantations  not  very  final  1,  nor  too  clofe 
to  the  eye  : the  feveral  parts  may  then  be  fhortened  or  lengthened,  and 
the  variety  of  the  outline  improved,  by  a judicious . arrangement  of 
greens. 

XVI.  Other  effeCfs  arifing  from  mixtures  of  greens  will  cccafionally 
prefent  themfelves  in  the  difpofition  of  wood,  which  is  the  next  confider- 
ation.  Wood,  as  a general  term,  comprehends  all  trees  and  flirubs  in 
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whatever  difpofition  ; but  it  is  fpecifically  applied  in  a more  limited  fenfe, 
and  in  that  fenfe  I fhall  now  ufe  it. 

Every  plantation  muft  be  either  a wood , a grove , a clumpy  or  a fmgh 
tree . 

A wood  is  compofed  both  of  trees  and  underwood,  covering  a confider- 
able  fpace.  A grove  confifts  of  trees  without  underwood  ; a clump  differs 
from  either  only  in  extent ; it  may  be  either  clofe  or  open  ; when  clofe 
it  is  fometimes  called  a thicket ; when  open,  a groupe  of  trees ; but  both 
arc  equally  clumps,  whatever  be  the  fhape  or  fituation. 

XVII.  One  of  the  nobleft  objects  in  nature  is  the  Jurface  of  a large 
thick  woody  commanded  from  an  eminence,  or  feen  from  below  hanging 
on  the  fide  of  a hill.  The  latter  is  generally  the  more  interefling  objedt : 
its  afpiring  fituation  gives  it  an  air  of  greatnefs  ; its  termination  is  com- 
monly the  horizon  : and  indeed  if  it  is  deprived  of  that  fplendid  boun- 
dary, if  the  brow  appears  above  it,  (unlefs  fome  very  peculiar  effedfc 
charadferifes  that  brow),  it  lofes  much  of  its  magnificence  ; it  is  infe- 
rior to  a wood  which  covers  a lefs  hill  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; for 
a whole  fpace  filled  is  feldom  little:  but  a wood  commanded  from  an 
eminence  is  generally  no  more  than  a part  of  the  fcene  below;  and  its 
boundary  is  often  inadequate  to  its  greatnefs.  To  continue  it,  therefore, 
till  it  winds  out  of  fight,  or  lofes  itfelf  in  the  horizon,  is  generally  de- 
fireable ; but  then  the  varieties  of  its  furface  grow  confufed  as  it  retires  ; 
while  thofe  of  a hanging  wood  are  all  diftindt ; the  furthefl  parts  are  held 
up  to  the  eye  ; and  none  are  at  a diftance,  though  the  whole  be  extenfive. 

The  varieties  of  a furface  are  effential  to  the  beauty  of  it ; a continued 
fmooth-fhaven  level  of  foliage  is  neither  agreeable  nor  natural ; the 
different  growths  of  trees  commonly  break  it  in  reality,  and  their  fha- 
dows  Hill  more  in  appearance.  Thefe  fhades  are  fo  many  tints,  which 
undulating  about  the  furface,  are  its  greateft  embellifhment ; and  fuch 
tints  may  be  produced  with  more  effedt,  and  more  certainty,  by  a judi- 
cious mixture  of  greens  ; at  the  fame  time  an  additional  variety  may  be 
introduced,  by  grouping  and  contrafling  trees  very  different  in  fhape 
from  each  other:  and  whether  variety  in  the  greens  or  in  the  forms  be 
the  defign,  the  execution  is  often  eafy,  and  feldom  to  a certain  degree 
impoflible.  In  railing  a young  wood  it  may  be  perfedt ; in  old  woods 
there  are  many  fpots  which  may  be  either  thinned  or  thickened ; and 
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there  the  charadleriftic  diftindtions  fhould  determine  what  to  plant,  or 
which  to  leave  ; at  the  lead:  will  often  point  out  thofe  which,  as  ble- 
mifhes,  ought  to  be  taken  away  ; and  the  removal  of  two  or  three  trees 
will  fometimes  accomplifh  the  defign.  The  number  of  beautiful  forms, 
and  agreeable  maffes,  which  may  decorate  the  ibiface,  is  fo  great,  that 
here  the  place  will  not  admit  of  one,  another  is  always  ready ; and  as 
no  delicacy  of  finifhing  is  required,  no  minute  exadtnefs  is  worth  regard- 
ing, great  effedts  will  not  be  difconcerted  by  fmall  obftrudlions,  and  little 
difappointments. 

The  contrails,  however,  of  malTes  and  of  groupes,  mull  not  be  too 
(Irong,  where  greatnefs  is  the  charadler  of  the  wood  -}  for  unity  is  effential 
to  greatnefs : but  if  diredt  oppofites  be  placed  clofe  together,  the  wood  is 
no  longer  one  objedl;  it  is  only  a confufed  colledtion  of  feveral  feparate 
plantations  ; whereas  if  the  progrefs  be  gradual  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
fhapes  and  tints  widely  different  may  affemble  on  the  fame  furface  ; and 
each  fhould  occupy  a confiderable  fpace  : a fingle  tree,  or  a fmall  duller 
of  trees,  in  the  midfl  of  an  extenfive  wood,  is  in  fize  but  a fpeck,  and  in 
colour  but  a fpot ; the  groupes  and  the  maffes  muff  be  large  to  produce 
any  fenfible  variety. 

Yet  fingle  trees  in  the  midfl  of  a wood,  though  feldom  of  ufe  to  di- 
verfi fy  a furface,  often  deferve  particular  regard  as  individuals,  and  are 
important  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  whole;  The  fuperficies  of  a fhrubby 
thicket,  how  extenfive  foever,  does  not  convey  the  fame  ideas  of  magni- 
ficence, as  a hanging  wood  j and  yet  at  firfl  fight,  the  difference  is  not 
always  very  difcernible : it  often  requires  time  to  colledt  the  feveral  cir- 
cumflances  in  the  latter,  which  fuggefl  the  elevation  to  which  that  broad 
expanfe  of  foliage  is  raifed,  the  vaftnefs  of  the  trunks  which  fupport  it 
fo  high,  the  extent  of  the  branches  which  fpread  it  fo  far  : when  thefe 
circumflances,  all  of  grandeur,  croud  together  upon  the  mind,  they  dig- 
nify the  fpace,  which  without  them  might  indifferently  be,  the  fuperficies 
of  a thicket,  or  the  furface  of  a wood  : but  a few  large  trees,  not  emi- 
nent above  all  about  them,  but  diflinguifhed  by  fome  flight  feparation, 
and  obvious  at  a glance,  immediately  refolve  the  doubt  ; they  are  noble 
objedls  in  themfelves  ; become  the  fituation,  and  ferve  as  a meafure  to 
the  reft.  On  the  fame  principle,  trees  which  are  thin  of  boughs  and  of 
leaves,  thofe  whofe  branches  tend  upwards,  or  whofe  heads  rife  in  ftender 
cones,  have  an  appearance  more  of  airinefs  than  of  importance,  and  are 
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blemiilies  in  a wood  where  greatnefs  is  the  prevailing  idea.  Thofe,  on 
the  contrary,  whole  branches  hang  diredly  down,  have  a breadth  of  head 
which  fuits  with  fuch  a fituation,  though  their  own  peculiar  beauty  be 
loll  in  it. 

Thefe  decorations  are  natural  graces,  which  never  derogate  from  great- 
nefs ; and  a number  of  fhades  playing  on  the  furface,  over  a variety  of 
thofe  beautiful  forms  into  which  it  may  be  call,  enliven  that  famenefs, 
which,  while  it  prevails,  reduces  the  merit  of  one  of. the  nobleft  objects 
in  nature  to  that  of  meer  fpace.  To  fill  that  fpace  with  objeds.of  beauty  * 
to  delight  the  eye  after  it  has  been  Itruckj  to  fix  the  attention  where  it 
has  been  caught  ; and  to  prolong  altonifhment  into  admiration,  are  pur- 
pofes  not  unworthy  of  the  greatell  deligns  ; and  in  the  execution  produc- 
tive of  embellilhments,  which  in  fly le  are  not  unequal  to  fcenes  of  rich- 
nefs  and  magnificence. 

XVIII.  When  in  a romantic  fituation,  very  broken  ground  is  over- 
fpread  with  wood,  it  may  be  proper  on  the  furface  of  the  wood,  to  mark 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground.  Rudenefs , not  greatnefs,  is  the  prevailing 
idea ; and  a choice  diredly  the  reverfe  of  that  which  is  produdive  of 
unity,  will  produce  it  ; llrong  contrails,  even  oppofitions,  may  be  eligi- 
ble ; the  aim  is  rather  to  disjoint  than  to  conned;  a deep  hollow  may 
fink  into  dark  greens ; an  abrupt  bank  may  be  Ihewn  by  a riling  llage  of 
afpiring  trees ; a lharp  ridge  by  a narrow  line  of  conical  lhapes : firs  are 
of  great  ufe  upon  fuch  occafions ; their  tint,  their  form,  their  Angularity, 
recommend  them. 

A hanging  zvood>  thin  of  foreft  trees,  and  feen  from  below,  is  feldom 
pleafing  : thofe  few. trees  are  by  the  perfpedive  brought  near  together ; it 
lofes  the  beauty  of  a thin  wood,  and  is  defedive  as  a thick  one;  the  moll 
obvious  improvement  therefore  is  to  thicken  it.  But  When  feen  from  an 
eminence,  a thin  wood  is  often  a lively  and  elegant  circumltance  in  a view,; 
it  is  full  of  objeds ; and  every  feparate  tree  fhews  its  beauty*  To  en- 
creafe  that  vivacity,  which  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  a thin  wood,  the 
trees  fhould  be  charaderiftically  dillinguilhed  both  in  their  tints  and  their 
fhapes  ; and  fuch  as  for  their  airinefs  have  been  profcribed  in  a thick 
wood,  are  frequently  the  moll  eligible  here.  Differences  alfo  in  their 
growths  are  a further  fource  of  variety  ; each  fhould  be  confidered  as  a 
dillind  objed,  unlefs  where  a fmall  number  are  grouped  together;  and 
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then  all  that  compofe  the  little  clutter  mutt  agree ; but  the  groupes  them- 
felves,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  the  feparate  trees,  fhould  be  ftrongly  con- 
trafted  ; the  continued  underwood  is  their  only  connexion  ; and  that  is 
not  affe&ed  by  their  variety. 

XIX.  Though  the  furface  of  a wood,  when  commanded,  deferves  all 
thefe  attentions,  yet  the  outline  more  frequently  calls  for  our  regard  ; it  is 
alfo  more  in  our  power  ; it  may  fometimes  be  great,  and  may  always  be 
beautiful.  The  firft  requifite  is  irregularity.  That  a mixture  of  trees  and 
underwood  fhould  form  a long  ftrait  line,  can  never  be  natural  ; and  a 
fuccellion  of  eafy  fweeps  and  gentle  rounds,  each  a portion  of  a greater  or 
lefs  circle,  compottng  altogether  a line  literally  ferpentine,  is,  if  poftible, 
worfe.  It  is  but  a number  of  regularities,  put  together  in  a diforderly 
manner,  and  equally  diftant  from  the  beautiful  both  of  art  and  of  nature. 
The  true  beauty  of  an  outline  contttts  more  in  breaks  than  in  fweeps  ; 
rather  in  angles  than  in  rounds  5 in  variety,  not  in  fuccettion. 

The  outline  of  a wood  is  a continued  line,  and  fmall  variations  do  not 
fave  it  from  the  infipidity  of  famenefs  : one  deep  recefs,  one  bold  promi- 
nence, has  more  effect  than  twenty  little  irregularities.  That  one  divides 
the  line  into  parts,  but  no  breach  is  thereby  made  in  its  unity  ; a conti- 
nuation of  wood  always  remains  ; the  form  of  it  only  is  altered,  and  the 
extent  is  encreafed.  The  eye,  which  hurries  to  the  extremity  of  what- 
ever is  uniform,  delights  to  trace  a varied  line  through  all  its  intricacies, 
to  paufe  from  ttage  to  ttage,  and  to  lengthen  the  progrefs.  The  parts  mutt; 
not,  however,  on  that  account  be  multiplied,  till  they  are  too  minute  to 
be  interefting,  and  fo  numerous  as  to  create  confutton.  A few  large  parts 
fhould  be  ftrongly  diftinguifhed  in  their  . forms,  their  directions,  and  their 
fituations  ; each  of  thefe  may  afterwards  be  decorated  with  fubordinate 
varieties ; and  the  mere  growth  of  the  plants  will  occafion  fome  irregula- 
rity ; on  many  occattons  more  will  not  be  required. 

Every  variety  in  the  outline  of  a wood  mutt  be  a prominence,  or  a recefe. 
Breadth  in  either  is  not  fo  important  as  length  to  the  one,  and  depth  to 
the  other.  If  the  former  ends  in  an  angle,  the  latter  diminifhes  to  a 
point,  they  have  more  force  than  a fhallow  dent,  or  a dwarf  excrefcence, 
how  wide  foever.  They  are  greater  deviations  from  the  continued  line 
which  they  are  intended  to  break;  and  their  ettedl  is  to  enlarge  the  wood 
itfelf,  which  feems  to  ftretch  from  the  moft  advanced  point,  back  beyond 
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the  moil:  dihant  to  which  it  retires.  The  extent  of  a large  wood  on  a flat, 
but  not  commanded,  can  by  no  circumhance  be  fo  manifehly  fhewn,  as 
by  a deep  recefs;  efpecially  if  that  recefs  wind  fo  as  to  conceal  the  extre- 
mity, and  leave  the  imagination  to  purfue  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poverty  of  a fhallow  wood  might  fometimes  be  relieved  by  here  and  there 
a prominence,  or  clumps,  which  by  their  apparent  jundion  fhould  feem 
to  be  prominencies  from  it.  A deeper  wood  with  a continued  outline, 
except  when  commanded,  would  not  appear  fo  confiderable. 

An  inlet  into  a wood  feems  to  have  been  cut,  if  the  oppofite  points  of 
the  entrance  tally  ; and  that  fhew  of  art  depreciates  its  merit  but  a dif- 
ference only  in  the  fituation  of  thofe  points,  by  bringing  one  more  for- 
ward than  the  other,  prevents  the  appearance,  though  their  forms  befimi- 
lar.  Other  points,  which  dihinguifh  the  great  parts,  fhould  in  general  be 
hrongly  marked  ; a fhort  turn  has  more  fpirit  in  it  than  a tedious  circuity  ; 
and  a line  broken  by  angles  has  a precifion  and  firmnefs,  which  in  an  un- 
dulated line  are  wanting  : the  angles  fhould  indeed  commonly  be  a little 
foftened  ; the  rotundity  of  the  plant  which  forms  them  is  fometimes  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe  ; but  if  they  are  mellowed  down  too  much,  they 
lofe  all  meaning.  Three  or  four  large  parts  thus  boldly  dihinguifhed, 
will  break  a very  long  outline ; more  may  be,  and  often  ought  to  be, 
thrown  in,  but  feldom  are  neceffary  : and  when  two  woods  are  oppofed 
on  the  fides  of  a narrow  glade,  neither  has  fo  much  occafion  for  variety 
in  itfelf,  as  if  it  were  fingle  : if  they  are  very  different  from  each  other, 
the  contrail  fupplies  the  deficiency  to  each,  and  the  interval  between 
them  is  full  of  variety.  The  form  of  that  interval  is  indeed  of  as  much 
confequence  as  their  own  : though  the  outlines  of  both  the  woods  be  fe- 
parately  beautiful,  yet  if  together  they  do  not  call  the  open  fpace  into  an 
agreeable  figure,  the  whole  fcene  is  not  pleafing ; and  that  figure  is  never 
agreeable,  when  the  fides  too  clofely  correfpond  ; whether  they  are  exadly 
the  fame,  or  exactly  the  reverfe  of  each  other,  they  equally  appear 
artificial. 

Every  variety  of  outline  hitherto  mentioned,  may  be  traced  by  the  un- 
derwood alone  ; but  frequently  the  fame  effeds  may  be  produced  with 
more  eafe,  and  with  much  more  beauty,  by  a few  trees  handing  out  from 
the  thicket,  and  belonging,  or  feeming  to  belong  to  the  wood,  fo  as  to 
make  a part  of  its  figure.  Even  where  they  are  not  vranted  for  that 
purpofe,  detached  trees  are  fuch  agreeable  objeds,  fo  dihind,  fo  light, 
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when  compared  to  the  covert  about  them,  that  fkirting  along  it  in  fome 
parts,  and  breaking  it  in  others,  they  give  an  unaffected  grace,  which 
can  no  otherwife  be  given  to  the  outline.  They  have  a ftill  further  effect, 
when  they  ftretch  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  an  inlet,  or  before  part  of 
a recefs  into  the  wood  : they  are  thernfelves  fhewn  to  advantage  by  the 
fpace  behind  them,  and  that  fpace,  feen  between  their  Hems,  they  in  re- 
turn throw  into  an  agreeable  perfpective.  An  inferior  grace  of  the  fame 
kind  may  be  often  introduced,  only  by  diftingui filing  the  boles  of  fome 
trees  in  the  wood  itfelf,  and  keeping  down  the  thicket  beneath  them. 
Where  even  this  cannot  be  well  executed,  ftill  the  outline  may  be  filled 
with  fuch  trees  and  fitrubs  as  fwell  out  in  the  middle  of  their  growth, 
and  diminifh  at  both  ends  ; or  with  fuch  as  rife  in  a {lender  cone;  with 
thofe  whofe  branches  tend  upwards  ; or  whofe  bafe  is  very  fmall  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height ; or  which  are  very  thin  of  boughs  and  of  leaves. 
In  a confined  garden  fcene,  which  wants  room  for  the  effedl  of  detached 
trees,  the  outline  will  be  heavy,  if  thefe  little  attentions  are  difregarded. 

XX.  The  prevailing  character  of  a wood  is  generally  grandeur;  the 
principal  attention  therefore  which  it  requires,  is  to  prevent  the  exceffeg 
of  that  character,  to  diverfify  the  uniformity  of  its  extent,  to  lighten  the 
unwieldinefs  of  its  bulk,  and  to  blend  graces  with  greatnefs.  But  the 
character  of  a grove  is  beauty  ; fine  trees  are  lovely  objects ; a grove  is  an 
affemblage  of  them  ; in  which  every  individual  retains  much  of  its  own 
peculiar  elegance ; and  whatever  it  lofes,  is  transferred  to  the  fuperior 
beauty  of  the  whole.  To  a grove,  therefore,  which  admits  of  endlefs 
variety  in  the  difpofition  of  the  trees,  differences  in  their  fhapes  and  their 
greens  are  feldom  very  important,  and  fometimes  they  are  detrimental. 
Strong  contrails  fcatter  trees  which  are  thinly  planted,  and  which  have 
not  the  connexion  of  underwood ; they  no  longer  form  one  plantation  ; 
they  are  a number  of  fingle  trees.  A thick  grove  is  not  indeed  expofed 
to  this  mifchief,  and  certain  fituations  may  recommend  different  fhapes 
and  different  greens  for  their  effefts  upon  the  furface  >*but  in  the  outline 
they  are  feldom  much  regarded.  The  eye  attracted  into  the  depth  of  the 
grove,  paffes  by  little  circumftances  at  the  entrance  ; even  varieties  in  the 
form  of  the  line  do  not  always  engage  the  attention  ; they  are  not  fo  ap- 
parent as  in  a continued  thicket,  and  are  fcarcely  feen,  if  they  are  not 
confiderable. 
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XXI.  But  the  furface  and  the  outline  are  not  the  only  circumftances 
to  be  attended  to.  Though  a grove  be  beautiful  as  an  object,  it  is  befides 
delightful  as  a fpot  to  walk  or  to  fit  in ; and  the  choice  and  the  difpofition 
of  the  trees  for  effects  within , are  therefore  a principal  confederation. 
Mere  irregularity  alone  will  not  pleafe  ; ftriCt  order  is  there  more  agree- 
able than  abfolute  confufion  ; and  fome  meaning  better  than  none.  A re- 
gular plantation  has  a degree  of  beauty  ; but  it  gives  no  fatis faCtion,  be- 
caufe  we  know  that  the  fame  number  of  trees  might  be  more  beautifully 
arranged.  A difpofition,  however,  in  which  the  lines  only  are  broken, 
without  varying  the  diftances,  is  lefs  natural  than  any  ; for  though  we  can- 
not find  ftrait  lines  in  a foreft,  we  are  habituated  to  them  in  the  hedge-rows 
of  fields  ; but  neither  in  wuld  nor  in  cultivated  nature  do  we  ever  fee  trees 
equidifiant  from  each  other : that  regularity  belongs  to  art  alone.  The 
diftances  therefore  ftiould  be  ftrikingly  different : the  trees  ftiould  gather 
into  groupes,  or  ftand  in  various  irregular  lines,  and  defcribe  feveral  fi- 
gures : the  intervals  between  them  ftiould  be  contrafted  both  in  fliape  and 
in  dimenfions  : a large  fpace  fhould  in  fome  places  be  quite  open  ; in  others 
the  trees  ftiould  be  fo  clofe  together,  as  hardly  to  leave  a paffage  between 
them  ; and  in  others  as  far  apart  as  the  connexion  will  allow.  In  the 
forms  and  the  varieties  of  thefe  groupes,  thefe  lines,  and  thefe  openings,, 
principally  confifts  the  interior  beauty  of  a grove. 

The  force  of  them  is  moft  ftrongly  illuftrated  at  Claremont  * ; where 
the  walk  to  the  cottage,  though  deftitute  of  many  natural  advantages* 
and  eminent  for  none  ; though  it  commands  no  profpeCt ; though  the  wa- 
ter below  it  is  a trifling  pond  ; though  it  has  nothing,  in  ftiort,  but  ine- 
quality of  ground  to  recommend  it;  is  yet  the  fineft  part  of  the  garden: 
for  a grove  is  there  planted,  in  a gently  curved  direction,  all  along  the  fide 
of  a hill,  and  on  the  edge  of  a wood,  which  rifes  above  it.  Large  receffes 
break  it  into  feveral  clumps,  which  hang  down  the  declivity  ; fome  of 
them  approaching,  but  none  reaching  quite  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  receffes 
are  fo  deep,  as  to  form  great  openings  in  the  midft  of  the  grove  ; they 
penetrate  almoft  to  the  covert ; but  the  clumps  being  all  equally  fufpended 
from  the  wood ; and  a line  of  open  plantation,  though  fometimes  narrow, 
running  conftantly  along  the  top ; a continuation  of  grove  is  preferved, 
and  the  connexion  between  the  parts  is  never  broken.  Even  a groupe, 

* Near  Elher  in  Surrey. 
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which  near  one  of  the  extremities  ftands  out  quite  detached,  is  ftill  in  ftyle 
fo  fimilar  to  the  reft,  as  not  to  lofe  all  relation.  Each  of  thefe  clumps 
is  compofed  of  feveral  others  ftill  more  ultimately  united;  each  is 
full  of  groupes,  fometiines  of  no  more  than  two  trees ; fometimes 
of  four  or  five  ; and  now  and  then  in  larger  clutters:  an  irregular 
waving  line,  lfliiing  from  fome  little  croud,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  next; 
or  a few  fcattered  trees  drop  in  a more  diftant  fucceffion  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  intervals,  winding  here  like  a glade,  and  widening  there 
into  broader  openings,  differ  in  extent,  in  figure,  and  direction  ; but  all 
the  groupes,  the  lines,  and  the  intervals  are  collected  together  into  large 
general  clumps,  each  of  which  is  at  the  fame  time  both  compad  and  free, 
identical  and  various.  The  whole  is  a place  wherein  to  tarry  with  fecure 
delight,  or  faunter  with  perpetual  amufement. 

The  grove  at  Efher-Place  * was  planted  by  the  fame  mafterly  hand; 
but  the  neceftity  of  accommodating  the  young  plantation  to  fome  large 
trees  which  grew  there  before,  has  confined  its  variety.  The  groupes  are 
few  and  fmall  ; there  was  not  room  for  larger  or  for  more  : there  were  no 
opportunities  to  form  continued  narrow  glades  between  oppofite  lines >5 
the  vacant  fpaces  are  therefore  chiefly  irregular  openings  fpreading  every 
way,  and  great  differences  of  diftance  between  the  trees  are  the  principal 
variety  ; but  the  grove  winds  along  the  bank  of  a large  river,  on  the  fide 
and  at  the  foot  of  a very  fudden  afcent,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  co- 
vered with  wood.  In  one  place  it  preffes  clofe  to  the  covert : retires 
from  it  in  another  ; and  ftretches  in  a third  acrofs  a bold  recefs,  which 
runs  up  high  into  the  thicket.  The  trees  fometimes  overfpread  the  flat 
below  ; fometimes  leave  an  open  fpace  to  the  river  ; at  other  times  crown 
the  brow  of  a large  knole,  climb  up  a fteep,  or  hang  on  a gentle  declivity. 
Thefe  varieties  in  the  fituation  more  than  compenfate  for  the  want  of 
variety  in  the  difpofition  of  the  trees;  and  the  many  happy  circumftances 
which  concur 

..  In  Efher’s  peaceful  grove, 

Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham’s  love, 

render  this  little  fpot  more  agreeable  than  any  at  Claremont.  But  though 
it  was  right  to  preferve  the  trees  already  ftanding,  and  not  to  facrifice 
great  prefent  beauties  to  ftill  greater  in  futurity;  yet  this  attention  has 
been  a.  reftraint ; and  the  grove  at  Claremont,  confidered  merely  as  a 


* Contiguous  to  Claremont. 
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pi antat ion , is  in  deLcacy  of*  tafle,  and  fertility  of  invention,  fuperjor  to 
that  at  Efher. 

Both  were  early  efTays  in  the  modern  art  of  gardening;  and,  perhaps 
from  an  eage-rnefs  to  fhew  the  effect,  the  trees  in  both  were  placed  too 
near  together:  though  they  are  Bill  far  fhort  of  their  growth,  they  are 
run  up  into  poles,  and  the  groves  are  already  pafl  their  prime  ; but  the 
temptation  to  plant  for  fuch  a purpofe  no  longer  exifls,  now  that  expe- 
rience has  juflified  the  experiment.  If,  however,  we  Bill  have  not  pa- 
tience to  wait,  it  is  pofhble  to  fecure  both  a prefent  and  a future  effect, 
by  fixing  firft  on  a difpofition  which  will  be  beautiful  when  the  trees  are 
large,  and  then  intermingling  another  which  is  agreeable  while  they  arc 
fmall.  Thefe  occafional  trees  are  hereafter  to  be  taken  away,;  and  muB 
be  removed  in  time,  before  they  become  prejudicial  to  the  others. 

The  confequence  of  variety  in  the  difpofition,  is  variety  in  the  light 
and  fhade  of  the  grove;  which  maybe  improved  by  the  choice  of  the 
trees.  Some  are  impenetrable  to  the  fiercefi  fun-beam.;  others  det  in 
here  and  there  a ray  between  the  large  mafles  of  their  foliage;  and  others, 
thin  both  of  boughs  and  of  leaves,  only  chequer  the  ground.  Every  de- 
gree of  light  and  fhade,  from  a glare  to  obfcurity,  may  be  managed, 
partly  by  the  number,  and  partly  by  the  texture  of  the  trees.  Differences 
only  in  the  manner  of  their  growths  have  alfo  correfponding  effects  ; 
there  is  a clofenefs  under  thofe  whofe  branches  defcend  low,  and  fpread 
wide;  a fpace  and  liberty  where  the  arch  above  is  high;  and  frequent 
tranfitions  from  the  one  to  the  other  are  very  pleafing.  Thefe  Bill  are 
not  all  the  varieties  of  which  the  interior  of  a grove  is  capable  : trees 
indeed,  whofe  branches  nearly  reach  the  ground,  being  each  a fort  of 
thicket,  are  inconfiBent  with  an  open  plantation  : but  though  fome  of 
the  characteriflic  diflindions  are  thereby  excluded,  other  varieties  more 
minute  fucceed  in  their  place;  for  the  freedom  of  paflage  throughout 
brings  every  tree  in  its  turn  near  to  the  eye,  and  fubjeds  even  differences 
in  foilage  to  obfervation.  Thefe,  flight  as  they  may  feem,  are  agreeable 
when  they  occur  : it  is  true  they  are  not  regretted  when  wanting ; but  a 
defed  of  ornament  is  not  neceflarily  a blemifli. 

XXII.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  clumps  differ  only  in  extent 
from  a wood,  if  they  are  clofe ; or  from  a grove,  if  they  are  open  : they 
-are  fmall  woods,  and  fmall  groves,  governed  by  the  fame  principles  as 
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the  larger,  after  allowances  made  for  their  dimenfions.  But  befides  the 
properties  they  may  have  in  common  with  woods  or  with  groves,  they  have 
others  peculiar  to  themfelves,  which  require  examination. 

They  are  either  independant  or  relative  ; when  independant,  their  beauty, 
as  fingle  objeds,  is  folely  to  be  attended  to  ; when  relative,  the  beauty  of 
the  individuals  muft  be  facrificed  to  the  effed  of  the  whole,  which  is  the 
greater  confideration. 

The  leaft  clump  that  can  be,  is  of  two  trees ; and  the  beft  effed  they 
can  have  is,  that  their  heads  united  fhould  appeal*  one  large  tree:  two 
therefore  of  different  fpecies,  or  feven  or  eight  of  fuch  fhapes  as  do  not 
eafily  join,  can  hardly  be  a beautiful  groupe,  efpecially  if  it  have  a ten- 
dency to  a circular  form.  Such  clumps  of  firs,  though  very  common, 
are  feldom  pleafing  ; they  do  not  compofe  one  mafs,  but  are  only  a con- 
fufed  number  of  pinnacles.  The  confufion  is  however  avoided,  by  placing 
them  in  fucceflion,  not  in  clufters ; and  a clump  of  fuch  trees  is  therefore 
more  agreeable  when  it  is  extended  rather  in  length  than  in  breadth. 

Three  trees  together  muft  form  either  a right  line,  or  a triangle : to 
difguife  the  regularity,  the  diftances  fhould  be  very  different.  Diftinc- 
tions  in  their  fhapes  contribute  alfo  to  the  fame  end  ; and  variety  in  their 
growths  ftill  more.  When  a ftrait  line  confifts  of  two  trees  nearly  fimilar, 
and  of  a third  much  lower  than  they  are,  the  even  diredion  in  which 
they  ftand  is  hardly  difcernible. 

If  humbler  growths  at  the  extremity  can  difeompofe  the  ftrideft  re- 
gularity, the  ufe  of  it  is  thereby  recommended  upon  other  occalions.  It 
is  indeed  the  variety  peculiarly  proper  for  clumps  : every  apparent  arti- 
fice affeding  the  objeds  of  nature,  difgufts  j and  clumps  are  fuch  dif- 
tinguifhed  objeds,  fo  liable  to  the  fufpicion  of  having  been  left  or  placed 
on  purpofe  to  be  fo  diftinguifhed,  that  to  divert  the  attention  from  thefe  . 
fymptoms  of  art,  irregularity  in  the  compofition  is  more  important  to 
them  than  to  a wood  or  to  a grove  ; being  alfo  lefs  extenfive,  they  do  not 
admit  fo  much  variety  of  outline  : but  variety  of  growths  is  moft  ob- 
fervable  in  a fmall  compafs ; and  the  feveral  gradations  often  may  be  caft 
into  beautiful  figures. 

The  extent  and  the  outline  of  a wood  or  a grove  engage  the  attention 
more  than  the  extremities  ; but  in  clumps  thefe  laft  are  of  the  moft  con- 
fequence : they  determine  the  form  of  the  whole  ; and  both  of  them  are 
generally  in  fight:  great  care  fhould  therefore  be  taken  to  make  them 
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agreeable  and  different.  The  eafe  with  which  they  may  be  compared, 
forbids  all  fimilarity  between  them  : for  every  appearance  of  equality  fug- 
gefts  an  idea  of  art ; and  therefore  a clump  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  feems 
lefs  the  work  of  nature  than  one  which  ftretches  into  length. 

Another  peculiarity  of  clumps,  is  the  facility  with  which  they  admit  a 
mixture  of  trees,  and  of  ftirubs  j of  wood,  and  of  grove;  in  fhort,  of 
every  fpecies  of  plantation.  None  are  more  beautiful  than  thofe  w'hich 
are  fo  compofed.  Such  compofitions  are,  however,  more  proper  in  corn- 
pad:  than  in  ftraggling  clumps  : they  are  mod  agreeable  when  they  form 
one  mafs : if  the  tranfitions  from  very  lofty  to  very  humble  growths, 
from  thicket  to  open  plantations,  be  frequent  and  fudden,  the  diforder  is 
more  fuited  to  rude  than  to  elegant  feenes. 

XXIII.  The  occajions  on  which  independant  clumps  may  be  applied, 
are  many.  They  are  often  defireable  as  beautiful  objeds  in  themfelves ; 
they  are  fometime  necelfary  to  break  an  extent  of  lawn,  or  a continued  line, 
•whether  of  ground  or  of  plantation;  but  on  all  occafions  a jealoufy  of  art 
conftantly  attends  them,  which  irregularity  in  their  figure  will  not  always 
alone  remove.  Though  elevations  fhew  them  to  advantage,  yet  a hillock 
evidently  thrown  up  on  purpofe  to  be  crowned  with  a clump,  is  artificial 
to  a degree  of  diTguft : fome  of  the  trees  fhould  therefore  be  planted  on 
the  fides,  to  take  off  that  appearance.  The  fame  expedient  may  be  ap- 
plied to  clumps  placed  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  to  interrupt  its  famenefs : 
they  will  have  lefs  oftentation  of  defign,  if  they  are  in  part  carried  down 
either  declivity.  The  objedion  already  made  to  planting  many  along  fuch 
a brow,  is  on  the  fame  principle  : a fingle  clump  is  lefs  fufpeded  of  art ; 
if  it  be  an  open  one,  there  can  be  no  finer  fituation  for  it,  than  juft  at  the 
point  of  an  abrupt  hill,  or  on  a promontory  into  a lake  or  a river.  It  is 
in  either  a beautiful  termination,  diftind  by  its  pofition,  and  enlivened  by 
an  expanfe  of  fky  or  of  water,  about  and  beyond  it.  Such  advantages 
may  ballance  little  defects  in  its  form;  but  they  are  loft  if  other  clumps 
are  planted  near  it  : art  then  intrudes,  and  the  whole  is  difpleafing. 

XXIV.  But  though  a multiplicity  of  clumps,  when  each  is  an  inde- 
pendant objed,  feldom  feems  natural ; yet  a number  of  them  may,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  art,  be  admitted  into  the  fame  feene,  if  they  bear  a 
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relation  to  each  other  : if  by  their  fucceflion  they  diverfify  a continued  out- 
line of  wood  ; if  between  them  they  form  beautiful  glades ; if  all  together 
they  caft  an  extenfive  lawn  into  an  agreeable  fhape,  the  effeff  prevents  any 
ferutiny  into  the  means  of  producing  it.  But  when  the  reliance  on  that 
effed  is  fo  great,  every  other  conlideration  mud  give  way  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole.  The  figure  of  the  glade,  of  the  lawn,  or  of  the  wood,  are 
principally  to  be  attended  to  : the  fined  clumps,  if  they  do  not  fall  eafily 
into  the  great  lines,  are  blemifhes  : their  connedions,  their  contrads,  are 
more  important  than  their  forms. 

A line  of  clumps,  if  the  intervals  be  clofed  by  others  beyond  them, 
has  the  appearance  of  a wood,  or  of  a grove ; and  in  one  refped  the  fem- 
blance  has  an  advantage  over  the  reality.  In  different  points  of  view,  the 
relations  between  the  clumps  are  changed  ; and  a variety  of  forms  is  pro- 
duced, which  no  continued  wood  or  grove,  however  broken,  can  furnifh. 
Thefe  forms  cannot  all  be  equally  agreeable;  and  too  anxious  a foli- 
citude  to  make  them  every  where  pleafing,  may,  perhaps,  prevent  their 
being  ever  beautiful.  The  effed  mud  often  be  left  to  chance  ; but  it 
fhould  be  dudioufly  confulted  from  a few  principal  points  of  view ; and 
it  is  eafy  to  make  any  recefs,  any  prominence,  any  figure  in  the  outline, 
by  clumps  thus  advancing  before,  or  retiring  behind  one  another. 

But  amidft  all  the  advantages  attendant  on  this  fpecies  of  plantation, 
it  is  often  exceptionable  when  commanded  from  a neighbouring  eminence; 
clumps  below  the  eye  lofe  fome  of  their  principal  beauties;  and  a num- 
ber of  them  betray  the  art  of  which  they  are  always  liable  to  be  fufped- 
ed  : they  compofe  no  furface  of  wood  ; and  all  effeds  arifing  from  the  re- 
lations between  them  are  entirely  loft.  A profped  fpotted  with  many 
clumps  can  hardly  be  great : unlefs  they  are  fo  diftind  as  to  be  objeds, 
or  fo  diftant  as  to  unite  into  one  mafs,  they  are  feldom  an  improvement  of 
a view. 

* XXV.  The  proper  fituations  for  fingle  trees  are  frequently  the  fame 
as  for  clumps  ; the  choice  will  often  be  determined,  folely  by  the  confide- 

ration 

* The  introdu&ion  of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which  we  owe  principally  to  Archibald  duke 
of  Argyle,  contributed  effentially  to  the  richnefs  of  colouring  fo  peculiar  to  our  modern  land- 
Ikip.  The  mixture  of  various  greens,  the  contrail  of  forms  between  our  foreft  trees  and  the 
northern  and  Weft-Indian  firs  and  pines,  are  improvements  more  recent  than  Kent,  or  but  little 
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ration  of  proportion,  between  the  object,  and  the  fpot  it  is  intended  to 
occupy  ; and  if  the  defired  effed  can  be  attained  by  a iingle  tree,  the  iim- 
plicity  of  the  means  recommends  it.  Sometimes  it  will  be  preferred 

known  to  him.  The  weeping-willow  and  every  florid  Ihrub,  each  tree  of  delicate  or  bold  leaf, 
are  new  tints  in  the  compofition  of  our  gardens.  The  laft  century  was  certainly  acquainted  with 
many  of  thofe  rare  plants  we  now  admire.  The  Weymouth  pine  has  long  been  naturalized 
here  ; the  patriarch  plant  ftill  exifts  at  Longleat.  The  light  and  graceful  acacia  was  known  as 
early  ; witnefs  thofe  ancient  Items  in  the  court  of  Bedford-houfe  in  Bloomfbury-fquare  ; and  in 
the  bilhop  of  London’s  garden  at  Fulham  are  many  exotics  of  very  ancient  date.  I douht 
therefore  whether  the  difficulty  of  preferving  them  in  a clime  fo  foreign  to  their  nature  did  not 
convince  our  anceftors  of  their  inutility  in  general  ; unlefs  the  fliapelinefs  of  the  lime  and  horfe- 
chefnut,  which  accorded  fo  well  with  eftablifhed  regularity,  and  which  thence  and  from  their, 
novelty  grew  in  faffiion,  did  not  occafion  the  negleft  of  the  more  curious  plants. 

But  juft  as  the  encomiums  are  that  I have  bellowed  on  Kent’s  difcoveries,  he  was  neither 
without  affiftance  or  faults.  Mr.  Pope  undoubtedly  contributed  to  form  his  tafte.  The  defign 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  garden  at  Carlton-houfe  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  poet’s  at 
Twickenham.  There  was  a little  of  affedled  modefty  in  the  latter,  when  he  faid,  of  all  his 
works  he  was  moll  proud  of  his  garden.  And  yet  it  was  a lingular  effort  of  art  and  tafte  to, 
imprefs  fo  much  variety  and  fcenery  on  a fpot  of  live  acres.  The  paffmg  through  the  gloom 
from  the  grotto  to  the  opening  day,  the  retiring  and  again  affembling  lhades,  the  dulky  groves, 
the  larger  lawn.,  and  the  folemnity  of  the  termination  at  the  cypreffes  that  lead  up  to  his  mo- 
ther’s tomb,  are  managed  with  exquifite  judgment;  and  though  Lord  Peterborough  affifted  him. 

To  form  his  quincunx  and  to  rank  his  vines, 

thofe  were  not  the  moll  pleafing  ingredients  of  his  little  perfpeftive. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  difpofition  of  the  garden  at.  Roulham,  laid  out  for  General 
Dormer,  and  in  my  opinion  the  moll  engaging  of  all  Kent’s  works,  was  not  planned  on  the 
model  of  Mr.  Pope’s,  at  leaft  in  the  opening  and  retiring  lhades  of  Venus’s  vale.  The  whole 
is  as  elegant  and  antique  as  if  the  emperor  Julian  had  feledted  the  moll  pleafing  folitude 
about  Daphne  to  enjoy  a philofophic  retirement. 

That  Kent’s  ideas  were  but  rarely  great,  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  novelty  of  his 
art.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  tranfported  the  ftyle  of  gardening  at  once  from  a few 
acres  to  tumbling  of  forefts  and  though  new  falhions  like  new  religions,  (which  are  new 
falhions),  often  lead  men  to  the  moll  oppolite  exceffes,  it  could  not  be  the  cafe  in  gardening, 
where  the  experiments  would  have  been  fo  expenlive.  Yet  it  is  true  too  that  the  features  in 
Kent  s landlkips  were  feldom  majeftic.  His  clumps  were  puny,  he  aimed  at  immediate  elieft, 
and  planted  not  for  futurity.  One  fees  no  large  woods  Iketched  out  by  his  direction*  Nor  are 
we  yet  entirely  rifen  above  a too  great  frequency  of  fmall  clumps,  efpecially  in  the  elbows  of 
ferpentine  rivers.  How  common  to  fee  three  or  four  beeches,  then  as  many  larches,  a third 
knot  of  cypreffes,  and  a revolution  of  all  three ! Kent’s  laft  defigns  were  in  a higher  ftyle,  as 
his  ideas  opened  on  fuccefs.  The  north  terras  at  Claremont  was  much  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the 
garden.  Vide  Lord  Orford  on  Modern  Gardening. 
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merely  for  variety ; and  may  be  ufed  to  mark  one  point  in  a fcene  in 
which  two  or  three  points  are  already  diftinguifhed  by  clumps.  It  may 
occafionally  be  applied  to  moft  of  the  purpofes  for  which  clumps  are 
ufed  ; may  be  an  independant  objed  ; may  interrupt  a continued  line, 
or  decorate  an  extent  of  fpace : there  is  but  one  cffedfc  refulting  from 
clumps  which  may  not  to  a certain  degree  be  produced  by  fingle  trees ; a 
number  of  them  will  never  unite  into  one  large  mafs  ; but  more  diftant 
relations  may  be  obferved  between  them.  Scattered  about  a lawn,  they 
call:  it  into  an  agreeable  fhape ; and  to  produce  that  fhape,  each  mud  be 
placed  with  an  attention  to  the  reft;  they  may  ftand  in  particular  direc- 
tions, and  colledively  form  agreeable  figures  ; or  between  feveral  ftrag- 
gling  trees  little  glades  may  open,  full  of  variety  and  beauty.  The  lines 
they  trace  are  fainter  than  thofe  which  larger  plantations  deferibe;  but 
then  their  forms  are  their  own  ; they  are  therefore  abfolutely  free  from  all 
appearance  of  art ; any  difpofition  of  them,  if  it  be  but  irregular,  is  fure 
to  be  natural. 

The  fituations  of  fingle  trees  is  the  firft  confideration  ; and  differences 
in  the  diftances  between  them  their  greateft  variety.  In  fhape,  they  ad- 
mit of  no  choice  but  that  which  their  fpecies  affords ; greatnefs  often, 
beauty  often,  fometimes  mere  folidity,  and  now  and  then  peculiarity 
alone,  recommends  them.  Their  fituations  will  alfo  frequently  determine 
the  fpecies : if  they  are  placed  before  a continued  line  of  wood  only  to 
break  it,  they  fhould  commonly  be  fimilar  to  the  trees  in  that  wood  ; they 
will  elfe  lofe  their  connexion,  and  not  affeeft  the  outline  which  they  are 
intended  to  vary  ; but  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  independant  objects, 
they  are  as  fuch  more  difcernible  when  diftinguifhed  both  in  their  fhapes 
and  their  greens  from  any  plantations  about  them.  After  all,  the  choice, 
cfpecially  in  large  feenes,  is  much  confined  to  the  trees  on  the  fpot; 
young  clumps  from  the  firft  have  fome,  and  foon  produce  a confiderable 
effeeft ; but  a young  fingle  tree  for  many  years  has  none  at  all ; and  it  is 
often  more  judicious  to  preferve  one  already  growing,  though  not  exactly 
fuch  as  might  be  wifhed,  either  in  itfelf,  or  in  its  fituation,  than  to  plant 
in  its  ftead  another,  which  may  be  a finer  objedl,  and  better  placed,  in  a 
diftant  futurity. 
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XXVI.  In  confidering  the  fubjeCts  of  gardening,  ground  and  wood 
firft  prefent  themfelves ; water  is  the  next,  which,  though  not  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  a beautiful  compofition,  yet  occurs  fo  often,  and  is  fo  capi- 
tal a feature,  that  it  is  always  regretted  when  wanting ; and  no  large 
place  can  be  fuppofed,  a little  fpot  can  hardly  be  imagined,  in  which 
it  may  not  be  agreeable ; it  accommodates  itfelf  to  every  fituation ; 
is  the  moft  interefting  object  in  a landfcape,  and  the  happieft  cir- 
cumftance  in  a retired  recefs ; captivates  the  eye  at  a diftance,  in- 
vites approach,  and  is  delightful  when  near  ; it  refrelhes  an  open  ex- 
pofure ; it  animates  a fhade ; chears  the  drearinefs  of  a wafte,  and 
enriches  the  moft  crouded  view  : in  form,  in  ftyle,  and  in  extent,  may 
be  made  equal  to  the  greateft  compofitions,  or  adapted  to  the  laft  : 
it  may  fpread  in  a calm  expanfe,  to  footh  the  tranquillity  of  a peace- 
ful fcene ; or  hurrying  along  a devious  courfe,  add  fplendor  to  a gay, 
and  extravagance  to  a romantic  lituation.  So  various  are  the  cha- 
racters which  water  can  aflume,  that  there  is  fcarceh  an  idea  in  which  it 
may  not  concur,  or  an  impreftion  which  it  cannot  enforce  : a deep  ftag- 
nated  pool,  dank  and  dark  with  fhades  which  it  dimly  reflects,  befits 
the  feat  of  melancholy;  even  a river,  if  it  be  funk  between  two  difmal 
banks,  and  dull  both  in  motion  and  colour,  is  like  a hollow  eye  which 
deadens  the  countenance ; and  over  a fluggard,  filent  ftream,  creeping 
heavily  along  altogether,  hangs  a gloom,  which  no  art  can  diflipate,  nor 
even  the  fun-fhine  difperfe.  A gently  murmuring  rill,  clear  and  fhallow, 
juft  gurgling,  juft  dimpling,  impofes  filence,  fuits  with  folitude,  and 
leads  to  meditation  : a brifker  current,  which  wantons  in  little  eddies 
over  a bright  fandy  bottom,  or  babbles  among  pebbles,  fpreads  chearful- 
nefs  all  around : a greater  rapidity,  and  more  agitation,  to  a certain  de- 
gree, are  animating  ; but  in  excefs,  inftead  of  wakening,  they  alarm  the 
fenfes;  the  roar  and  the  rage  of  a torrent,  its  force,  its  violence,  its  im- 
petuofity,  tend  to  infpire  terror ; that  terror,  which,  whether  as  caufe  or 
effeCt,  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  fublimity. 

AbftraCted,  however,  from  all  thefe  ideas,  from  every  fenfation,  either 
of  depreflion,  compofure,  or  exertion  ; and  confidering  water  merely  as 
an  objeCt,  no  other  is  fo  apt  foon  to  catch,  and  long  to  fix  the  attention  : 

but 
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but  it  may  want  beauties  ©f  which  we  know  it  is  capable  j or  the  marks 
may  be  confufed  by  whicch  we  diftinguifh  its  fpecies ; and  thefe  defers 
difpleafe:  to  avoid  them,  the  properties  of  each  fpecies  muft  be  de- 
termined!. 

All  water  is  either  runnimg,  or  Jiagnated when  ftagnated,  it  forms  a lake 
or  a pool , which  differ  onlyv  in  extent ; and  a pool  and  a pond  are  the  fame. 
Running  waters  are  either  a rivulet , a river y or  a rill ; and  thefe  differ  only 
in  breadth  ; a rivulet  and  a brook  are  fynonirnous  terms ; a Jlream  and  a 
current  are  general  names  for  all. 

In  a garden,  the  water  iis  generally  imitative.  That  which  in  the  open 
country  would  be  called  a great  pond,  there  alfumes  the  name,  and  fhould 
be  fhaped  as  if  it  had  the  (extent  of  a lake  * ; for  it  is  large  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  p>lace.  Though  fometimes  a real  river  paffes 
through  a garden,  yet  fill  but  a fmall  portion  of  it  is  feen  ; and  more 
frequently  the  femblance  only  of  fuch  a- portion  is  fubftituted  inftead  of 
the  reality.  In  either  cafe,  the  imitation  is  loft,  if  the  chara<fteriftic  dif- 
tintftions  between  a lake  and  a river  be  not  fcrupuloufly  preferved. 

XXVII.  The  charadtetriftic  property  of  running  water  is  progrefs : of 
ftagnated,  is  circuity:,  the  one  ftretches  into  length;  the  other  fpreads 
over  fpace  : but  it  is  notr  neceftary  that  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
lake  be  feen,  or  that  no  bounds  be  fet  to  the  profpedt  of  a river : on  the 
contrary,  the  latter  is  nevter  more  beautiful  than  when  it  is  loft  in  a wood, 
or  retires  behind  a hill  froim  the  view  : the  former  never  appears  fo  great 
as  when  its  termination  is  concealed  ; the  Jhapey  not  the  cloJey  denotes  the 
character ; if  the  oppofite  fhores  are  both  concave,  they  feem  intended  to 
furround,  and  to  meet ; iif  they  are  nearly  parallel,  they  {hew  no  tendency 
to  come  together,  but  fuggeft  the  idea  of  continuation. 

To  make  both  the  banks  of  a river  in  concave  forms  is  to  fin  againft 
this  firft  principle  ; and  yet  the  fault  is  often  committed,  in  order  to 
encreafe  the  expanfe ; but  when  the  bold  fweep  of  a river  is  thus  con- 
verted into  an  infigniftaant  pool,  more  is  loft  to  the  imagination  in 

* A fmall  lake  edged  by  a wlmding  bank  with  fcattered  trees  that  led  to  a feat  at  the  head  of 
the  pond,  was  common  to  Clareimont,  Ether,  and  others  of  his  deftgns.  At  Efher,  the  prof- 
pefts  more  than  aided  the  painter’s  genius — they  marked  out  the  points  where  his  art  was  necelfary 
or  not ; but  thence  left  his  judgment  in  poffeflion  of  all  its  glory.  V ide  Lord  Or  ford  on  Mo- 
dern Gardening. 
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length,  than  is  gained  to  the  view  in  breadth;  and,  paradoxical  as  the 
aflertion  may  feem,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  water  would  appear  more 
important,  were  it  narrower.  When  one  bank,  therefore,  retires,  the 
other,  if  it  does  not  advance,  fhould,  at  the  leafr,  continue  its  former 
direction  ; or  if  that  were  convex,  it  may  be  draitened  j but  both  mu  ft 
not  together  depart  from  the  appearance  of  progrefs. 

Particular  occafions  may,  however,  juftify  a Teeming  deviation  from 
the  rule.  To  make  room  for  an  ifland,  it  may  be  proper  to  widen  the 
river  every  way  ; for  there  the  water  is,  in  fad,  intended  to  furround  and 
to  meet ; while  the  currents  on  each  fide  preferve  the  principal  character. 
The  fame  liberty  may  alfo  be  allowed  on  the  influx  of  a collateral  dream  ; 
and  the  acceflion  will  account  both  for  the  breadth  and  for  the  fliape  ; but 
the  licence  mud  here  be  ufed  with  moderation,  led  the  wide  place  be- 
come principal,  and  divide  the  river  into  two  dreams,  the  one  falling  in- 
to a pool,  and  the  other  iduing  from  it.  Both  the  fldes  of  a lake  may  at 
all  times  retire  ; but  on  fuch  an  acceflion,  the  encreafe  fltould  be  chiefly 
on  the  fliore  oppodte  to  the  collateral  dream,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  a 
real  enlargement  of  the  lake,. and  not  merely  the  mouth  of  a river. 

A collateral  dream  fliould,  in  general,  keep,  or  feem  to  keep  for  fome 
way,  to  nearly  the  fame  breadth:  if  it  diminifhes  very  fad,  it  mud  foon 
come  to  an  end,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  a creek  than  of  a dream. 
Whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other,  may  be  matter  of  indifference  when 
it  falls  into  a lake;  but  a creek  is  feldom  agreeable  in  a river ; it  diverts 
the  current ; its  waters  feem  ftagnated  ; it  weakens  the  idea  of  progrefs. 

All  recedes  in  which  the  current  is  lod,  are  blemifhes  in  a river ; a bay 
is  as  exceptionable  as  a creek  ; whatever  be  the  form,  if  it  be  a recepta- 
cle, not  a paflage,  it  is  a fymptom  that  the  water  rather  fpreads  than  pro- 
ceeds, and  hurts  the  character  of  the  river:  but  a head-land,  which  only 
turns  or  contracts  the  dream,  though  it  make  a fort  of  bay,  is  not  liable  to 
theTame  objection.  Such  a bay  has  a vent ; fuch  an  obdru&ion  only 
drengthens  the  current;  they  do  not  fugged  the  mod  didant  idea  of  dag- 
nation.  It  is  almod  needlefs  to  add,  that  in  a lake,  jud  the  reverfe  of  a 
river,  creeks,  bays,  recedes  of  every  kind,  are  always  in  character,  fome- 
times  necefiary,  and  generally  beautiful ; the  objections  to  them  in  the 
one,  are  recommendations  of  them  to  the  other. 
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XXVIII.  Besides  the  circumftances  which  have  been  mentioned,  and 
in  which  a river  and  a lake  effentially  differ;  befides  thofe  in  which  they 
agree,  and  which  are  too  obvious  to  require  illuftration;  there  are  fome 
peculiar  to  each  character,  and  which  though  common  in  the  one,  can 
hardly  occur  in  the  other;,  at  leaft,  not  fo  often,  nor  to  that  degree,  as  to 
become  fubjedts  of  comparifon. 

Space  is  effential  to  a lake ; it  may  fpread  to  any  extent ; and  the  mind, 
always  pleafed  to  expand  itfelf  on  great  ideas,  delights  even  in  its  vaft- 
nefs.  A lake  cannot  be  too  large  as  a fubjedt  of  defeription,  or  of  con- 
templation : but  the  eye  receives  little  fatisfadlion  when  it  has  not  a form 
on  which  to  reft : the  ocean  itfelf  hardly  atones  by  all  its  grandeur  for  its 
infinity;  and  a profpedt  of  it  is,  therefore,  always  moft  agreeable,  when 
in  fome  part,  at  no  great  diftance,  a reach  of  fhore,  a promontory,  or  an 
ifland,  reduces  the  immenfity  into  fhape.  If  the  moft  extenfive  view 
which  can  be  the  objedt  of  vifion,  muff  be  reftrained,  in  order  to  be 
pleating ; if  the  nobleft  ideas  which  the  creation  can  fuggeff,  muff  be 
checked  in  their  career,  before  they  can  be  accommodated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  beauty  ; an  offence  againft  thofe  principles,  a tranfgreflion  of  that 
reftraint,  will  not  eafily  be  forgiven  on  a fubjedt  lefs  than  indefinite  : a 
lake  whofe  bounds  are  out  of  fight,  is  circumfcribed  in  reality,  not  in 
appearance ; at  the  fame  time  that  it  difappoints  the  eye,  it  confines 
the  imagination;  it  is  but  a wafte  of  waters,  neither  interefling  nor 
agreeable. 

A diftant  flat  coaff,  dimly  and  doubtfully  feen,  does  not  obviate  the 
objedtion,  but  it  may  be  the  means  of  removing  it;  for  elevation  and 
diftindtnefs  give  an  appearance  of  proximity,  and  contradt  the  fpace  they 
limit.  This  is  the  conftant  effedt  of  a high  fhore ; a low  one,  covered 
with  wood,  is  in  reality  raifed  ; and  marked  by  buildings,  becomes  more 
confpicuous ;.  it  acquires  an  artifical  elevation  and  diftindtnefs. 

Thefe  obfervations,  though  immediately  relative  to  very  large  bodies 
of  water,  are  ffill  applicable  to  imitative  lakes  in  parks  and  gardens.  The 
principles  upon  which  they  are  founded  are  equally  true  in  both  ; and 
though  an  artificial  lake  cannot  be  fuppofed,  which  fhall  be  ablolutely, 
yet  comparatively  it  may  be  extravagant : it  may  be  fo  out  of  proportion 
to  its  appendages,  as  to  feem  a wafte  of  water ; for  all  fize  is  in  fome  re- 

fpedts  relative : if  this  exceeds  its  due  dimenfions,  and  if  a flatnefs  of 
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Ihore  beyond  it  adds  Hill  to  the  drearinefs  of  the  fiene,  wood  to  raife  the 
banks,  and  objects  to  diftinguiflh  them,  will,  from  the  fame  caufe,  pro- 
duce the  fame  effects  as  on  a larger  feale.  If  the  length  of  a piece  of 
water  be  too  great  for  its  breadth,  fo  as  to  deftro.)  all  idea  of  circuity, 
the  extremities  fliould  be  confidered  as  too  far  off  and  made  important, 
to  give  them  proximity:  while  at  the  fame  time  th*  breadth  may  be  fa- 
voured, by  keeping  down  the  banks  on  the  fide.  On  the  fame  principle, 
if  the  lake  be  too  fmall,  a low  fhore  will,  in  appearance,  encreafe  the 
extent. 

But  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  whole  fcene  be  bounded  : if  form  be 
impreffed  on  a considerable  part,  the  eye  can,  without  difguft,  permit  a 
large  reach  to  ftretch  beyond  its  ken  ; it  can  even  be  pleafed  to  obferve  a 
tremulous  motion  in  the  horizon,  which  Ihews  that  the  water  has  not 
there  yet  attained  its  teimination.  Still  Short  of  this,  the  extent  may  be 
kept  in  uncertainty  ; a hill  or  a wood  may  conceal  one  of  th.£  extremities, 
and  the  country  beyond  it,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
iuppofed  continuation  of  fo  large  a body  of  water.  Opportunities  to 
choofe  this  fhape  are  frequent,  and  it  is  the  molt  perfedl  of  any  : the 
fcene  is  clofed,  but  the  extent  of  the  lake  is  undetermined;  a complete 
form  is  exhibited  to  the  eye,  while  a boundlefs  range  is  left  open  to  the 
imagination. 

But  mere  form  will  only  give  content,  not  delight ; that  depends  upon 
the  outline,  which  is  capable  of  exquifite  beauty • and  the  bays  and  the 
creeks,  and  the  promontories , which  are  ordinary  parts  of  that  outline,  to- 
gether with  the  accidents  of  ijlands , of  inlets  and  of  outlets  to  rivers,  are 
in  their  fhapes  and  their  combinations  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  variety. 

A ftrait  line  of  conliderable  length  may  find  a place  in  that  variety  ; 
and  it  is  fometimes  of  lingular  ufe  to  prevent  the  femblance  of  a river  in 
a channel  formed  between  iflands  and  the  Ihore.  But  no  figure  perfectly 
regular  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  ; it  always  feems  artificial,  unlefs  its 
lize  abfolutely  forbid  the  fuppofition.  A femi-circular  bay,  though  the 
lhape  be  beautiful,  is  not  natural ; and  any  rectilinear  figure  is  abfolutely 
ugly.;  but  if  one  line  be  curved,  another  may  fometimes  be  almoft  ilrait.; 
the  contrail  is  agreeable ; and  to  multiply  the  occafions  of  Ihewing  con- 
trails, may  often  be  a reafon  for  giving  feveral  dire&ions  to  a creek,  and 
more  than  two  lides  to  a promontory. 
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Bays,  creeks,  and  promontories,  though  extremely  beautiful,  {hould 
not,  however,  be  very  numerous ; for  a fhore  broken  into  little  point3 
and  hollows  has  no  certainty  of  outline  ; it  is  only  ragged,  not  diverfified; 
and  the  diftindnefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  great  parts  are  hurt  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  fubdivifions  : but  iflands,  though  the  channels  between  them 
be  narrow,  do  not  fo  often  derogate  from  greatnefs ; they  intimate  a 
fpace  beyond  them  whofe  boundaries  do  not  appear ; md  remove  to  a 
diftance  the  fhore  which  is  feen  in  perfpedive  between  nem.  Such  par- 
tial interruptions  of  the  fight  fuggeft  ideas  of  extent  to  the  imagination. 

The  inlets  and  the  outlets  of  rivers  have  fimilar  effeds : fancy  purfues 
the  courfe  of  the  Breams  far  beyond  the  view;  no  limits  are  fixed  to  its 
excurfions.  Thegreatefl:  compofition  therefore  of  water  is  that,  which  is 
in  part  a lake,  and  in  part  a river ; which  has  all  the  exoanfe  of  the  one, 
and  all  the  continuation  of  the  other,  each  being  ftrorgly  charaderifed 
to  the  very  point  of  their  junction  : if  that  jundion  break  into  a fide  of 
the  lake,  the  direction  of  the  river  fhould  be  oblique  to  the  line  it  cuts ; 
redangular  bifedions  are  in  this,  as  in  all  other  inftances,  formal ; but 
when  the  conflux  is  at  an  angle,  fo  that  the  bank  of  the  river  coincides 
with  one  fhore  of  the  lake,  they  fhould  both  continue  for  fome  way  in  the 
fame  diredion ; a deviation  from  that  line  immediately  at  the  outlet  de- 
taches the  lake  from  the  river. 

XXIX.  Though  the  windings  of  a river  are  proverbially  deferiptive 
of  its  courfe,  yet  without  being  perpetually  wreathed,  it  maybe  natural  : 
nor  is  the  charader  exprefied  only  by  the  turnings.  On  the  contrary,  if 
they  are  too  frequent  and  fudden,  the  current  is  reduced  into  a number 
of  feparate  pools,  and  the  idea  of  progrefs  is  obfeured  by  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  it.  Length  is  the  ftrongeft  fymptom  of  continuation ; long 
reaches  are,  therefore,  eharaderiflic  of  a river,  and  they  conduce  much 
to  its  beauty  ; each  is  a confiderable  piece  of  water  ; and  variety  of  beau- 
tiful forms  may  be  given  to  their  outlines ; but  a flrait  one  can  very  fel- 
dom  be  admitted ; it  has  the  appearance  of  a cut  canal,  unlefs  great 
breadth,  a bridge  acrofs  it,  and  ftrong  contrafts  between  the  objeds  on 
the  banks,  difguife  the  formality.  A very  fmall  curvature  obliterates 
every  idea  of  art  and  ftagnation  ; and  a greater  is  often  mifehievous ; for 
an  excefs  of  deviation  from  a flrait  towards  a circular  line,  fhortens  the 
view,  weakens  the  idea  of  continuation,  and  though  not  chargeable  with 
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ftiffnefs,  yet  approaches  to  regularity ; whereas  the  line  of  beauty  keeps 
at  a diftance  from  every  figure,  which  a rule  can  determine,  or  a compafs 
defcribe. 

A confiderable  degree  of  roundnefs  is,  however,  often  becoming,  where 
the  dream  changes  its  direction;  and  if  the  turn  be  effected  by  a fharp  point 
of  land  on  one  fide,  there  is  the  more  occafion  for  circuity  on  the  other. 
The  river  fhould  alfo  be  widened  under  that  other  bank  ; for  it  is  the 
nature  of  water  thus  driven  out  of  its  courfe,  to  dafh  and  encroach  upon 
the  oppofite  fhore ; where  this  circumftance  has  been  attended  to,  the 
bend  appears  natural  ; and  the  view  ending  in  fpace,  gives  fcope  to  the 
imagination  : the  turn,  therefore,  ought  generally  to  be  larger  than  a 
right  angle;  if  it  be  lefs,  it  clofes  immediately,  and  checks  the  idea  of 
prog  refs. 

XXX.  To  further  that  idea  is  one  ufe  of  bridges ; though  they  crofs, 
they  do  not  clofe  the  view  : the  water  is  feen  to  run  through  them,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  continue  far  beyond  them  ; fuch  a communication  between 
the  oppofite  banks  implies  the  want  of  any  other,  and  gives  both  length 
and  depth  to  the  ftream.  The  form  of  a lake,  on  the  contrary,  inti- 
mates, that  all  the  feveral  Ihores  are,  by  making  a certain  circuit,  accef- 
fible.  Bridges,  therefore,  are  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a lake,  but 
characferiftic  of  a river  : they  are  on  that  account  ufed  to  difguife  a ter- 
mination ; but  the  deception  has  been  fo  often  pra&ifed,  that  it  no  longer 
deceives  ; and  a bolder  aim  at  the  fame  effedt  will  now  be  more  fuccefsful. 
If  the  end  can  be  turned  juft  out  of  fight,  a bridge  at  fome  diftance 
raifes  a belief,  while  the  water  beyond  it  removes  every  doubt  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  river;  the  fuppofition  immediately  occurs,  that  if  a 
difguife  had  been  intended,  the  bridge  would  have  been  placed  further 
back;  and  the  difregard  thus  (hewn  to  one  deception,  gains  credit  for 
the  other. 

As  a bridge  is  not  a mere  appendage  to  a river,  but  a kind  of  property 
which  denotes  its  character,  the  connexion  betwixt  them  muft  be  at- 
tended to  : from  the  want  of  it,  the  fingle  wrooden  arch,  now  much  in 
falhion,  feems  to  me  generally  mifplaced.  Elevated  without  occafion  fo 
much  above,  it  is  totally  detached  from  the  river ; it  is  often  feen  ftrad- 
dling  in  the  air,  without  a glimpfe  of  the  water  to  account  for  it ; and 
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the  oftentation  of  it  as  an  ornamental  objed,  diverts  all  that  train  of 
ideas  which  its  ufe  as  a communication  might  fuggeft;  The  vaftnefs  of 
Walton-bridge  cannot  without  affedation  be  mimicked  in  a garden, 
where  the  magnificent  idea  of  including  the  Thames  under  one  arch,  is 
wanting ; and  where  the  ftrudure  itfelf,  reduced  to  a narrow  fcale,  re- 
tains no  pretenfions  to  greatnefs.  Unlefs  the  fituation  make  fuch  a height 
neceflary,  or  the  point  of  view  be  greatly  above  it,  or  wood  or  rifing- 
ground,  inftead  of  fky,  behind  it,  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  the  arch;  it  feems 
an  effort  without  a caufe,  forced  and  prepofterous. 

The  vulgar  foot-bridge,  of  planks  only,  guarded  on  one  hand  by  a 
common  rail,  and  fupported  by  a few  ordinary  piles,  is  often  more  proper. 
It  is  perfed  as  a communication,  becaufe  it  pretends  to  nothing  further  ; 
it  is  the  utmoft  fimplicity  of  cultivated  nature ; and  if  the  banks  from 
which  it  ftarts  be  of  a moderate  heighth,  its  elevation  preferves  it  from 
meannefs.  No  other  fpecies  fo  effedually  charaderifes  a river  ; it  feems 
too  plain  for  an  ornament,  too  obfcure  for  a difguife  ; it  muft  be  for  ufe  j 
it  can  be  a palfage  only ; it  is  therefore  fpoiled,  if  adorned ; it  is  disfi- 
gured, if  only  painted  of  any  other  than  a dufky  colour. 

But  being  thus  incapable  of  all  decoration  and  importance,  it  is  often 
too  humble  for  a great,  and  too  Ample  for  an  elegant  fcene : a ftone 
bridge  is  generally  more  fuitable  to  either  ; but  in  that  alfo,  an  extraor- 
dinary elevation  is  feldom  becoming,  unlefs  the  grandeur  compenfate  for 
the  difiance  at  which  it  leaves  the  water  below.  A gentle  rife,  and  eafy 
fweep,  more  clofely  preferve  the  relation  : a certain  degree  of  union 
fhould  alfo  be  formed  between  the  banks  and  the  bridge  ; that  it  may 
feem  to  rife  out  of  the  banks,  not  barely  to  be  impofed  upon  them.  It 
ought  not  generally  to  fwell  much  above  their  level  ; the  parapet  wall 
fhould  be  brought  down  near  to  the  ground,  or  end  againft  fome  fwell ; 
and  the  fize  and  the  uniformity  of  the  abutments  fhould  be  broken  by 
hillocks  or  thickets  about  them : every  expedient  fhould  be  ufed  to  mark 
the  connexion  of  the  building  both  with  the  ground  from  which  it  fiarts, 
and  the  water  which  it  croffes. 

In  wild  and  romantic  fcenes  may  be  introduced  a ruined  ftone  bridge, 
of  which  fome  arches  may  be  ftill  ftanding,  and  the  lofs  of  thofe  which 
are  fallen  may  be  fupplied  by  a few  planks,  with  a rail,  thrown  over  the 
vacancy.  It  is  a pidurefque  objed;  it  fuits  the  fituation  ; and  the  anti- 
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quiry  of  the  palfage,  the  care  taken  to  keep  it  fill  open,  though  the  ori- 
ginal building  is  decayed,  the  apparent  neceflity  which  thence  refults  for 
a communication,  give  it  an  impofing  air  of  reality. 

In  every  fcene  of  magnificence,  in  fome  where  elegance  chiefly  prevails, 
a bridge  with  a colonade,  or  other  ornamental  firudure  upon  it,  is  cha- 
raderiftically  proper ; and  it  has  a peculiarity  which  recommends  it  to 
many  fituations.  The  colonade  is  alone  a perfed  independant  objed, 
which  may  belong  to  feveral  fpecies  of  buildings ; it  may  therefore  em- 
bellilh  a fcene  where  no  water  is  vifible ; but  the  light  mull  not  be  let 
down  below  the  baluftrade.  If  the  arches  appear,  it  is  like  other  bridges 
Ihewn  by  themfelves ; they  may  now  and  then  be  of  ufe  to  mark  a conti- 
nuation of  water,  which  would  otherwife  be  doubtful ; but  in  general  they 
only  remind  us  of  what  is  wanting  to  the  view. 

In  fome  fituations,  two  or  three  bridges  may  be  admitted  into  one 
fcene  j a collateral  ftream  always,  the  turnings  of  the  fame  ftream  often, 
afford  opportunities  to  place  them  in  feveral  diredions ; and  a greater  di- 
fiindion  between  objeds  is  feldom  required,  than  that  between  two 
bridges,  in  conftrudion  exadly  alike,  one  of  which  prefents  the  palfage 
over  it,  and  the  other  that  under  it,  to  the  eye.  Such  a variety  of  beau- 
tiful forms  have  befides  been  invented  for  them,  that  in  fimilar  pofitions 
they  may  be  objeds  in  very  different  ftyles : and  collateral  circumftances 
occafion  fit  ill  further  diftindions.  A bridge,  wrhich  by  means  of  a bend 
in  the  river,  is  backed  with  wood  or  rifing-grounds,  has  in  the  effed  little 
fimilarity  to  one,  through  which  nothing  can  be  feen  but  the  water  and 
the  Iky  j and  if  the  accident  which  diftinguilhes  immediately  groupes 
with  the  bridge;  if,  for  infiance,  a tree,  or  a little  clufter  of  trees,  fiand 
fo  that  the  Items  appear  beneath,  the  heads  above  the  arches,  the  whole 
is  but  one  pidurefque  objed,  which  retains  no  more  than  a difiant  re- 
femblance  to  a bridge  quite  Ample  and  unaccompanied.  Amidft  all  this 
variety,  two  or  three  may  be  ealily  chofen,  which  in  the  lame  landlkip, 
fo  far  from  aflimilating,  will  diverfify  the  parts ; and,  if  properly  dif— 
pofed,  neither  in  a confufed  croud,  nor  in  a formal  fucceflion,  will  not 
incumber  the  view. 

XXXI.  A river  requires  a number  of  accompaniments  ; the  changes  in 
its  courfe  furnilh  a variety  of  fituations ; while  the  fertility,  convenience, 
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and  amenity  which  attend  it,  account  for  all  appearances  of  inhabitants 
and  improvement.  Profufion  of  ornament  on  a fictitious  river,  is  a juft 
imitation  of  cultivated  nature  ; every  fpecies  of  building,  every  ftyle  of 
plantation,  may  abound  on  the  banks ; and  whatever  be  their  characters, 
their  proximity  to  the  water  is  commonly  the  happieft  circumftance  in 
their  fituation.  A luftre  is  from  thence  diffufed  on  all  around ; each  de- 
rives an  importance  from  its  relation  to  this  capital  feature ; thofe  which 
are  near  enough  to  be  reflected,  immediately  belong  to  it  j thofe  at  a 
greater  diftance,  (till  fhare  in  the  animation  of  the  fcene  ; and  objeCts  to- 
tally detached  from  each  other*  being  all  attracted  towards  the  fame  in- 
terefting  connexion,  are  united  into  one  compofition. 

In  the  front  of  Blenheim  was  a deep  broad  valley,  which  abruptly  fepa- 
rated  the  caftle  from  the  lawn  and  the  plantations  before  it : even  a direct 
approach  could  not  be  made,  without  building  a monftrous  bridge  over 
this  vaft  hollow : but  the  forced  communication  was  only  a fubject  of 
raillery,  and  the  fcene  continued  broken  into  two  parts,  abfolutely 
diftinct  from  each  other.  This  valley  has  been  lately  flooded  ; it  is  not 
filled;  the  bottom  only  is  covered  with  water;  the  fides  are  ftill  very 
high,  but  they  are  no  longer  the  fteeps  of  a chafm ; they  are  the  bold 
fhores  of  a noble  river.  The  fame  bridge  is  ftanding  without  alter- 
ation ; but  no  extravagance  remains ; the  w'ater  gives  it  propriety. 
Above  it,  the  river  firift  appears,  winding  from  behind  a fmall  thick 
wood  in  the  valley  ; and  foon  taking  a determined  courfe,  it  is  then 
broad  enough  to  admit  an  ifland  filled  with  the  fineft  trees  ; others 
correfponding  to  them  in  growth  and  difpofition,  ftand  in  groupes  on 
the  banks,  intermixed  with  younger  plantations.  Immediately  below  the 
bridge,  the  river  fpreads  into  a large  expan fe ; the  fides  are  open  lawn; 
on  that  furtheft  from  the  houfe  formerly  flood  the  palace  of  Henry  the 
Second,  celebrated  in  many  an  ancient  ditty  by  the  name  of  fair  Rofa- 
mond’s  Bower;  a little  clear  fpring  which  rifes  there  is  by  the  country 
people  ftill  called  fair  Rofamond’s  Well:  the  fpot  is  now  marked  by  a 
Angle  willow.  Near  it  is  a fine  collateral  ftream,  of  a beautiful  form, 
retaining  its  breadth  as  far  as  it  is  feen,  and  retiring  at  laft  behind  a hill 
from  the  view.  The  main  river,  having  received  this  acceflion,  makes  a 
gentle  bend,  then  continues  for  a confiderable  length  in  one  wide  direct 
reach,  and,  juft  as  it  difappears,  throws  itfelf  down  a high  cafcade,  which 
is  the  prefent  termination.  On  one  of  the  banks  of  this  reach  is  the  gar- 
den ; 
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den ; the  fteeps  are  there  diverfified  with  thickets  and  with  glades ; but 
the  covert  prevails,  and  the  top  is  crowned  with  lofty  trees.  On  the 
other  fide  is  a noble  hanging  wood  in  the  park  ; it  was  depreciated  when 
it  funk  into  a hollow,  and  was  poorly  loft  in  the  bottom ; but  it  is  now  a 
rich  appendage  to  the  river,  falling  down  an  eafy  flope  quite  to  the  water’s 
edge,  where,  without  overlhadowing,  it  is  reflected  on  the  furface.  An- 
other face  of  the  fame  wood  borders  the  collateral  ftream,  with  an  outline 
more  indented  and  various  ; while  a very  large  irregular  clump  adorns 
the  oppofite  declivity.  This  clump  is  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  the 
principal  river ; but  the  ftream  it  belongs  to  brings  it  down  to  conned 
with  the  reft  ; and  the  other  obje&s,  which  were  before  difperfed,  are 
now,  by  the  intereft  of  each  in  a relation  which  is  common  to  all,  col- 
lected into  one  illuftrious  fcene.  The  caftle  is  itfelf  a prodigious  pile  of 
building,  which,  with  all  the  faults  in  its  architecture,  will  never  feem 
lefs  than  a truly  princely  habitation;  and  the  confined  fpot  where  it  was 
placed,  on  the  edge  of  an  abyfs,  is  converted  into  a proud  fituation, 
commanding  a beautiful  profpeCt  of  water,  and  open  to  an  extenfive 
lawn,  adequate  to  the  manfion,  and  an  emblem  of  its  domain.  In  the 
midft  of  this  lawn  ftands  a column,  a ftately  trophy,  recording  the  exploits 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  gratitude  of  Britain.  Between 
this  pillar  and  the  caftle  is  the  bridge,  which  now,  applied  to  a fubjed 
worthy  of  it,  is  eftablifhed  in  all  the  importance  due  to  its  greatnefs. 
The  middle  arch  is  wider  than  the  Rialto,  but  not  too  wide  for  the  occa- 
fion  ; and  yet  this  is  the  narroweft  part  of  the  river : but  the  length  of 
the  reaches  is  every  where  proportioned  to  their  breadth  ; each  of  them 
is  alone  a noble  piece  of  water ; and  the  laft,  the  fineft  of  all,  lofes  itfelf 
gradually  in  a wood,  which  on  that  fide  is  alfo  the  boundary  of  the  lawn, 
and  rifes  into  the  horizon.  All  is  great  in  the  front  of  Blenheim  ; but  in 
that  vaft  fpace  no  void  appears,  fo  important  are  the  parts,  fo  magnificent 
the  objects  : the  plain  is  extenfive;  the  valley  is  broad;  the  wood  is 
deep  ; though  the  intervals  between  the  buildings  are  large,  they  are  filled 
with  the  grandeur  which  buildings  of  fuch  dimenfions,  and  fo  much 
pomp,  diffufe  all  around  them ; and  the  river,  in  its  long  varied  courfe, 
approaching  to  every  objeCt,  and  touching  upon  every  part,  fpreads  its 
influence  over  the  whole.  Notwithftanding  their  diftances  from  each 
other,  they  all  feem  to  be  aflembled  about  the  water,  which  is  every 
where  a fine  expanfe,  whofe  extremities  are  undetermined.  In  fize,  in 
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form,  and  in  ftyle,  it  is  equal  to  the  majefty  of  the  fcene ; and  is  defigned 
in  the  fpirit,  is  executed  with  the  liberality  of  the  original  donation, 
when  this  refidence  of  a mighty  monarch  was  beftowed  by  a great  people, 
as  a munificent  reward  on  the  hero  who  had  deferved  belt  of  his 

country. 

XXXII.  In  the  compofition  of  this  fcene,  the  river,  both  as  a part 
itfelf,  and  as  uniting  the  other  parts,  has  a principal  fhare ; but  water  is 
not  loft,  though  it  be  in  fo  confined  or  fo  concealed  a fpot,  as  to  enter 
into  no  view  ; it  may  render  that  fpot  delightful ; it  is  capable  of  the 
moft  exquifite  beauty  in  its  form  ; and  though  not  in  fpace,  may  yet  in 
difpofition  have  pretenfions  to  greatnefs  ; for  it  may  be  divided  into  feve- 
ral  branches,  which  will  form  a clufter  of  ifiands  all  connected  together, 
make  the  whole  place  irriguous,  and,  in  the  ftead  of  extent,  fupply  a 
quantity  of  water.  Such  a fequeftered  fcene  ufually  owes  its  retirement 
to  the  trees  and  the  thickets  with  which  it  abounds  ; but  in  the  difpofition 
of  them,  one  diftindion  fhould  be  conftantly  attended  to  ; a river  flowing 
through  a wood,  which  overfpreads  one  continued  furface  of  ground,  and 
a river  between  two  woods,  are  in  very  different  circumftances.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  the  woods  are  feparate;  they  may  be  contrafted  in  their  forms 
and  their  characters  ; and  the  outline  of  each  fhould  be  forcibly  marked. 
In  the  former  no  outline  ought  to  be  difcernible  ; for  the  river  pafles  be- 
tween trees,  not  between  boundaries ; and  though  in  the  progrefs  of  its 
courfe,  the  ftyle  of  the  plantations  may  be  often  changed,  yet  on  the  op- 
pofite  banks  a fimilarity  fhould  conftantly  prevail,  that  the  identity  of  the 
wood  may  never  be  doubtful. 

A river  between  two  woods  may  enter  into  a view  ; and  then  it  muff: 
be  governed  by  the  principles  which  regulate  the  conduct  and  the  accom- 
paniments of  a river  in  an  open  expofure : but  when  it  runs  through  a 
wood,  it  is  never  to  be  feen  in  profped ; the  place  is  naturally  full  of 
obftruClions  ; and  a continued  opening,  large  enough  to  receive  a long 
reach,  would  feem  an  artificial  cut ; the  river  muff:  therefore  neceflarily 
wind  more  than  in  crofting  a lawn,  where  the  paflage  is  entirely  free  : but 
its  influence  will  never  extend  fo  far  on  the  fides  : the  buildings  muft  be 
near  the  banks ; and,  if  numerous,  will  feem  crouded,  being  all  in  one  track, 
*and  in  fituations  nearly  alike.  The  fcene,  however,  does  not  want  varie- 
ty ; on  the  contrary,  none  is  capable  of  more:  the  objeefts  are  not  indeed 
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fo  different  from  each  other  as  in  an  open  view ; but  they  are  very  diffe- 
rent, and  in  much  greater  abundance  ; for  this  is  the  interior  of  a wood, 
where  every  tree  is  an  objeft  ; every  combination  of  trees  a variety;  and 
no  large  intervals  are  requifite  to  diftinguilh  the  feveral  difpofitions  ; the 
grove,  the  thicket,  or  the  groupes  may  prevail ; and  their  forms  and  their 
relations  may  be  conftantly  changed,  without  reftraint  of  fancy,  or  limi- 
tation of  number. 

Water  is  fo  univerfally  and  fo  defervedly  admired  in  a profpeft,  that 
the  inoft  obvious  thought  in  the  management  of  it,  is  to  lay  it  as  open  as 
poflible  ; and  purpofely  to  conceal  it,  would  generally  feem  a fevere  felf- 
denial  : yet  fo  many  beauties  may  attend  its  paffage  through  a wood,  that 
larger  portions  of  it  might  be  allowed  to  fuch  retired  fcenes,  than  are 
commonly  fpared  from  the  view ; and  the  different  parts  in  different  ftyles 
would  then  be  fine  contrails  to  each  other.  If  the  water  at  Wotton* 
were  all  expofed,  a walk  of  near  two  miles  along  the  banks  would  be  of 
a tedious  length,  from  the  want  of  thofe  changes  of  the  fcene,  which  now 
fupply  through  the  whole  extent  a fucceffion  of  perpetual  variety.  That 
extent  is  fo  large  as  to  admit  of  a divifion  into  four  principal  parts,  all 
of  them  great  in  ftyle  and  in  dimenfions ; and  differing  fronfeach  other 
both  in  character  and  fituation.  The  two  firft  are  the  leaft  ; the  one  is  a 
reach  of  a river,  about  the  third  of  a mile  in  length,  and  of  a competent 
breadth,  flowing  through  a lovely  mead,  open  in  fome  places  to  views  of 
beautiful  hills  in  the  country,  and  adorned  in  others  with  clumps  of  trees, 
fo  large,  that  their  branches  ftretch  quite  acrofs,  and  form  a high  arch 
over  the  water.  The  next  feems  to  have  been  once  a formal  bafin,  en- 
compaffed  with  plantations ; and  the  appendages  on  either  fide  ftill  retain 
fome  traces  of  regularity  ; but  the  fliape  of  the  water  is  free  from  them  ; 
the  fize  is  about  fourteen  acres  ; and  out  of  it  iffue  two  broad  collateral 
ffreams,  winding  towards  a large  river,  which  they  are  feen  to  approach, 
and  fuppofed  to  join.  A real  junction  is  however  impoflible,  from  the 
difference  of  the  levels  ; but  the  terminations  are  fo  artfully  concealed, 
that  the  deception  is  never  fufpedted  ; and  when  known,  is  not  eafily  ex- 
plained. The  river  is  the  third  great  divifion  of  the  water ; a lake  into 
which  it  falls  is  the  fourth.  Thefe  two  do  actually  join  ; but  their  cha- 
racters are  diredtly  oppofite  ; the  fcenes  they  belong  to  are  totally  diftind  ; 

* The  feat  of  Mr.  Grenville,  in  the  vale  of  Aylefbury,_in  Buckinghamshire. 
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and  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  very  gradual ; for  an  ifland 
near  the  conflux,  dividing  the  breadth,  and  concealing  the  end  of  the 
lake,  moderates  for  fome  way  the  fpace ; and  permitting  it  to  expand  but 
by  degrees,  raifes  an  idea  of  greatnefs,  from  uncertainty  accompanied 
with  encreafe.  The  reality  does  not  difappoint  the  expectation  ; and  the 
ifland,  which  is  the  point  of  view,  is  itfelf  equal  to  the  fcene  : it  is  large, 
and  high  above  the  lake ; the  ground  is  irregularly  broken ; thickets  hang 
on  the- tides ; and  towards  the  top  is  placed  an  Ionic  portico,  which  com- 
mands a noble  extent  of  water,  not  lefs  than  a mile  in  circumference, 
bounded  on  one  fide  with  wood,  and  open  on  the  other  to  two  Hoping 
lawns,  the  leaft  of  an  hundred  acres,  diverfified  with  clumps,  and  bor- 
dered by  plantations  : yet  this  lake,  when  full  in  view,  and  with  all  the 
importance  which  fpace,  form,  and  fituation  can  give,  is  not  more  inte- 
refting  than  the  fequeflered  river,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  third 
great  divifion  of  the  water.  It  is  juft  within  the  verge  of  a wood,  three 
quarters  of  a mile  long,  every  where  broad,  and  its  courfe  is  fuch  as  to 
admit  of  infinite  variety,  without  any  confufion.  The  banks  are  cleared  of 
underwood ; but  a few  thickets  ftill  remain ; and  on  one  tide  an  impene- 
trable covert  foon  begins;  the  interval  is  a beautiful  grove  of  oaks,  flut- 
tered over  a greenfwerd  of  extraordinary  verdure.  Between  thefe  trees 
and  thefe  thickets  the  river  feems  to  glide  gently  along,  conftantly  wind- 
ing, without  one  Ihort  turn,  or  one  extended  reach,  in  the  whole  length 
of  the  way.  This  even  temper  in  the  ftream  fuits  the  fcenes  through  which 
it  pafies ; they  are  in  general  of  a very  fober  caft ; not  melancholy,  but 
grave;  never  expofed  to  a glare;  never  darkened  with  gloom;  nor  by 
-ftrong  contrafts  of  light  and  Ihade  exhibiting  the  excefs  of  either;  un- 
diflurbed  by  an  extent  of  profpe&s  without,  or  a multiplicity  of  objeCts 
within,  they  retain  at  all  times  a miidnefs  of  character,  which  is  ftill  more 
forcibly  felt  when  the  ftiadows  grow  faint  as  they  lengthen  ; when  a little 
ruftling  of  birds  in  the  fpray,  the  leaping  of  the  fifti,  and  the  fragrancy  of 
.the  woodbine,  denote  the  approach  of  evening;  while  the  fetting  fun 
ilioots  its  laft  gleams  on  a Tufcan  portico,  which  is  clofe  to  the  upper 
■bafin,  but  which  from  a feat  near  this  river  is  feen  at  a diftance,  through 
all  the  obfcurity  of  the  wood,  glowing  on  the  banks,  and  reflected  on  the 
furface  of  the  water.  In  another  ftill  more  diftinguiftied  fpot  is  built  an 
elegant  bridge,  with  a colonade  upon  it,  which  not  only  adorns  the  place 
where  it  ftands,  but  is  alfo  a piCturefque  objeCt  to  an  oCtogon  building 
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near  the  lake,  where  it  is  (hewn  in  a lingular  fituation,  over-arched,  en~ 
compared,  and  backed  with  wood,  without  any  appearance  of  the  water 
beneath.  This  building  in  return  is  alfo  an  objed  from  the  bridge;  and 
a Chinefe  room,  in  a little  ifland  juft  by,  is  another  ; neither  of  them  are 
conliderable  ; and  the  others  which  are  vilible  are  at  a diftance ; but  more, 
or  greater  adventitious  ornaments  are  not  required  in  a fpot  fo  rich  as  this 
in  beauties  peculiar  to  its  charader.  A profulion  of  water  pours  in  from 
all  Tides  round  upon  the  view  ; the  opening  of  the  lake  appears  ; a glimpfe 
is  caught  of  the  upper  balin ; one  of  the  collateral  ftreams  is  full  in  fight ; 
and  the  bridge  itfelf  is  in  the  midft  of  the  fineft  part  of  the  river;  all 
feem  to  communicate  the  one  with  the  other  ; though  thickets  often  in- 
tercept, and  groupes  perplex  the  view,  yet  they  never  break  the  connexion 
between  the  feveral  pieces  of  water;  each  may  dill  be  traced  along  large 
branches,  or  little  catches,  which  in  fome  places  are  overfhadowed  and 
dim  ; in  others  gliften  through  a glade,  or  glimmer  between  the  boles  of 
trees  in  a diftant  perfpedive  ; and  in  one,  where  they  are  quite  loft  to 
the  view,  fome  arches  of  a ftone  bridge,  but  partially  feen  among  the 
wood,  preferve  their  connedion.  However  interrupted,  however  varied, 
they  dill  appear  to  be  parts  of  one  whole,  which  has  all  the  intricacy  of 
number,  and  the  greatnefs  of  unity ; the  variety  of  a ftream,  and  ^the 
quantity  of  a lake ; the  folemnity  of  a wood,  and  the  animation  of 
water. 

XXXIII.  If  a large  river  may  fometimes,  a fmaller  current  undoubt- 
edly may  often,  be  conduded  through  a wood  ; it  feldom  adorns,  it  fre- 
quently disfigures  a profped,  where  its  courfe  is  marked,  not  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  water,  but  by  a confufed  line  of  clotted  grafs,  which  difa- 
grees  with  the  general  verdure  : a rivulet  may,  indeed,  have  conftderation. 
enough  for  a home  fcene,  though  it  be  open  ; but  a rill  is  always  moft 
agreeable  when  moft  retired  from  public  view  : its  charaderiftic  excel- 
lencies are  vivacity  and  variety,  "which  require  attention,  leifure,  and. 
lilence,  that  the  eye  may  pore  upon  the  little  beauties,  and  the  ear  liften. 
to  the  low  murmurs,  of  the  ftream,  without  interruption.  To  fuch  in- 
dulgence a confined  fpot  only  is  favourable ; a clofe  copfe  is,  therefore, 
often  more  acceptable  than  a high  wood  ; and  a fequeftered  valley  at  all 
times  preferable  to  any  open  expofure  : a ftngle  rill  at  a very  little  dif- 
tance is  a mere  water-courfe  s it  lofes  all  its  charms  > it  has  no  impoitance 
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in  itfelf,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  the  fcene.  A number  of  little  dreams 
have,  indeed,  an  effed  in  any  fituation,  but  not  as  objeds ; they  are  i li- 
ter eft  ing  only  on  account  of  the  charader  they  exprefs ; the  irriguous  ap- 
pearance which  they  give  to  the  whole. 

The  full  tide  of  a large  river  has  more  force  than  adivity,  and  feems 
too  unwieldy  to  allow  of  very  quick  tranfitions;  but  in  a lill,  the  agility 
of  its  motion  accounts  for  every  caprice  ; frequent  windings  difguife  its 
infignificance;  Ihort  turns  fliew  its  vivacity;  fudden  changes  in  the 
breath  are  a fpecies  of  its  variety ; and  however  fantaftically  the  channel 
may  be  wreathed,  contraded,  and  widened,  it  dill  appears  to  be  natural. 
We  find  an  amufement  in  tracing  the  little  dream  through  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  its  courfe,  and  in  feeing  it  force  a paffage  through  a narrow 
dreight,  expatiate  on  every  opportunity,  druggie  with  obdrudions,  and 
puzzle  out  its  way.  A rivulet,  which  is  the  mean  betwixt  a river  and  a 
rill,  partakes  of  the  charader  of  both  : it  is  not  licenfed  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  one,  nor  under  the  fame  redraints  as  the  other  ; it  may  have 
more  frequent  bends  than  a river  ; longer  reaches  than  a rill : the  breadth 
of  a dream  determines  whether  the  principal  beauty  refults  from  extent 
or  from  variety. 

The  murmurs  of  a rill  are  amongd  the  mod  pleadng  circumftances 
which  attend  it : if  the  bed  of  the  dream  be  rough,  mere  declivity  will 
occafion  a condant  ripling  noife ; when  the  current  drops  down  a defcent, 
though  but  of  a few  inches,  or  forcibly  bubbles  up  from  a little  hollow, 
it  has  a deep  gurgling  tone,  not  uniformly  continued,  but  incedantly  re- 
peated, and  therefore  more  engaging  than  any  ; the  flatted  of  all,  is  that 
found  rather  of  the  fplafhing  than  the  fall  of  water,  which  an  even  gentle 
flope,  or  a tame  obdrudion,  will  produce ; this  is  lefs  pleadng  than  the 
others;  but  none  fhould  be  entirely  excluded;  all  in  their  turns  are 
agreeable;  and  the  choice  of  them  is  much  in  our  power;  by  obferving 
their  caufes,  we  may  often  find  the  means  to  drengthen,  to  weaken,  or  to 
change  them ; and  the  addition  or  removal  of  a Angle  done,  or  a few 
pebbles,  will  fometimes  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

XXXIV.  A rill  cannot  pretend  to  any  found  beyond  that  of  a little 
water-fall : the  roar  of  a cafcade  belongs  only  to  larger  dreams  ; but  it 
may  be  produced  by  a rivulet  to  a confiderable  degree  ; and  attempts  to 
do  more  have  generally  been  unfuccefsful : a vain  ambition  to  imitate  na- 
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ture  in  her  great  extravagancies  betrays  the  weaknefs  of  art : though  a 
noble  river,  throwing  itfelf  headlong  down  a precipice  be  an  object  truly 
magnificent ; it  mud,  however,  be  confeffed,  that  in  a fingle  flieet  of 
water  there  is  a formality,  which  its  vadnefs  alone  can  cure;  but  the 
heighth  not  the  breadth  is  the  wonder;  when  it  falls  no  more  than  a few 
feet,  the  regularity  prevails ; and  its  extent  only  ferves  to  expofe  the 
vanity  of  affecding  the  dyle  of  a catarad  in  an  artificial  cafcade ; it  is 
lefs  exceptionable  if  divided  into  feveral  parts ; for  then  each  feparate 
part  may  be  wide  enough  for  its  depth  ; and  in  the  whole,  variety,  not 
greatnefs,  will  be  the  predominant  character:  but  a ftrudure  of  rough, 
large,  detached  flones,  cannot  eafily  be  contrived  of  flrength  fufficient  to 
fupport  a great  weight  of  water  ; it  is  fometimes  from  neceffity  almofl 
fmooth  and  uniform  ; and  then  it  loofes  much  of  its  effed ; feveral  little 
falls  in  fucceffion  are  preferable  to  one  great  cafcade  which  in  figure  or  in 
motion  approaches  to  regularity. 

When  greatnefs  is  thus  reduced  to  number,  and  length  becomes  of 
more  importance  than  breath,  a rivulet  vies  with  a river  ; and  it  more 
frequently  runs  in  a continued  declivity,  which  is  very  favourable  to  fuch 
a fucceffion  of  falls.  Half  the  expence  and  labour  which  are  fometimes 
bellowed  on  a river,  to  give  it,  at  the  bed,  a forced  precipitancy,  in  one 
fpot  only,  would  animate  a rivulet  through  the  whole  of  its  courfe ; and 
after  all,  the  mod  intereding  circumdance  in  falling  waters  is  their  ani- 
mation; a great  cafcade  fills  us  with  furprife;  but  all  furprife  mud  ceafe; 
and  the  motion,  the  agitation,  the  rage,  the  froth,  and  the  variety  of  the 
water,  are  finally  the  objecds  which  engage  the  attention  : for  thefe  a ri- 
vulet is  fufficient ; and  they  may  there  be  produced  without  that  appear- 
ance of  effort  which  raifes  a fufpicion  of  art. 

To  obviate  fuch  a fufpicion,  it  may  be  fometimes  expedient  to  begin 
the  defcent  out  of  fight;  for  the  beginning  is  the  difficulty;  if  that  be 
concealed,  the  fubfequent  falls  feem  but  a confequence  of  the  agitation 
which  characderifes  the  water  at  its  fird  appearance  ; and  the  imagination 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  let  loofe  to  give  ideal  extent  to  the  cafcades  : when 
a dream  iffues  from  a wood,  fuch  management  will  have  a great  efiecd : 
the  bends  of  its  courfe  in  an  open  expofure  may  afford  frequent  opportu- 
nities for  it : and  fometimes  a low  broad  bridge  may  furnilh  the  occafion; 
a little  fall  hid  under  the  arch  will  create  a diforder,  in  confequence  of 
which,  a greater  cafcade  below  will  appear  very  natural. 
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OF  ROCKS. 

XXXV.  Rills,  rivulets,  and  cafcades  abound  among  rocks  ; they  are 
natural  to  the  fcene  ; and  fuch  fcenes  commonly  require  every  accompani- 
ment which  can  be  procured  for  them  : mere  rocks,  unlefs  they  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  certain  impreffions,  may  furprife,  but  can  hardly  pleafe  ; 
they  are  too  far  removed  from  common  life,  too  barren  and  unhofpitable, 
rather  defolate  than  folitary,  and  more  horrid  than  terrible ; fo  auftere  a 
character  cannot  be  long  engaging,  if  its  rigour  be  not  foftened  by  cir- 
cumftances,  which  may  belong  either  to  thefe  or  to  more  cultivated  fpots  ^ 
and  when  the  drearinefs  is  extreme,  little  ftreams  and  water-falls  are  oi 
themfelves  inefficient  for  the  purpofe ; and  intermixture  of  vegetation  is 
alfo  necelfary  ; and  on  fome  occafions  even  marks  of  inhabitants  are 

proper. 

* Middleton  Dale  is  a cleft  between  rocks,  afcending  gradually  from  a 
romantic  village,  till  it  emerges,  at  about  two  miles  diftance,  on  the  vaft 
moor-lands  of  the  Peake;  it  is  a difmal  entrance  to  a defart ; the  hills 
above  it  are  bare ; the  rocks  are  of  a grey  colour ; their  furfaces  are  rug- 
ged ; and  their  fhapes  favage > frequently  terminating  in  craggy  points  ; 
fometimes  refembling  vaft  unweildy  bulwarks  ; or  rifing  in  heavy  but- 
treffes,  one  above  another  ; and  here  and  there  a mifhapen  mafs  bulging 
out,  hangs  lowering  over  its  bafe.  No  traces  qf  men  are  to  be  feen,  ex- 
cept in  a road  which  has  no  effecft  on  fuch  a fcene  of  deflation;  and  in 
the  lime  kilns  conftantly  fmoaking  on  the  fide;  but  the  labourers  who 
occafionally  attend  them  live  at  a diftance  ; there  is  not  a hovel  in  the 
dale;  and  fome  fcanty  withering  bufhes  are  all  its  vegetation  ; for  the  foil 
between  the  rocks  produces  as  little  as  they  do  ; it  is  disfigured  with  all 
the  tinges  of  brown  and  red,  which  denote  barrennefs ; in  fome  places 
it  has  crumbled  away,  and  ftrata  of  loofe  dark  ftones  only  appear ; 
and  in  others,  long  lines  of  drofs  and  rubbifh  {hoveled  out  of  mines, 
have  fallen  down  the  fteeps.  In  thefe  mines,  the  veins  of  lead  on 
one  fide  of  the  dale,  are  obferved  always  to  have  correfponding  veins, 
in  exactly  the  fame  direction,  on  the  other:  and  the  rocks,  though 
differing  widely  in  different  places,  yet  always  continue  in  one  ftyle  for 
fome  way  together,  and  Teem  to  have  a relation  to  each  other  ; both  thefe 
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appeal  ances  make  it  probable,  that  Middleton  Dale  is  a charm  rent  in  the 
mountain  by  Tome  aonvulfion  of  nature,  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  or 
perhaps  before  the  ifland  was  peopled  : the  fcene,  though  it  does  not 
prove  the  fad,  yet  jiuftifies  the  fuppofition ; anc  it  gives  credit  to  the 
tales  of  the  country  people,  who,  to  aggravate  its  horrors,  always 
point  to  a precipice,  down  which  they  fay,  that  a poor  girl  of  the  village 
threw  herfelf  headlong,  in  defpair  at  the  negled  of  the  man  whom  fhe 
loved  : and  fhew  a cavern,  where  a fkeleton  was  once  difcovered  ; but'of 
what  wretch  is  unknown  ; his  bones  were  the  only  memorial  left  of  him  : 
all  the  drearinefs  however  of  the  place,  which  accords  fo  well  with  fuch  tra- 
ditions, abates  upon  the  junction  of  another  valley,  the  fides  of  which  are 
ftill  of  rock,  but  mix:ed  and  crowned  with  fine  wood  ; and  Middleton  Dale 
becomes  more  mild  by  fharing  in  its  beauties  : near  this  junction  a clear 
ftream  iffues  from  under  the  hill,  and  runs  down  the  dale,  receiving  as  it 
proceeds  many  rills  and  fprings,  all  as  tranfparent  as  itfelf;  the  principal 
rivulet  is  full  of  little  waterfalls  ; they  are  fomet.mes  continued  in  fuccef- 
jiion  along  a reach  of  confiderable  length,  which  is  whitened  with  froth 
all  the  way ; at  other  times  the  brook  wreathes  in  frequent  windings,  and 
drops  down  a flep  at  every  turn ; or  Hopes  between  tufts  of  grafs,  in  a 
brifk,  though  not  a precipitate  defcent : when  it  is  moft  quiet,  a thoufand 
• dimples  Hill  mark  itss  vivacity  ; it  is  every  where  active,  fometimes  rapid, 
feldom  filent,  but  ne  ver  furious  or  noify : the  firft  impreffions  which  it 
makes  are  of  fprigh.tlinel’s  and  gaiety,  very  different  from  thofe  which 
belong  to  the  fcene:  all  around  ; but  by  dwelling  upon  both,  they  are 
brought  nearer  together,  and  a melancholy  thought  occurs,  that  fuch  a 
ftream  fhould  be  loft  in  watering  a wafte  ; the  wildernefs  appears  more 
forlorn  which  fo  much  vivacity  cannot  enliven  ; as  the  idea  of  defolation 
is  heightened  by  reflating,  that  the 

Flower  is  born  to  blufb  unfeen, 

Arnd  wafte  its  fweetnefs  on  the  defart  air. 

And  that 

The  nightingale  attunes  her  notes. 

Where  none  are  left  to  hear. 

If  fuch  a fcene  occ:urs  wdthin  the  precincfts  of  a park  or  a garden,  no 
expence  fhould  be  fpiared  to  meliorate  the  foil,  wherever  any  foil  can  be 
found : without  fome  vegetation  among  the  rocks,  they  are  only  an  object 
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of  curiofity,  or  a fubjeCfc  of  wonder;  but  verdure  alone  will  give  fome 
relief  to  the  drearinefs  of  the  fcene  ; and  fhrubs  or  bufhes,  without  trees, 
are  a fufficiency  of  wood  ; the  thickets  may  alfo  be  extended  by  the  creep- 
ing  plants,  fuch  as  pyracantha,  vines,  and  ivy,  to  wind  up  the  tides,  or 
clufter  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks ; and  to  this  vegetation  may  be  added 
fome  fymptoms  of  inhabitants,  but  they  muft  be  flight  and  few  ; the  ufe 
of  them  is  only  to  cheer,  not  to  deftroy  the  folitude  of  the  place ; and 
fuch  therefore  fhould  be  chofen  as  are  fometimes  found  in  fituations  retired 
from  public  refort ; a cottage  may  be  lonely,  but  it  muft  not  here  feem 
ruinous  and  negleCted  ; it  fhould  be  tight  and  warm,  with  every  mark  of 
comfort  about  it,  to  which  its  pofition  in  fome  ftieltered  recefs  may  great- 
ly contribute.  A cavity  alfo  in  the  rocks,  rendered  eafy  of  accefs,  im- 
proved to  a degree  of  convenience,  and  maintained  in  a certain  ftate  of 
prefervation,  will  fuggeft  fimilar  ideas,  of  protecftion  from  the  bittereft* 
inclemencies  of  the  fky,  and  even  of  occaftonal  refrefhment  and  repofe ; 
but  we  may  venture  ftill  further  ; a mill  is  of  neceftity  often  built  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  town  which  it  fupplies ; and  here  it  would  at  the  fame 
time  apply  the  water  to  a ufe,  and  encreafe  its  agitation.  The  dale  may  be- 
fides  be  made  the  haunt  of  thofe  animals,  fuch  as  goats,  which  are  fome- 
times wild,  and  fometimes  dorneftic;  and  which  accidentally  appearing,  will 
divert  the  mind  from  the  fenfations,  natural  to  the  fcene,  but  not  agreea- 
ble if  continued  long  without  interruption.  Thefe,  and  fuch  other  expe- 
dients, will  approximate  the  fevereft  retreat  to  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  convert  the  appearance  of  a perpetual  banifhment,  into  that  of  a 
temporary  retirement  from  fociety. 

But  too  ftrong  a force  on  the  nature  of  the  place  always  fails  ; a wind- 
ing path  which  appears  to  be  worn,  not  cut,  has  more  effecft  than  a high 
road,  all  artificial  and  level,  which  is  too  weak  to  overbear,  and  yet  con- 
tradicts the  general  idea  : the  objeCts  therefore  to  be  introduced  muft  be 
thofe  which  hold  a mean  betwixt  folitude  and  population  ; and  the  incli- 
nation of  that  choice  towards  either  extream  fhould  be  directed  by  the 
degree  of  wildnefs  which  prevails;  for  though  that  runs  fometimes  tQ  an 
excefs  which  requires  correction,  at  other  times  it  wants  encouragement, 
and  at  all  times  it  ought  to  be  preferved  : it  is  the  predominant  character 
of  rocks,  which  mixes  with  every  other,  and  to  which  ail  the  appendages 
muft  be  accommodated  ; and  they  may  be  applied,  fo  as  greatly  to  en- 
creafe it:  a licentious  irregularity  of  wood  and  of  ground,  and  a fantaftic 
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condud  of  the  (treams,  neither  of  which  would  be  tolerated  in  the  midft 
of  cultivation,  become  and  improve  romantic  fpots  ; even  buildings, 
partly  by  their  ftyle,  but  (till  more  by  their  pofition,  in  (trange,  difficult, 
or  dangerous  lituations,  diftinguifh  and  aggravate  the  native  extravagancies 
of  the  fcene. 

In  the  choice  and  the  application  of  thefe  accompaniments,  confiffs 
all  our  power  over  rocks  ; they  are  themfelves  too  vaff  and  too  ftubbora 
to  fubmit  to  our  controul ; but  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  the  appen- 
dages which  we  can  command,  parts  may  be  (hewn  or  concealed,  and  the 
charaders  with  their  impreffions  may  be  weakened  or  enforced  : to  adapt 
the  accompaniments  accordingly,  is  the  utmoff  ambition  of  art  when 
rocks  are  the  fubjed. 

Their  mod  diffiinguiffied  charaders  are,  dignity , terror y and  fancy:  the 
expreffions  of  all  are  conflantly  wild  ; and  fometimes  a rocky  fcene  is  only 
wild,  without  pretentions  to  any  particular  charader. 

XXXVI.  That  which  infpires  ideas  of  greatnefs,  as  diftinguilhed 
from  thofe  of  terror,  has  lefs  wildnefs  in  it  than  any  ; there  is  a compo- 
sure in  dignity,  which  is  difconcerted  by  quick  tranfitions,  and  the  flutter 
of  variety;  a fucceffion  therefore  of  nearly  the  fame  forms,  a repetition 
of  them  one  above  the  other,  do  not  derogate  from  an  effed,  which  de- 
pends more  on  the  extent  than  the  changes  of  the  fcene:  the  dimenfions 
which  are  neceffary  to  produce  that  effed,  con  trad  the  room  for  variety  ; 
.the  parts  mull  be  large;  if  the  rocks  are  only  high,  they  are  but  (tupen- 
dous,  not  majeftic:  breadth  is  equally  effential  to  their  greatnefs  ; and 
every  (lender,  every,  grotefque  (hape,  is  excluded. 

Art  may  interpofe  to  fhew  thefe  large  parts  to  the  eye,  and  magnify 
them  to  the  imagination,  by  taking  away  thickets  which  ftretch  quite 
acrofs  the  recks,  fo  as  to  difguife  their  dimenfions  ; or  by  filling  with 
wood  the  fmall  intervals  between  them  ; and  thus  by  concealing  the  want, 
preferving  the  appearance  of  continuation. 

When  rocks  retire  from  the  eye  down  a gradual  declivity,  we  can,  by 
railing  the  upper  ground,  deepen  the  fall,  lengthen  the  perfpecfive,  and 
give  both  height  and  extent  to  thofe  at  a diftance  : this  effed  may  be  (till 
encreafed  by  covering  thait  upper  ground  with  a thicket,  which. (hall  ceafe, 
or  be  lowered,  as  its  defcends. 
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A thicket,  oil  other  occafions,  makes  the  rocks  which  rife  out  of  it 
feem  larger  than  they  are ; if  they  ftand  upon  a bank  overfpread  with 
flirubs,  their  beginning  is  at  the  leaft  uncertain ; and  the  prefumption  is, 
that  they  ftart  from  the  bottom. 

Another  ufe  of  this  brufhy  underwood  is  to  conceal  the  fragments  and 
rubbifh  W'hich  have  fallen  from  the  Tides  and  the  brow,  and  which  are  of- 
ten unlightly.  Rocks  are  feldom  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their 
forms  ; they  are  too  vail,  and  too  rude,  to  pretend  to  delicacy  ; but  their 
lhapes  are  often  agreeable  ; and  we  can  affed  thofe  lhapes  to  a certain  de- 
gree, at  leaft  we  can  cover  many  blemilhes  in  them,  by  conducing  the 
growth  of  Ihrubby  and  creeping  plants  about  them. 

For  all  thefe  purpofes  mere  underwood  fuffices  ; but  for  greater  effeds 
larger  trees  are  requifite;  they  are  worthy  of  the  fcene  ; and  not  only  im- 
provements, but  acceflions  to  its  grandeur ; we  are  ufed  to  rank  them 
among  the  nobleft  objeds  of  nature  ; and  when  we  fee  that  they  cannot 
afpire  to  the  midway  of  the  heights  around  them,  the  rocks  are  raifed  by 
the  comparifon.  A lingle  tree  is,  therefore,  often  preferable  to  a clump  ; 
the  fize,  though  really  lefs,  is  more  remarkable  : and  clumps  are  befides 
generally  exceptionable  in  a very  wild  fpot,  from  the  fufpicion  of  art 
w'hich  attends  them  ; but  a wood  is  free  from  that  fufpicion ; and  its  own 
charader  of  greatnefs  recommends  it  to  every  fcene  of  magnificence. 

On  the  fame  principle,  all  the  confideration  which  can  be,  fhould  be 
given  to  the  ftreams ; no  number  of  little  rills  are  equal  to  one  broad 
river;  and  in  the  principal  current,  fome  varieties  may  be  facrificed  to 
importance  ; but  a degree  of  ftrength  fhould  always  be  preferved  ; the 
W'ater,  though  it  needs  not  be  furious,  muft  not  be  dull;  for  dignity, 
when  moft  ferene,  is  not  languid  ; and  fpace  will  hardly  atone  for  want 
of  animation. 

The  charader,  however,  of  greatnefs,  when  divefted  of  terror,  is  pla- 
cid ; it  does  not,  therefore,  exclude  marks  of  inhabitants,  though  it  ne- 
ver requires  them  to  tame  its  wildnefs  ; and  without  inviting,  it  occafion- 
ally  admits  an  intermixture  of  vegetation ; it  even  allows  of  buildings  in- 
tended only  to  decorate  the  fcene  ; but  they  muft  be  adequate  to  it,  both 
in  fize  and  in  charader  : and  if  cultivation  is  introduced,  that  too  fhould 
be  conformable  to  the  reft ; not  a Angle  narrow  patch  cribbed  out  of  the 
wafte  ; but  the  confines  of  a country  fhelving  into  the  vale,  and  fuggeft- 
ing  the  idea  of  extent  ; nothing  trivial  ought  to  find  admittance ; but  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  charadter  is  not  violated  by  a mixture  of  agreeable- 
nefs  with  its  grandeur  ; and  far  lefs  is  extravagance  required  to  fupport  it : 
ffrange  fhapes  in  extraordinary  portions ; enormous  weights  unaccount- 
ably fuflained  ; trees  rooted  in  the  Tides,  and  torrents  raging  at  the  foot, 
of  the  rocks,  are,  at  the  belt,  needlefs  exceffes  : there  is  a temperance  in 
dignity,  which  is  rather  hurt  by  a wanton  violence  on  the  common  order 
of  nature;  great  obje&s  alone,  great  in  their  dimenlions  and  in  their  ftyle, 
are  amply  fufficient  to  fatisfy  and  to  fill  the  mind  ; when  thefe  fail,  then, 
and  then  only,  we  are  apt  to  have  recourfe  to  wonder,  in  order  to  excite 
admiration. 

Many  of  the  circumftances  which  have  been  mentioned  concur  at  *Mat- 
lock  Bath  f,  which  is  fituated  in  a vale  near  three  miles  long,  fhut  up 
at  one  end  by  a rifing  moor,  and  at  the  other  end  by  vaft  cliffs  of  rock  : 
the  entrance  into  it  is  hewn  through  one  of  them,  and  is  indeed  a noble 
rude  portal  to  a fcene  of  romantic  magnificence.  One  fide  of  the  valley 
is  a very  high  range  of  hill,  rough  with  bufhes,  and  great  blocks  or 
ledges  of  ftone ; the  other  fide  is  wafhed  by  the  Derwent,  and  chiefly  of 
rocks  ; which,  however,  are  often  interrupted  by  fleep  declivities  of 
greenfwerd,  large  thickets,  and  gentle  defcents  of  fine  fields  from  the  ad- 
jacent country.  The  rocks  fometimes  form  the  brow,  fometimes  they  fix 
the  foot,  and  fometimes  they  break  the  fides  of  the  hill ; at  the  high  Tor 
they  are  an  hundred  and  twenty-three  yards  above  the  water ; in  other 
places  they  are  no  more  than  an  abrupt  bank  of  a few  feet  to  the  river  j 
for  the  moll  part  they  are  nearly  perpendicular,  falling  in  feveral  ftages, 
or  in  one  vafl  precipice  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ; but  though  fimilar 
in  fhape,  they  are  widely  different  in  their  conftrucftion  ; in  one  place  they 
are  irregularly  jointed ; in  another  more  uniformly  ribbed;  in  a third 
they  form  a continual  furface  from  the  fummit  to  the  bafe  ; and  frequently 
they  are  compofed  of  enormous  maffes  of  flone  heaped  upon  each  other. 
From  fome  fuch  fcene  probably  was  conceived  the  wild  imagination  in. 
antient  mythology  of  the  giants  piling  Pelion  upon  Offa  : in  this,  all  is 

* In  Derbylhire. 

+ The  author  will  excufe  me  if  I think  it  a little  excefs,  when  he  examines  that  rude  and 
unappropriated  fcene  of  Matlock  Bath,  and  criticizes  nature  for  having  bellowed  on  the  rapid 
river  Derwent  too  many  cafcades.  How  can  this  cenfure  be  brought  home  to  gardening  ? The 
management  of  rocks  is  a province  can  fall  to  few  dire&ors  of  gardens ; ftill  in  our  diftant  pro- 
vinces fuch  a guide  may  be  neceffary.  Vide  Lord  Orford  on  Modern  Gardening. 
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vaft ; height,  breadth,  folidity,  boldnefs  of  idea,  and  unity  of  ftyle,  com- 
bine to  form  a character  of  greatnefs,  confident  throughout,  not  uni- 
form, unmixed  with  any  littlenefs,  unallaycd  with  any  extravagance.  The 
colour  of  the  rocks  is  almoft  white ; and  their  fplendor  is  enhanced  in 
many  places  by  ivy  and  fingle  yew  trees  appearing  amongft  them  : the 
intervals  between  them  are  generally  filled  with  a brufhy  underwood,  which 
diverfifies  and  embellifhes  the  fcene  very  beautifully  ; but  for  want  of 
large  trees  adds  nothing  to  its  grandeur  ; there  are  few  of  any  note 
throughout  the  vale;  the  belt  are  in  a fmall  wood  near  the  bath  ; but  they 
are  not  adequate  to  the  magnificence  of  the  objects  around  them,  to  the 
fteeps  of  the  hill,  the  loftinefs  of  the  rocks,  and  the  character  of  the 
Derwent.  That  character  is,  indeed,  rather  too  ftrong  for  the  place ; 
in  fize,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  courfe,  the  river  is  exadtly  fuch  as 
might  be  wiftied  ; but  it  is  a torrent,  in  which  force  and  fury  prevail ; 
the  cafcades  in  it  are  innumerable;  before  the  water  is  recovered  from 
one  fall,  it  is  hurried  down  another ; and  its  agitation  being  thus  en- 
creafed  by  repeated  {hocks,  it  pufties  on  with  reftlefs  violence  to  the  next, 
where  it  dafhes  againft  fragments  of  rocks,  or  foams  among  heaps  of 
{tones  which  the  dream  has  driven  together.  The  colour  all  along  is  of 
a reddifh  brown ; even  the  foam  is  tinged  with  a dufky  hue  ; and  where 
there  are  no  cafcades,  {till  the  declivity  of  the  bed  preferves  the  rapidity, 
and  a quantity  of  little  breakers  continue  the  turbulence  of  the  current. 
Many  of  thefe  circumftances  are  certainly  great ; but  a more  temperate 
river,  rolling  its  full  tide  along  with  ftrength  and  activity,  without  rage; 
falling  down  one  noble  cafcade,  inftead  of  many;  and  if  animated  fome- 
times  by  refiftance,  yet  not  conftantly  ftruggling  with  obftrudtions,  would 
have  been  more  confiftent  with  the  fedate  fieady  dignity  of  thefe  noble 
piles  of  rock,  whofe  brightnefs,  together  with  the  verdure  of  a vigorous 
and  luxuriant,  though  humble  vegetation,  and  fome  appearances  of  cul- 
ture, give  to  the  whole  an  air  of  chearful  ferenity,  which  is  difturbed  by 
the  impetuofity  of  the  Derwent. 

XXXVII.  This  river  would  be  better  fuited  to  a fcene  charadlerifed 
by  that  terror,  which  the  combination  of  greatnefs  with  force  infpires, 
and  which  is  animating  and  interefting,  from  the  exertion  and  anxiety  at- 
tending it.  The  terrors  of  a fcene  in  nature  are  like  thofe  of  a dramatic  re- 
prefentation ; they  give  an  alarm ; but  the  fenfations  are  agreeable,  fo  long 
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as  they  are  kept  to  fuch  as  are  allied  only  to  terror,  unmixed  with  any  that 
are  horrible  and  difgufting ; art  may  therefore  be  ufed  to  heighten  them, 
to  difplay  the  objecfts  which  are  diflinguifhed  by  greatnefs,  to  improve 
the  circumftances  which  denote  force,  to  mark  thofe  which  intimate  dan- 
ger, and  to  blend  with  all,  here  and  there  a call  of  melancholy. 

Greatnefs  is  as  effential  to  the  character  of  terror  as  to  that  of  dignity ; 
vaft  efforts  in  little  obje&s  are  but  ridiculous;  nor  can  force  be  fuppofed 
upon  trifles  incapable  of  refiftance  ,*  on  the  other  hand  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  exertion  and  violence  fupply  fome  want  of  fpace;  a rock  wonderfully 
fupported,  or  threatening  to  fall,  acquires  a greatnefs  from  its  fituation, 
which  it  has  not  in  dimenflons  ; fo  circumflanced,  the  fize  appears  to  be 
monftrous.  A torrent  has  a confequence  which  a placid  river,  of  equal 
breadth,  cannot  pretend  to ; and  a tree  which  would  be  inconfiderable  in 
the  natural  foil,  becomes  important  when  it  burfts  forth  from  a rock. 

Such  circumftances  fhould  be  always  induftrioufly  fought  for;  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  cut  down  feveral  trees,  in  order  to  exhibit  one  appa- 
rently rooted  in  the  ftone.  By  the  removal  perhaps  of  only  a little  brufti 
wood,  the  alarming  pofition  of  a rock,  ftrangely  undermined,  rivetted, 
or  fufpended,  maybe  fhewn ; and  if  there  be  any  foil  above  its  brow,, 
fome  trees  planted  there,  and  impending  over  it,  will  make  the  objeCt 
ftill  more  extraordinary.  As  to  the  ftreams,  great  alterations  may  gene- 
rally be  made  in  them;  and  therefore  it  is  of  ufe  to  afeertain  the  fpecies 
proper  to  each  feene,  becaufe  it  is  in  our  power  to  enlarge  or  contract 
their  dimenflons ; to  accelerate  or  retard  their  rapidity  ; to  form,  encreafe,, 
or  take  away  obftruCtions ; and  always  to  improve,  often  to  change,  their 
characters. 

Inhabitants  furnifti  frequent  opportunities  to  ftrengthen  the  appearances; 
of  force,  by  giving  intimations  of  danger.  A houfe  placed  at  the  edge 
of  a precipice,  any  building  on  the  pinnacle  of  a crag,  makes  that  fitua- 
tion  feem  formidable,  which  might  otherwife  have  been  unnoticed  ; a 
fteep,  in  itfelf  not  very  remarkable,  becomes  alarming,  when  a path  is 
carried  aflant  up  the  fide ; a rail  on  the  brow  of  a perpendicular  fall, 
ftiews  that  the  height  is  frequented  and  dangerous  ; and  a.  common  foot- 
bridge thrown  over  a cleft  between  rocks,  has  a ftill  ftronger  effeCt.  In 
all  thefe  inftances,  the  imagination  immediately  tranfports  the  fpeCfator 
to  the  fpot,  and  fuggefts  the  idea  of  looking  down  fuch  a depth  ; in  the 
laft,  that  depth  is  a chafm,  and  the  fituation.  is  direCtly  over  it. 
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In  other  inftances,  exertion  and  danger  feem  to  attend  the  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants; 


— — Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire  ; dreadful  trade  ! 


is  a circumftance  chofen  by  the  great  mafter  of  nature,  to  aggravate  the 
terrors  of  the  fcene  he  defcribes.  Mines  are  frequent  in  rocky  places ; 
and  they  are  full  of  ideas  fuited  to  fuch  occalions.  T.o  thefe  may  fome- 
times  be  added  the  operations  of  engines;  for  machinery,  efpecially  when 
its  powers  are  flupendous,  or  its  effects  formidable,  is  an  effort  of  art, 
which  may  be  accommodated  to  the  extravagancies  of  nature. 

A fcene  at  the  * New  Weir  on  the  Wye,  which  in  itfelf  is  truly  great 
and  awful,  fo  far  from  being  difturbed,  becomes  more  interefting  and  im- 
portant, by  the  bufinefs  to  which  it  is  deftined.  It  is  a chafm  between 
two  high  ranges  of  hill,  which  rife  almoft  perpendicularly  from  the  water; 
the  rocks  on  the  fides  are  moftly  heavy  maffes  ; and  their  colour  is  gene- 
rally brown;  but  here  and  there  a pale  craggy  fhape  ftarts  up  to  a vaft 
height  above  the  reft,  unconnected,  broken,  and  bare ; large  trees  fre- 
quently force  out  their  way  amongft  them ; and  many  of  them  ftand  far 
back  in  the  covert,  where  their  natural  dufky  hue  is  deepened  by  the 
fliadow  which  overhangs  them.  The  river  too,  as  it  retires,  lofes  itfelf 
in  woods  which  clofe  immediately  above,,  then  rife  thick  and  high,  and 
darken  the  water.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  gloom  is  an  iron  forge,  co- 
vered with  a black  cloud  of  fmoak,  and  furrounded  with  half-burned  ore, 
with  coal,  and  with  cinders  : the  fuel  for  it  is  brought  down  a path,  worn 
into  fteps,  narrow  and  fteep,  and  winding  among  precipices  ; and  near  it 
is  an  open  fpace  of  barren  moor,  about  which  is  fcattered  the  huts  of  the 
workmen.  It  ftands  clofe  to  the  cafcade  of  the  Weir,  where  the  agitation 
of  the  current  is  encreafed  by  large  fragments  of  rocks,  which  have  been 
fwept  down  by  floods  from  the  banks,  or  ftiivered  by  tempefts  from  the 
brow;  and  the  fullen  found,  at  dated  intervals,  from  the  ftrokes  of  the 
great  hammers  in  the  forge,  deadens  the  roar  of  the  water-fall.  Juft  be- 
low' it,  while  the  rapidity  of  the  ftream  ftill  continues,  a ferry  is  carried 
acrofs  it and  lower  down  the  fifhermen  ufe  little  round  boats,  called 
truckles,  the  remains,,  perhaps,  of  the  ancient  Britifh  navigation,  which 
the  leaft  motion  will  overfet,  and  the  flighted:  touch  may  deftroy.  AIL 


* Near  a place  called  Symond3’s  Gate,  between  Rofs  and  Monmouth. 
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the  employments  of  the  people  feem  to  require  either  exertion  or  caution  * 
and  the  ideas  of  force  or  of  danger  which  attend  them,  give  to  the  feene 
an  animation  unknown  to  a folitary,  though  perfectly  compatible  with' 
the  wiideft  romantic  fituations. 

But  marks  of  inhabitants  mud  not  be  carried  to  the  length  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  is  too  mild  for  the  ruggednefs  of  the  place,  and  has  befides 
an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  inconfiftent  with  the  character  of  terror;  a little  in- 
clination towards  melancholy  is  generally  acceptable,  at  leaft  to  the  exclu- 
fion  of  all  gaiety  ; and  beyond  that  point,  fo  far  as  to  throw  juft  a tinge  of 
gloom  upon  the  feene.  For  this  purpofe,  the  objects  whofe  colour  is  ob- 
feure  fhould  be  preferred  ; and  thofe  which  are  too  bright  may  be  thrown 
into  fhadow  ; the  wood  may  be  thickened,  and  the  dark  greens  abound  in 
it ; if  it  is  necefiarily  thin,  yews  and  fhabby  firs  ill o hid  be  fcattered  about 
it ; and  fometimes,  to  fhew  a withering  or  a dead  tree,  it  may  for  a fpace 
be  cleared  entirely  away.  All  fuch  circumftances  are  acquifitions,  if  they 
can  be  had  without  detriment  to  the  principal  character ; for  it  muft  ever 
be  remembered,,  that  where  terror  prevails.,  melancholy  is  but  a fecondary 
confideration. 


XXXVI II.  The  different  fpecies  of  rocks  often  meet  in  the  fame 
place,  and  compofe  a noble  feene,  which  is  not  diftinguiflied  by  any  par- 
ticular character ; it  is  only  when  one  eminently  prevails,  that  it  de- 
fierves  fuch  a preference  as  to  exclude  every  other.  Sometimes  a fpot, 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  wildnefs,  is  highly  romantic ; and  when 
this  wildnefs  rifes  to  fancy,  when  the  moft  fingular,  the  molt  oppolite 
forms  and  combinations  are  thrown  together,  then  a mixture  alfo  of  feve- 
ral  charadters  adds  to  the  number  of  inftances  which  there  concur  to 
difplay  the  inexhauftible  variety  of  nature. 

So  much  variety,  fo  much  fancy,  are  feldom  found  within  the  fame 
extent  as  in  Dovedale*;  it  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  a deep,  narrow, 
hollow  valley  ; both  the  fides  are  of  rock  ; and  the  Dove  in  its  paflage  be- 
tween them  is  perpetually  changing  its  courfe,  its  motion,  and  appear- 
ance. It  is  never  lefs  than  ten,  nor  fo  much  as  twenty  yards  wide,  and 
generally  about  four  feet  deep ; but  tranfparent  to  the  bottom,  except 
when  it  is  covered  with  a foam  of  the  pureft  white,  under  water-falls 


Near  Aihbourne  in  Derbyfhire. 
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which  are  perfectly  lucid : thefe  are  very  numerous,  but  very  different; 
in  fome  places  they  ftretch  ftrait  acrofs,  or  aflant  the  ftream  ; in  others 
they  are  only  partial ; and  the  water  either  dafhes  againft  the  ftones,  and 
leaps  over  them,  or  pouring  along  a fteep,  rebounds  upon  thofe  below; 
fometimes  it  ruffes  through  the  feveral  openings  between  them;  fometimes 
it  drops  gently  down ; and  at  other  times  it  is  driven  back  by  the  obftruc- 
tion,  and  turns  into  an  eddy.  In  one  particular  fpot,  the  valley  almoff 
"doling,  leaves  hardly  a paffage  for  the  river,  which  pent  up,  and  flrug- 
gling  for  a vent,  rages,  and  roars,  and  foams,  till  it  has  extricated  itfelf 
from  the  confinement.  In  other  parts,  the  ftream,  though  never  lan- 
guid, is  often  gentle ; flows  round  a little  defart  ifland,  glides  between 
aits  of  bulruffes,..  difperfes  itfelf  among  tufts  of  grafs  or  of  mofs,  bubbles 
about  a water-dock,  or  plays  with  the  flender  threads  of  aquatic  plants 
which  float  upon  the  furface.  The  rocks  all  along  the  dale  vary  as  often 
in  their  flrudure,  as  the  flream  in  its  motion  ; in  one  place  an  extended 
furface  gradually  diminiffes  from  a broad  bafe  almoft  to  an  edge  ; in  an- 
other, a heavy  top  hanging  forwards,  overffadows  all  beneath;  fometimes 
many  different  ffapes  are  confufedly  tumbled  together:  and  fometimes 
they  are  broken  into  flender  iharp  pinnacles,  which  rife  upright,  often 
two  or  three  together,  and  often  in  more  numerous  cluflers.  On  this  fide 
of  the  dale,  they  are  univerfally  bare  ; on  the  other,  they  are  intermixed 
with  wood ; and  the  vaft  height  of  both  the  fides,  with  the  narrownefs  of 
the  interval  between  them,  produces  a further  variety  ; for  whenever  the 
fun  ffines  from  behind  the  one,  the  form  of  it  is  diftindtly  and  completely 
caff  upon  the  other;  the  rugged  furface  on  which  it  falls  diverfifies  the 
tints;  and  a ftrong  reflected  light  often  glares  on  the  edge  of  the  deepeft 
ffadow.  The  rocks  never  continue  long  in  the  fame  figure  or  lituation, 
and  are  very  much  feparated  from  each  other  : fometimes  they  form  the 
fides  of  the  valley,  in  precipices,  in  fieeps,  or  in  flages  ; fometimes  they 
feem  to  rife  in  the  bottom,  and  lean  back  againft  the  hill ; and  fome- 
times they  ftand  out  quite  detached,  heaving  up  in  cumbrous  piles,  oi 
ftarting  into  conical  ffapes,  like  vaft  fpars,  an  hundred  ieet  high  ; fome  are 
firm  and  folid  throughout ; fome  are  cracked  ; and  fome,  fplit  and  un- 
dermined, are  wonderfully  upheld  by  fragments  apparently  unequal,  to 
the  weight  they  fuftain.  One  is  placed  before,  one  over  another,  and  one 
fills  at  fome  diftance  behind  an  interval  between  two.  The  changes  in 
their  difpofition  are  infinite ; every  ftep  produces  fome  new  combination  ; 
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they  are  continually  cro fling,  advancing,  and  retiring  : the  breadth  of  the 
valley  is  never  the  fame  forty  yards  together  ; at  the  narrow  pafs  which 
has  been  mentioned,  the  rocks  almofl  meet  at  the  top,  and  the  fky  is 
feen  as  through  a chink  between  them  : juft  by  this  gloomy  abyfs,  is  a 
Wider  opening,  more  light,  more  verdure,  more  chearfulnefs,  than  any 
where  elle  in  the  dale.  Nor  are  the  forms  and  the  fituations  of  the  rocks 
their  only  variety  ; many  of  them  are  perforated  by  large  natural  cavities, 
fome  of  which  open  to  the  fky,  fome  terminate  in  dark  recefles ; and 
through  fome  are  to  be  feen  feveral  more  uncouth  arches,  and  rude  pillars, 
all  detached,  and  retiring  beyond  each  other,  with  the  light  Alining  in 
between  them,  till  a rock  far  behind  them  clofes  the  perfpecffive : the 
noife  of  the  cafcades  in  the  river  echoes  amongft  them  ; the  water  may 
often  be  heard  at  the  fame  time  gurgling  near,  and  roaring  at  a diflance ; 
but  no  otner  lounds  difturb  the  fllence  of  the  fpot ; the  only  trace  of  men 
is  a blind  path,  but  lightly  and  but  feldom  trodden,  by  thofe  whom  cu- 
riofity  leads  to  fee  the  wonders  they  have  been  told  of  Dovedale.  It 
feems,  indeed,  a fitter  haunt  for  more  ideal  beings;  the  whole  has  the  air 
of  enchantment . the  perpetual  fliifting  of  the  fcenes;  the  quick  tranfi— 
cions  ; the  total  changes ; then  the  forms  all  around,  grotefque  as  chance 
can  cafi,  wild  as  nature  can  produce,  and  various  as  imagination  can  in- 
vent ; the  force  which  feems  to  have  been  exerted  to  place  fome  of  the 
rocks  where  they  are  now  fixed  immoveable  ; the  magic  by  which  others 
appear  Aill  to  be  fufpended  ; the  dark  caverns ; the  illuminated  recefles  ; 
the  fleeting  fliadows,  and  the  gleams  of  light  glancing  on  the  fides,  or 
trembling  on  the  ftream;  and  the  lonelinefs  and  the  ftillnefs  of  the  place, 
all  crouding  together  on  the  mind,  almofl  realize  the  ideas  which  natural- 
ly prefent  themfelves  in  this  region  of  romance  and  of  fancy. 

The  folitude  of  fuch  a fcene  is  agreeable,  on  account  of  the  endlefs  en- 
tertainment which  its  variety  affords,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which 
both  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  delighted  to  indulge : marks  of  inhabitants 
and  cultivation  diffurb  that  folitude  ; and  ornamental  buildings  are  too 
artificial  in  a place  fo  abfolutely  free  from  reftraint.  The  only  accompa- 
niments proper  for  it  are  wood  and  water;  and  by  thefe  fometimes  im- 
provements may  be  made  : when  two  rocks  fimilar  in  fhape  and  polition 
are  near  together,  by  fkirting  one  of  them  with  wood,  while  the  other  is 
left  bear,  a material  diftin&ion  is  effabliffied  between  them;  if  the 
ff reams  be  throughout  of  one  character,  it  is  in  our  powder,  and  ffiould  be 
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mir  aim,  to  introduce  another.  Variety  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
fpot,  and  every  acceffion  to  it  is  a valuable  acquisition.  On  the  fame 
principle,  endeavours  fhould  be  ufed  not  only  to  multiply,  but  to  aggra- 
vate differences,  and  to  encreafe  diftincftions  into  contrails  : but  the  fub- 
jedl  will  impofe  a caution  againft  attempting  too  much.  Art  muff  almoft 
defpair  of  improving  a fcene,  where  nature  feems  to  have  excited  her 
invention. 

OF  BUILDINGS. 

XXXIX.  Buildings  are  the  very  reverfe  of  rocks.  They  are  abfo- 
lutely  in  our  power,  both  the  fpecies  and  the  fituation  ; and  hence  arifes 
the  excefs  in  which  they  often  abound.  The  defire  of  doing  fomething 
is  ftronger  than  the  fear  of  doing  too  much  : thefe  may  always  be  pro- 
cured by  expence,  and  bought  by  thofe  who  know  not  how  to  choofe, 
who  confider  profufion  as  ornament,  and  confound  by  number  inftead  of 
diftinguifhing  by  variety. 

Buildings  probably  were  firft  introduced  into  gardens  merely  for  con- 
venience, to  afford  refuge  from  a fudden  fhower,  and  fhelter  againft  the 
wind  ; or,  at  the  moft,  to  be  feats  for  a party,  or  for  retirement : they 
have  fince  been  converted  into  objects  ; and  now  the  original  ufe  is  too 
often  forgotten  in  the  greater  purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied  j they 
are  confidered  as  objects  only ; the  infide  is  totally  neglecfted  ; and  a 
pompous  edifice  frequently  wants  a room  barely  comfortable.  Sometimes 
the  pride  of  making  a lavifh  dilplay  to  a vifitor,  without  any  regard  to 
the  owner’s  enjoyments  ; and  fometimes  too  fcrupulous  an  attention  to 
the  ftyle  of  the  building,  occafions  a poverty  and  dulnefs  within,  which 
deprives  them  of  part  of  their  utility.  But  in  a garden  they  ought  to  be 
confidered  both  as  beautiful  objecfts,  and  as  agreeable  retreats;  if  a cha- 
ra&er  becomes  them,  it  is  that  of  the  fcene  they  belong  to,  not  that  of 
their  primitive  application  : a Grecian  temple,  or  a Gothic  church,  may 
adorn  fpots  where  it  would  be  affe&ation  to  prefervc  that  folemnity 
within,  which  is  proper  for  places  of  devotion  ; they  are  not  to  be  exa<ft 
models,  fubjecfts  only  of  curiofity  or  ftudy  ; they  are  alfo  feats,  and  fuch 
feats  will  be  little  frequented  by  the  proprietor ; his  mind  muft  generally 
be  indifpofed  to  fo  much  fimplicity,  and  fo  much  gloom,  in  the  midft  of 
gaiety,  richnefs,  and  variety. 
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But  though  the  interior  of  buildings  Ihould  not  be  difregarded,  it  is  by 
their  exterior  that  they  become  objects  j and  fometimes  by  the  one,  fome- 
times  by  the  other,  and  fometimes  by  both,  they  are  intit  led  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  characters. 

XL.  As  objedts  they  are  defigned  either  to  diftinguijb , or  to  break  > or  to 
adorn , the  fcenes  to  which  they  are  applied. 

The  differences  between  one  wood,  one  lawn,  one  piece  of  water,  and 
another,  are  not  always  very  apparent ; the  feveral  parts  of  a garden 
would,  therefore,  often  feem  fimilar,  if  they  were  not  diftinguifhed  by 
buildings  ; but  thefe  are  fo  obfervable,  fo  obvious  at  a glance,  fo  eafily 
retained  in  the  memory,  they  mark  the  fpots  where  they  are  placed  wdth 
fo  much  ftrength,  they  attract  the  relation  of  all  around  with  fo  much, 
power,  that  parts  thus  diftinguifhed  can  never  be  confounded  together. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  therefore,  every  fcene  muft  have  its 
edifice  : the  want  of  one  is  fometimes  a variety  ; and  other  circumftances 
are  often  fufhcienrly  charadteriftic  ; it  is  only  when  thefe  too  nearly  agree, 
that  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  buildings  for  differences  j we  can  intro- 
duce, exhibit,  or  contrail  them  as  we  pleafe ; the  moft  ftriking  objedt  is 
thereby  made  a mark  of  diftindtion  ; and  the  force  of  this  firfl  impreflion 
prevents  our  obferving  the  points  of  refemblance. 

The  uniformity  of  a view  may  be  broken  by  fimilar  means,  and  on  the 
fame  principle : when  a wide  heath,  a dreary  moor,  or  a continued  plain 
is  in  profpedt,  objedts  which  catch  the  eye  fupply  the  want  of  variety  ; 
none  are  fo  effedtual  for  this  purpofe  as  buildings.  Plantations  or  water 
can  have  no  very  fenfible  effect,  unlefs  they  are  larger  or  numerous,  and 
almoft  change  the  charadter  of  the  fcene ; but  a fmall  fingle  building  di- 
verts the  attention  at  once  from  the  famenefs  of  the  extent,  which  it 
breaks,  but  does  not  divide,  and  diverfifies,  without  altering  its  nature. 
The  defign,  however,  muft  not  be  apparent  j the  merit  of  a cottage  ap- 
plied to  this  purpofe,  confifts  in  its  being  free  from  the  fufpicion,  and  a 
few  trees  near  it  will  both  enlarge  the  objedt,  and  account  for  its  pofition  : 
ruins  are  a hackneyed  device  immediately  detedted,  unlefs  their  ftyle  be 
lingular,  or  their  dimenfions  extraordinary.  The  femblance  of  an  ancient 
Britifh  monument  might  be  adapted  to  the  fame  end,  with  little  trouble, 
and  great  fuccefs  j the  materials  might  be  brick,  or  even  timber  plaiftered 
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over,  if  (lone  could  not  eafily  be  procured  ; whatever  they  were,  the  fal- 
lacy would  not  be  difcernible  ; it  is  an  objeCt  to  be  feen  at  a diftance, 
rude  and  large,  and  in  character  agreeable  to  a wild  open  view : but  no 
building  ought  to  be  introduced,  which  may  not  in  reality  belong  to 
fuch  a fituation;  no  Grecian  temples,  no  Turkifh  mofques,  no  Egyptian 
obelifks  or  pyramids,  none  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  unufuai 
here ; the  apparent  artifice  would  deftroy  an  effeCt,  which  is  fo  nice  as  to 
be  weakened,  if  objects  proper  to  produce  it  are  difplayed  with  too  much 
oftentation,  if  they  feem  to  be  contrivances,  not  accidents,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  pofition  appear  to  be  more  laboured  than  natural. 

But  in  a garden,  where  objeCts  are  intended  only  to  adorn,  every  fpe- 
cies  of  architecture  may  be  admitted,  from  the  Grecian  down  to  the  Chi- 
nefe  ; and  the  choice  is  fo  free,  that  the  mifchief  moll  to  be  apprehended, 
is  an  abufe  of  this  latitude  in  the  multiplicity  of  buildings.  Few  fcenes 
can  bear  more  than  two  or  three ; in  fome  a fingle  one  has  a greater  effeCt 
than  any  number;  and  a carelefs  glimpfe  here  and  there,  of  fuch  as  be- 
long immediately  to  different  parts,  frequently  enliven  the  landfkip  with 
more  fpirit  than  thofe  which  are  indufirioufly  fhewn.  If  the  effeCt  of  a 
partial  fight,  or  a diftant  view,  were  more  attended  to,  many  fcenes  might 
be  filled,  without  being  crouded : a greater  number  of  buildings  would 
be  tolerated,  when  they  feemed  to  be  cafual,  not  forced ; and  the  anima- 
tion, and  the  richnefs  of  objeCts,  might  be  had  without  pretence  or 
difplay. 

Too  fond  an  oftentation  of  buildings,  even  of  thofe  which  are  principal, 
is  a common  error;  and  when  all  is  done,  they  are  not  always  Ihewn  to 
the  greateft  advantage.  Though  their  fymmetry  and  their  beauties  ought 
in  general  to  be  diftinCtly  and  fully  feen,  yet  an  oblique  is  fometimes  bet- 
ter than  a direcft  view ; and  they  are  often  lefs  agreeable  objedts  when  entire, 
than  when  a part  is  covered,  or  their  extent  is  interrupted  j when  they  are 
bofomed  in  a wood,  as  well  as  backed  by  it ; or  appear  between  the  Items 
of  trees  which  rife  before  or  above  them  : thus  thrown  into  perfpedtive, 
thus  grouped  and  accompanied,  they  may  be  as  important  as  if  they  were 
quite  expofed,  and  are  frequently  more  pidturefque  and  beautiful. 

But  a ftill  greater  advantage  arifes  from  this  management,  in  connecting 
them  with  the  feene  ; they  are  confidcrable,  and  different  from  all  around 
them  ; inclined  therefore  to  feparate  from  the  reft ; and  yet  they  are  fome- 
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times  ftill  more  detached  by  the  pains  taken  to  exhibit  them  : that  very 
importance  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  diftindtion,  ought  to  be  a reafon  for 
guarding  againft  the  independence  to  which  it  is  naturally  prone,  and  by 
which  an  objedt,  which  ought  to  be  a part  of  the  whole,  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  individual.  An  elevated  is  generally  a noble  fituation ; when  it  is 
a point,  or  a pinnacle,  the  ftrudture  may  be  a continuation  of  the  afcent  ; 
and  on  many  occafions,  fome  parts  of  the  building  may  defcend  lower 
than  others,  and  multiply  the  appearances  of  connexion;  but  an  edifice 
in  the  midft  of  an  extended  ridge,  commonly  feems  naked,  alone,  and 
impofed  upon  the  brow,  not  joined  to  it.  If  wood  to  accompany  it  will 
not  grow  there,  it  had  better  be  brought  a little  way  down  the  declivity, 
and  then  all  behind,  above,  and  about  it,  are  fo  many  points  of  cantadt, 
by  which  it  is  incorporated  in  the  landfkip. 

Accompaniments  are  important  to  a building  ; but  they  lofe  much  of 
their  effedt  when  they  do  not  appear  to  be  cafual.  A little  mount  juft 
large  enough  for  it  ; a fmall  piece  of  water  below,  of  no  other  ufe  than 
to  refledt  it ; and  a plantation  clofe  behind,  evidently  placed  there  only 
to  give  it  relief,  are  as  artificial  as  the  ftrudture  itfelf,  and  alienate  it  from 
the  fcene  of  nature  into  which  it  is  introduced,  and  to  which  it  ought  to 
be  reconciled.  Thefe  appendages  therefore  fliould  be  fo  difpofed,  and  fo 
connected  with  the  adjacent  parts,  as  to  anfwer  other  purpofes,  though 
applicable  to  this,  that  they  may  be  bonds  of  union,  not  marks  of  differ- 
ence ; and  that  the  fituation  may  appear  to  have  been  chofen,  at  the  moft> 
not  made  for  the  building. 

In  the  choice  of  a fituation,  that  which  (hews  the  building  beft,  ought 
generally  to  be  preferred;  eminence,  relief,  and  every  other  advantage 
which  can  be,  ought  to  be  given  to  an  objedt  of  fo  much  confideration  : 
they  are  for  the  moft  part  defireable,  fometimes  neceffary,  and  exception- 
able only  when,  inftead  of  rifing  out  of  the  fcene,  they  are  forced  into  it ; 
and  a contrivance  to  procure  them  at  any  rate,  is  avowed  without  any  dif- 
guife.  There  are,  however,  occafions,  in  which  the  moft  tempting  ad- 
vantages of  fituation  muft  be  waved  ; the  general  compofition  may  forbid 
a building  in  one  fpot,  or  require  it  in  another ; at  other  times,  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  particular  groupe  it  belongs  to,  may  exadt  a facriflce  of  the 
opportunities  to  exhibit  its  beauties  and  importance ; and  at  all  times, 
the  pretenfions  of  every  individual  objedt  muft  give  way  to  the  greater 
effedt  of  the  whole. 
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XLL  The  fame ftrufture  which  adorns  as  an  objeCt,  may  alfo  be  expref- 
iiveas  a character  ; where  the  former  is  not  wanted,  the  latter  may  be  de- 
finable ; or  it  may  be  weak  for  one  purpofe,  and  ftrong  for  the  other ; it 
may  be  grave,  or  gay  ; magnificent,  or  fimple ; and  according  to  its 
ftyle,  may  or  may  not  be  agreeable  to  the  place  it  is  applied  to  ; but  mere 
confiftency  is  not  all  the  merit  which  buildings  can  claim  : their  charac- 
ters are  fometimes  ftrong  enough  to  determine , improve , or  correct  that  of 
the  fcene ; and  they  are  fo  confpicuous,  and  fo  diftinguifhed,  that  what- 
ever force  they  have  is  immediately  and  fenfibly  felt.  They  are  fit  there^ 
fore  to  make  a firft  impreftion  > and  when  a fcene  is  but  faintly  charade- 
rife^  they  give  at  once  a caft  which  fpreads  over  the  whole,  and  which 
the  weaker  parts  concur  to  fupport,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  able  to 
produce  it.. 

Nor  do  they  flop  at  fixing  an  uncertainty,  or  removing  a doubt ; they 
raife  and  enforce  a character  already  marked  : a temple  adds  dignity,  to  the 
nobleft,  a cottage  fimplicity  to  the  moft  rural  fcenes ; the  lightnefs  of  a 
fpire,  the  airinefs  of  an  open  rotunda,  the  fplendor  of  a continued  colo- 
nade,  are  lefs  ornamental  than  exprefiive : others  improve  chearfulnefs 
into  gaiety,  gloom  into  folemnity,  and  richnefs  into  profufion  : a retired 
fpot  which  might  have  been  paft  unobferved,  is  noticed  for  its  tranquilr- 
lity,  as  foon  as  it  is  appropriated  by  fome  ftrudure  to  retreat  ; and  the 
moft  unfrequented  place  feems  lefs  folitary  than  one  which  appears  to 
have  been  the  haunt  of  a fingle  individual,  or  even  of  a fequeftered  family, 
and  is  marked  by  a lonely  dwelling,  or  the  remains  of  a deferted 
habitation. 

The  means  are  the  fame,  the  application  of  them  only  is  different, 
when  buildings  are  u fed  to  correal  the  character  of  the  fcene;  to  enliven 
its  dulnefs  ; to  mitigate  its  gloom  ; or  to  check  its  extravagance  ; and  on 
a variety  of  occafions  to  foften,  to  aggravate,  or  to  counteract,  particular 
circumftances  attending  it : but  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  do  not  con- 
tradict too  ftrongly  the  prevailing  idea  ; they  may  leflen  the  drearinefs  of 
a wafte,  but  they  cannot  give  it  amenity  ; they  may  abate  horrors,  but 
will  never  convert  them  into  graces  ; they  may  make  a tame  fcene  agreeable, 
and  even  interefting,  not  romantic  ; or  turn  folemnity  into  chearfulnefs, 
but  not  into  gaiety.  In  thefe,  and  in  many  other  inftances,  they  correCt 
the  character,  by  giving  it  an  inclination  towards  a better,  which  is  not 
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very  different ; but  they  can  hardly  alter  it  entirely  ; when  they  are  totally 
inconfiffent  with  it,  they  are  at  the  belt  nugatory. 

The  great  effects  which  have  been  afcribed  to  buildings,  do  not  depend 
upon  thofe  trivial  ornaments  and  appendages,  which  are  often  too  much 
relied  on  ; fuch  as  the  furniture  of  a hermitage,  painted  glafs  in  a Gothic 
church,  and  fculpture  about  a Grecian  temple  ; grotefqueor  Bacchanalian 
figures  to  denote  gaiety,  and  deaths  heads  to  fignify  melancholy.  Such 
devices  are  only  deferiptive,  not  expreffive  of  character  ; and  muff  not  be 
fubffituted  in  the  ffead  of  thofe  fuperior  properties,  the  want  of  which 
they  acknowledge,  but  do  not  fupply  : they  befides  often  require  time  to 
trace  their  meaning,  and  to  fee  their  application  ; but  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  buildings  is,  that  their  effects  are  inffantaneous,  and  therefore 
the  imprefiions  they  make  are  forcible  : in  order  to  produce  fuch  effects, 
the  general  ffyle  of  the  ffructure,  and  its  pofition,  are  the  principal  con- 
fiderations ; either  of  them  will  fometimes  be  ffrongly  characteriftic 
alone  ; united,  their  powers  are  very  great ; and  both  are  fo  important, 
that  if  they  do  not  concur,  at  leaff  they  muff  not  contradict  one  another  : 
the  colour  alfo  of  the  buildings  is  feldom  a matter  of  indifference  ; that 
exceffive  brightnefs  which  is  too  indiferiminately  ufed  to  render  them 
confpicuous,  is  apt  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  the  w'hole ; fometimes 
makes  them  too  glaring  as  objects  ; and  is  often  inconfiffent  with  their 
characters.  When  thefe  effential  points  are  fecured,  fubordinate  circum- 
ftances  may  be  made  to  agree  with  them  ; and  though  minute,  they  may 
not  be  improper,  if  they  are  not  affected  ; they  frequently  mark  a cor- 
refpondence  between  the  outfide  and  the  infide  of  a building  ; in  the 
latter  they  are  not  inconfiderable ; they  may  there  be  obferved  at  leifure  ; 
and  there  they  explain  in  detail  the  character  which  is  more  generally  ex- 
preffed  in  the  air  of  the  whole. 

XLI'I.  To  enumerate  the  feveral  buildings  which  maybe  ufed  for  con- 
venience, or  diffinction,  as  ornaments,  or  as  characters,  would  lead  me 
far  from  my  fubject  into  a treatife  of  architecture  ; for  every  branch  of 
architecture  furnifhes,  on  different  occafions,  objects  proper  for  a garden  ; 
and  different  fpecies  may  meet  in  the  fame  compofition  ; no  analogy 
exifts  between  the  age  and  the  country,  whence  they  are  borrowed,  and 
the  fpot  they  are  applied  to,  except  in  fome  particular  inffances  ; but  in 
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general,  they  are  naturalized  to  a place  of  the  moft  improved  cultivated 
natuie  by  their  effe&s ; beauty  is  their  ufe,  and  they  are  confiflent  with 
each  other,  if  all  are  conformable  to  the  flyle  of  the  feene,  proportioned 
to  its  extent,  and  agreeable  to  its  character.  On  the  other  hand,  varieties 
more  than  fufficient  for  any  particular  fpot,  enough  for  a very  extenfive 
view,  may  be  found  in  every  fpecies  j to  each  alfo  belong  a number  of 
characters  : the  Grecian  architecture  can  lay  afide  its  dignity  in  a ruftic 
building ; and  the  caprice  of  the  Gothic  is  fometimes  not  incompatible 
with  greatnefs ; our  choice  therefore  may  be  confined  to  the  variations  of 
one  fpecies,  or  range  through  the  contrails  of  many,  as  circumltances, 
talte,  or  other  confiderations  lhall  determine. 

The  choice  of  fituations  is  alfo  very  free ; circumllanccs  which  are  re- 
quifite  to  particular  ftruCtures,  may  often  be  combined  happily  with 
others,  and  enter  into  a variety  of  compolitions ; even  where  they  are 
appropriated,  they  may  Hill  be  applied  in  feveral  degrees,  and  the  fame 
edifice  may  thereby  be  accommodated  to  very  different  feenes  : fome 
buildings  which  have  a juft  expreflion  when  accompanied  with  proper  ap- 
pendages, have  none  without  them  ; they  may  therefore  be  characters  in 
one  place,  and  only  objeCts  in  another.  On  all  thefe  occafions,  the  ap- 
plication is  allowable,  if  it  can  be  made  without  inconfiffency  ; a hermi- 
tage mull  not  be  clofe  to  a road,  but  whether  it  be  expofed  to  view  on 
the  fide  of  a mountain,  or  concealed  in  the  depth  of  a wood,  is  almolt  a 
matter  of  indifference,  that  it  is  at  a diflance  from  public  refort  is  fuf- 
ficient : a cafile  muft  not  be  funk  in  a bottom  ; but  that  it  fhould  fland 
on  the  utmofl  pinnacle  of  a hill,  is  not  neceffary  ; on  a lower  knole,  and 
backed  by  the  rife,  it  may  appear  to  greater  advantage  as  an  objeCl ; and 
be  much  more  important  to  the  general  compofition  : a tower, 

Bofomed  high  in  tufted  trees, 

has  been  feleCted  by  one  of  our  greatefl  poets  as  a lingular  beauty ; and 
the  juflnefs  of  his  choice  has  been  fo  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
defeription  is  become  almoft  proverbial;  and  yet  a tower  does  not  feem 
defigned  to  be  furrounded  by  a wood  ; but  the  appearance  may  be  ac- 
counted for  ; it  does  fometimes  occur  ; and  we  are  eafily  fatisfied  of  the 
propriety,  when  the  effeCt  is  fo  pleafing.  Many  buildings,  which  from 
their  fplendor  bell  become  an  open  expofure,  will  yet  be  fometimes  not 
ill  bellowed  on  a more  fequeftered  fpot,  either  to  charaClerife  or  adorn  it ; 
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and  others,  for  which  a folitary  would  in  general  be  preferred  to  an  emi- 
nent lltuation,  may  occafionally  be  objeCts  in  very  confpicuous  pofitions. 
A Grecian  temple,  from  its  peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  deferves  every 
diftinCtion  ; it  may,  however,  in  the  depth  of  a wood,  be  fo  circu En- 
hanced, that  the  want  of  thofe  advantages  to  which  it  feems  entitled,  will 
not  be  regretted.  A happier  fituation  cannot  be  devifed,  than  that  of 
the  temple  of  Pan,  at  the  * fouth  lodge  of  Enfield  Chace.  It  is  of  the 
ufual  oblong  form,  encompaffed  by  a colonade ; in  dimenfions,  and  in 
hyle,  it  is  equal  to  a mod  extenfive  landfkip;  and  yet  by  the  antique  and 
ruftic  air  of  its  Dorick  columns  without  bafes  ; by  the  chaftity  of  its 
little  ornament,  a crook,  a 'pipe,  and  a fcrip,  and  thofe  only  over  the 
doors  ; and  by  the  fimplicity  of  the  whole,  both  within  and  without,  it 
is  adapted  with  fo  much  propriety  to  the  thickets  which  conceal  it  from 
the  view,  that  no  one  can  wifh  it  to  be  brought  forward,  who  is  fenfible 
to  the  charms  of  the  Arcadian  fcene  which  this  building  alone  has  cre- 
ated. On  the  other  hand,  a very  fpacious  field,  or  fheep-walk,  will  not 
be  difgraced  by  a cottage,  a Dutch  barn,  or  a hay-flack  ; nor  will  they, 
though  fmall  and  familiar,  appear  to  be  inconfiderable  or  infignificant 
cbjedls.  N umber lefs  other  inflances  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  im- 
poffibility  of  redraining,  particular  buildings  to  particular  fixations,  upon 
any  general  principles  ; the  variety  in  their  forms  is  hardly  greater  than 
in  their  application. 

XLIII.  To  this  great  variety  muff  be  added  the  many  changes  which 
may  be  made  by  the  means  of  ruins  ; they  are  a clafs  by  themfelves,  beau- 
tiful as  objects,  expreflive  as  characters,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to 
connect  with  their  appendages  into  elegant  groupes  : they  may  be  accom- 
modated with  eafe  to  irregularity  of  ground,  and  their  diforder  is  im- 
proved by  it ; they  may  be  intimately  blended  with  trees  and  with  thick- 
ets, and  the  interruption  is  an  advantage  ; for  imperfection  and  obfeurity 
are  their  properties ; and  to  carry  the  imagination  to  fomething  greater 
than  is  feen,  their  effeCt.  They  may  for  any  of  thefe  purpofes  be  fepa- 
rated  into  detached  pieces  ; contiguity  is  not  necelTary,  nor  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  it,  if  the  relation  be  preferved  j but  ftraggling  ruins  have  a 
bad  effect;,  when  the  feveral  parts  are  equally  confiderable.  There  fhould 

* v’iha  belonging  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  near  Barnet,  in  Middlefex, 
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be  one  large  mafs  to  raife  an  idea  of  greatnefs,  to  attract  the  others  about 
ir,  and  to  be  a common  centre  of  union  to  all:  the  fmaller  pieces  then 
mark  the  original  dimenfions  of  ©ne  extenfive  ftrucffure ; and  no  longer 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  feveral  little  buildings. 

All  remains  excite  an  enquiry  into  the  former  fbate  of  the  edifice,  and 
fix  the  mind  in  a contemplation  on  the  ufe  it  was  applied  to ; befides  the 
characters  expreffed  by  their  ftyle  and  pofition,  they  fugged:  ideas  which 
w'ould  not  arife  from  the  buildings,  if  entire.  The  purpofes  of  many 
have  ceafed  ; an  abbey,  or  a caftle,  if  complete,  can  now  be  no  more 
than  a dwelling;  the  memory  of  the  times,  and  of  the  manners,  to  which 
they  were  adapted,  is  preferved  only  in  hiftory,  and  in  ruins;  and  certain 
fenfations  of  regret,  of  veneration,  or  compafiion,  attend  the  recollec- 
tion : nor  are  thefe  confined  to  the  remains  of  buildings  which  are  now 
in  difufie  ; thofe  of  an  old  manfion  raife  reflections  on  the  domefiic  com- 
forts once  enjoyed,  and  the  ancient  hofpitality  which  reigned  there. 
Whatever  building  we  fee  in  decay,  wre  naturally  contrail:  its  prefent  to 
its  former  flate,  and  delight  to  ruminate  on  the  comparifon.  It  is  true 
that  fuch  effects  properly  belong  to  real  ruins;  but  they  are  produced  in 
a certain  degree  by  thofe  which  are  fictitious;  the  impreflions  are  not  fo 
ftrong,  but  they  are  exactly  fimilar ; and  the  reprefentation,  though  it 
does  not  prefent  facts  to  the  memory,  yet  fuggefts  fubjects  to  the  imagi- 
nation : but  in  order  to  affect  the  fancy,  the  fuppofed  original  defign 
Ihould  be  clear,  the  ufe  obvious,  and  the  form  eafy  to  trace ; no  frag- 
ments Ihould  be  hazarded  without  a precife  meaning,  and  an  evident  con- 
nexion ; none  Ihould  be  perplexed  in  their  conftruction,  or  uncertain  as  to 
their  application.  Conjectures  about  the  form,  raife  doubts  about  the 
exiffence  of  the  ancient  ftructure;  the  mind  mull:  not  be  allowed  to  hefi- 
tate  ; it  muff  be  hurried  away  from  examining  into  the  reality,  by  the 
exactnefs  and  the  force  of  the  refemblance. 

In  the  ruins  of  * Tintern  Abbey,  the  original  conflruction  of  the 
church  is  perfectly  marked;  and  it  is  principally  from  this  circumffance 
that  they  are  celebrated  as  a fubject  of  curiofity  and  contemplation.  The 
walls  are  almofl:  entire ; the  roof  only  is  fallen  in;  but  moft  of  the  co- 
lumns which  divided  the  aides  are  ftill  Handing : of  thofe  which  have 
dropped  down,  the  bafes  remain,  every  one  exactly  in  its  place ; and  in 

* Between  Chepltowe  and  Monmouth. 
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the  middle  of  the  nave,  four  lofty  arches,  which  once  fupported  the  ftee- 
pie,  rife  high  in  the  air  above  the  reft,  each  reduced  now  to  a narrow  rim 
of  ftone,  but  completely  preferving  its  form.  The  fhapes  even  of  the 
windows  are  little  altered  ; but  fome  of  them  are  quite  obfcured,  others 
partially  {haded,  by  tufts  of  ivy,  and  thofe  which  are  moft  clear,  are 
edged  with  its  {lender  tendrils,  and  lighter  foliage,  wreathing  about  the 
lides  and  the  divifions  ; it  winds  round  the  pillars  ; it  clings  to  the  walls; 
and  in  one  of  the  aiftes,  clufters  at  the  top  in  bunches  fo  thick  and  fo 
large,  as  to  darken  the  fpacc  below.  The  other  aiftes,  and  the  great  nave, 
are  expofed  to  the  fky  ; the  floor  is  entirely  overfpread  with  turf ; and  to 
keep  it  clear  from  weeds  and  bufhes  is  now  its  higheft  prefervation. 
Monkifh  tomb-ftones,  and  the  monuments  of  benefactors  long  fince  for- 
gotten, appear  above  the  greenfwerd ; the  bafes  of  the  pillars  which  have 
fallen,  rife  out  of  it ; and  maimed  effigies,  and  fculpture  worn  wfith  age 
and  weather,  Gothic  capitals,  carved  cornices,  and  various  fragments  are 
fcattered  about,  or  lie  in  heaps  piled  up  together.  Other  {flattered  pieces, 
though  disjointed  and  mouldering,  ftill  occupy  their  original  places  ; and 
a ftair-cafe  much  impaired,  which  led  to  a tower  now  no  more,  is  fuf- 
pended  at  a great  height,  uncovered  and  inacceffible.  Nothing  is  perfed ; 
but  memorials  of  every  part  ftill  fubftft;  all  certain,  but  all  in  decay; 
and  fuggefting,  at  once,  every  idea  which  can  occur  in  a feat  of  devotion, 
folitude,  and  defolation.  Upon  fuch  models,  fiditious  ruins  fhould  be 
formed ; and  if  any  parts  are  entirely  loft,  they  fliould  be  fuch  as  the 
imagination  can  eafily  fupply  from  thofe  which  are  ftill  remaining.  Dif- 
tind  traces  of  the  building  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  exifted,  are  lefs 
liable  to  the  fufpicion  of  artifice,  than  an  unmeaning  heap  of  confufion. 
Precifion  is  always  fatisfadory  ; but  in  the  reality  it  is  only  agreeable  ; in 
the  copy,  it  is  effential  to  the  imitation. 

A material  circumftance  to  the  truth  of  the  imitation,  is,  that  the  ruin 
appear  to  be  very  old  ; the  idea  is  befides  interefting  in  itfelf  ; a monu- 
ment of  antiquity  is  never  feen  with  indifference  ; and  a femblance  of  age 
may  be  given  to  the  reprefentation,  by  the  hue  of  the  materials ; the 
growth  of  ivy,  and  other  plants  ; and  cracks  and  fragments  fecmingly  oc- 
calioned  rather  by  decay,  than  by  deftrudion.  An  appendage  evidently 
more  modern  than  the  principal  ftrudure  will  fometimes  corroborate  the 
effed : the  fhed  of  a cottager  amidft  the  remains  of  a temple,  is  a contraft 
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both  to  the  former  and  the  prefent  hate  of  the  building  ; and  trees  flou- 
rifhing  among  ruins,  fhews  the  length  of  time  they  have  lain  negle&ed. 
No  circumftance  fo  forcibly  marks  the  defolation  of  a fpot  once  inhabited, 
as  the  prevalence  of  nature  over  it : 

Campos  ubi  Troja  fuit, 

is  a fentence  which  convey  a ftronger  idea  of  a city  totally  overthrown 
than  a defcription  of  its  remains ; but  in  a reprefentation  to  the  eye, 
fome  remains  muft  appear;  and  then  the  perverfionof  them  to  an  ordinary 
ufe,  or  an  intermixture  of  a vigorous  vegetation,  intimates  a fettled 
defpair  of  their  reftoration. 

OF  ART. 

XLIV.  The  feveral  conftituent  parts  of  the  fcenes  of  nature  having 
now  been  confidered,  the  next  enquiry  is  into  the  particular  principles 
and  circumflances  which  may  affect  them,  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
fubje<fts  of  gardening.  It  has  always  been  fuppofed  that  art  muft  then 
interfere  ; but  art  was  carried  to  excefs,  when  from  acceffary  it  became 
principal;  and  the  fubjed  upon  which  it  was  employed,  was  brought 
under  regulations,  lefs  applicable  to  that  than  to  any  other;  when  ground, 
wood,  and  water,  were  reduced  to  mathematical  figures ; and  fimilarity 
and  order  were  preferred  to  freedom  and  variety.  Thefe  mifchiefs,  how- 
ever, were  occafioned,  not  by  the  ufe  but  the  perverfion  of  art;  it  ex- 
cluded, inftead  of  improving  upon  nature ; and  therefore  deftroved  the 
very  end  it  was  called  in  to  promote. 

So  ftrangean  abufe  probably  arofe  from  an  idea  of  fome  neceffary  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  manfion,  and  the  fcene  it  immediately  com- 
manded ; the  forms,  therefore,  of  both  were  determined  by  the  fame 
rules  ; and  terraces,  canals,  and  avenues,  were  but  fo  many  variations  of 
the  plan  of  the  building.  The  regularity  thus  efiablifhed  fpread  after- 
wards to  more  diftant  quarters : there,  indeed,  the  abfurdity  was  acknow- 
ledged, as  foon  as  a more  natural  difpofition  appeared  ; but  a prejudice  in 
favour  of  art,  as  it  is  called,  juft  about  the  houje , ftill  remains.  If  by  the 
term,  regularity  is  intended,  the  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  the  vici- 
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nity  of  any  other  building  ; and  every  temple  in  the  garden  ought  to  have 
its  concomitant  formal  flopes  and  plantations  ; or  the  conformity  may  be 
reverfed,  and  we  may  as  reafonably  contend  that  the  building  ought  to  be 
irregular,  in  order  to  be  confident  with  the  fcene  it  belongs  to.  The 
truth  is,  that  both  pofitions  are  erroneous ; archite&ure  requires  fymme- 
try ; the  objects  of  nature  freedom  ; and  the  properties  of  the  one  cannot 
with  juftice  be  transferred  to  the  other.  But  if  by  the  term  no  more  is. 
meant  than  merely  defign,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end ; choice,  arrangement, 
compofition,  improvement,  and  prefervation,  are  fo  many  fymptoms  of 
art,  which  may  occafionally  appear  in  feveral  parts  of  a garden,  but 
ought  to  be  difplayed  without  referve  near  the  houfe ; nothing  there  fhould 
feem  neglected  : it  is  a fcene  of  the  moft  cultivated  nature  ; it  ought  to 
be  enriched ; it  ought  to  be  adorned ; and  defign  may  be  avowed  in  the 
plan,  and  expence  in  the  execution. 

Even  regularity  is  not  excluded ; fo  capital  a ftructure  may  extend  its 
influence  beyond  its  walls  ; but  this  power  fhould  be  exercifed  only  over 
its  immediate  appendages;  the  platform  upon  which  the  houfe  Bands,  is 
generally  continued  to  a certain  breadth  on  every  fide  ; and  whether  it  be 
pavement  or  gravel,  may  undoubtedly  coincide  with  the  fhape  of  the 
building.  The  road  which  leads  up  to  the  door,  may  go  off  from  it  in  an 
equal  angle,  fo  that  the  two  fides  fhall  exadUy  correfpond ; and  certain 
ornaments,  though  detached,  are  yet  rather  within  the  province  of  ar- 
chitecture than  of  gardening;  works  of  fculpture  are  not,  like  buildings, 
objects  familiar  in  fcenes  of  cultivated  nature;  but  vafes,  ffatues,  and 
termini,  are  ufual  appendages  to  a confiderable  edifice;  as  fuch  they  may 
attend  the  manfion,  and  trefpafs  a little  upon  the  garden,  provided  they 
are  not  carried  fo  far  into  it  as  to  lofe  their  connexion  with  the  ftructure. 
The  platform  and  the  road  are  alfo  appurtenances  to  the  houfe;  all  thefe 
may  therefore  be  adapted  to  its  form  ; and  the  environs  will  thereby  ac- 
quire a degree  of  regularity  ; but  to  give  it  to  the  objects  of  nature,  only 
on  account  of  their  proximity  to  others  which  are  calculated  to  receive  it, 
is  at  the  beft,  a refinement. 

XLV.  Upon  the  fame  principles  regularity  has  been  required  in  the 
approach ; and  an  additional  reafon  has  been  afiigned  for  it,  that  the  idea 
of  a feat  is  thereby  extended  to  a diffance ; but  that  may  be  done  by 
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other  means  than  by  an  avenue  * ; a private  road  is  eafily  known  ; if  car- 
ried through  grounds,  or  a park,  it  is  commonly  very  apparent ; even  in 
a lane,  here  and  there  a bench,  a painted  gate,  a fmall  plantation,  or  any 
other  little  ornament,  will  fufficiently  denote  it ; if  the  entrance  only  be 
marked,  fimple  prefervation  will  retain  the  impreffion  along  the  whole 
progrefs ; or  it  may  wind  through  feveral  fcenes  diftinguifhed  by  objeds, 
or  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cultivation  ; and  then  the  length  of  the 
way,  and  the  variety  of  improvements  through  which  it  is  conduded, 
may  extend  the  appearance  of  domaine,  and  the  idea  of  a feat,  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  dired  avenue. 

An  avenue  being  confined  to  one  termination,  and  excluding  every- 
view  on  the  fides,  has  a tedious  famenefs  throughout  ; to  be  great,  it 
muft  be  dull ; and  the  objed  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  is  after  all  fel- 
dom  fhewn  to  advantage.  Buildings,  in  general,  do  not  appear  fo  large, 
and  are  not  fo  beautiful,  when  looked  at  in  front,  as  when  they  are  feen 
from  an  angular  ftation,  which  commands  two  fides  at  once,  and  throws 
them  both  into  perfpedive:  but  a winding  lateral  approach  is  free  from 
thefe  objections  ; it  may  befides  be  brought  up  to  the  houfe  without  dif- 


* Still  in  Tome  lights  the  reformation  feems  to  me  to  have  been  pulhed  too  far.  Though  an 
avenue  eroding  a park  or  feparating  a lawn,  and  intercepting  views  from  the  feat  to  which  it 
leads,  are  capital  faults,  yet  a great  avenue  * cut  through  woods,  perhaps  before  entering  a. 
park,  has  a noble  air ; and. 

Like  footmen  running  before  coaches. 

To  tell  the  inn  what  lord  approaches, 


innounces  the  habitation  of  feme  man  of  diftinftion.  In  other  places  the  total  bamihmetit  of 
ill  particular  neatnefs  immediately  about  a houfe,  which  is  frequently  left  gazing  by  it  e in 
he  middle  of  a park,  is  a defeft.  Sheltered  and  even  clofe  walks  in  fo  very  uncertain  a climate 
,s  ours,  ate  comforts  ill  exchanged  for  the  few  pifturefque  days  that  we  enjoy  : and  whenever  a 
family  can  purloin  a warm  and  even  fomething  of  an  old  falhioned  garden  from  the  landlk.p  de- 
Ggned  for  them  by  the  undertaker  in  fall, ion,  without  interfering  with  the  ptflure,  they  will 
Snd  fatisfaftions  on  thofe  days  that  do  not  invite  firangers  to  come  and  fee  their  improvements. 
Vide  Lord  Orford  m Modern  Gardening. 


* Of  this  kind  one  of  the  moft  noble  is.  that  of  Stanftead,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  traveling 
an  ancient  wood  for  two  miles  and  bounded  by  the  fea.  The  very  extenfive  lawns  at  that  ieat  richly 
inclofed  by  venerable  beech  woods,  and  chequered  by  Angle  beeches  of  vaft  foe,  particularly  when  you 
(land  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  and  furvey  the  landlkip  that  waftes  itfelf  in  river,  oi  broken  fea  re- 
call fuch  exaa  pidures  of  Claud  Lorrain,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  drd  not  pamt  them  from 
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turbing  any  of  the  views  from  it ; but  an  avenue  cuts  the  fcenery  di- 
rectly in  two,  and  reduces  all  the  profped  to  a narrow  vifta.  A mere  line 
of  perfpedive,  be  the  extent  what  it  may,  will  feldom  compenfate  for  the 
fiefs  of  that  fpace  which  it  divides,  and  of  the  parts  which  it  conceals. 

The  approach  to  * Caverfham,  though  a mile  in  length,  and  not  once 
in  fight  of  the  houfe,  till  clofe  upon  it,  yet  can  never  be  miftaken  for  any 
other  way  than  it  is  ; a paffage  only  through  a park  is  not  introduced  with 
fo  much  diftindion,  fo  precifely  marked,  or  kept  in  fuch  prefervation. 
On  each  fide  of  the  entrance  is  an  elegant  lodge;  the  interval  between 
them  is  a light  open  palifade,  crolfing  the  whole  breadth  of  a lovely  valley ; 
the  road  is  conducted  alongthe  bottom,  continually  winding  in  natural  eafy 
fweeps,  and  prefenting  at  every  bend  fome  new  fcene  to  the  view ; at  laft 
it  gently  Hants  up  the  fide  of  a little  rife  to  the  manfion,  where  the  emi- 
nence, which  feemed  inconfiderable,  is  found  to  be  a very  elevated  fix- 
ation, to  which  the  approach,  without  once  quitting  the  valley,  had  been 
infenfibly  afcending  all  the  way.  In  its  progrefs,  it  never  breaks  the 
fcenes  through  w hich  it  pafles ; the  plantations  and  the  glades  are  conti- 
nued without  interruption,  quite  acrofs  the  valley  ; the  oppofite  fides 
have  a relation  to  each  other,  not  anfwering,  not  contrafted,  but  con, 
neded;  nor  does  the  difpofition  ever  feem  to  have  been  made  with  any 
attention  to  the  road  ; but  the  fcenes  ftill  belong  purely  to  the  park  ; each 
of  them  is  preferved  entire,  and  avails  itfelf  of  all  the  fpace  which  the 
lituation  will  allow.  At  the  entrance  the  Hopes  are  very  gentle,  with  a 
few  large  hawthornSj  beeches,  and  oaks,  fcattered  over  them ; thefe  are 
thickened  by  the  perfpedive  as  the  valley  winds ; and  juft  at  the  bend,  a 
large  clump  hangs  on  a bold  afcent,  from  whence  different  groupes,  grow- 
gradually  lefs  and  lefs  till  they  end  in  lingle  trees,  ftretch  quite  away 
to  a fine  grove,  which  crowns  the  oppofite  brow : the  road  paffes  between 
the  groupes,  under  a light  and  lofty  arch  of  afli,  and  then  opens  upon  a 
glade,  broken  on  the  left  only  by  a fingle  tree ; and  on  the  right  by  fe- 
veial  beeches  ftanding  fo  clofe  together  as  to  be  but  one  in  appearance; 
this  glade  is  bounded  by  a beautiful  grove,  which  in  one  part  fpreads  a 
perfed  gloom,  but  in  others  divides  into  different  clufters,  which  leave 
openings  for  the  gleams  of  light  to  pour  in  between  them.  It  extends 
to  the  edge,  and  borders  for  fome  way  the  fide,  of  a collateral  dale,  which 

* The  feat  of  Lord  Cadogan,  near  Reading. 
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retires  flowly  from  the  view,  and  in  which  the  falls  of  the  ground  are 
more  tame,  the  bottom  more  flattened,  than  in  the  principal  valley  ; the 
banks  of  this  alfo  near  the  junction,  are  more  gentle  than  before  ; but  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  the  fteeps  and  the  clumps  ftill  continue  ; and  amongft 
them  is  a fine  knole,  from  which  defeend  two  or  three  groupes  of  large 
trees,  feathering  down  to  the  bottom,  and  by  the  pendency  of  their 
branches  favouring  the  declivity.  To  thefe  fucceeds  an  open  fpace,  di- 
verfified  only  with  a few  fcattered  trees  : and  in  the  midfi  of  it,  fome 
magnificent  beeches  crouding  together,  overfliadow  the  road,  which  is 
carried  through  a narrow,  darkfome  paflage  between  them  : foon  after  it 
rifes  under  a thick  wood  in  the  garden  up  to  the  houfe,  where  it  fuddenly 
burfis  out  upon  a rich,  and  extenfive  profpeefi,  with  the  town  and  the 
churches  of  Reading  full  in  fight,  and  the  hills  of  Windfor  Forefi  in  the 
horizon.  Such  a view  at  the  end  of  a long  avenue,  would  have  been,  at 
the  beffi  but  a compenfation  for  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  way ; but  here 
the  approach  is  as  delightful  as  the  termination  : yet  even  in  this,  a fimi- 
larity  of  ftyle  may  be  faid  to  prevail ; but  it  has  every  variety  of  open.' 
plantations;  and  thefe  are  not  confufedly  thrown  together,  but  formed 
into  feveral  feenes,  all  of  them  particularly  marked  : one  is  characfierifed 
by  a grove,  the  next  by  clumps,  and  others  by  little  groupes,  or  fingle 
trees  ; the  plantations  fometimes  cover  only  the  brow,  and  retire  along 
the  top  from  the  view;  fometimes  they  feem  to  be  fufpended  on  the  edge, 
or  the  fides,  of  the  defeents ; in  one  place  they  leave  the  bottom  clear,., 
ia  another  they  overfpread  the  whole  valley  : the  intervals  are  often  little 
lefs  than  lawns,  at  other  times  they  are  no  more  than  narrow  glades  be- 
tween the  groves,  or  only  fmall  openings  in  the  midfi  of  a plantation. 
The  ground,  without  being  broken  into  diminutive  parts,  is  caft  into  an 
infinite  number  of  elegant  fhapes,  in  every  gradation  from  the  mofi  gentle 
Hope,  to  a very  precipitate  fall  : the  trees  alfo  are  of  feveral  kinds,  and 
their  fhadows  of  various  tints ; thofe  of  the  horfe-chefnuts  are  dark  ; the 
beeches  fpread  a broader  but  lefs  gloomy  obfeurity  ; and  they  are  often  fo 
vaft,  they  fwell  out  in  a fucceffion  of  fuch  enormous  mafles,  that,  though 
contiguous,  a deep  fhade  finks  in  between  them,  and  difiinguifhes  each 
immenfe  individual : fuch  intervals  are  in  fome  places  filled  up  with  other 
fpecies  ; the  maples  are  of  fo  extraordinary  a fize,  that  they  do  not  appear 
inconfiderable,  when  clofe  to  the  forefi  trees;  large  hawthorns,  fome 
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oaks,  and  in  one  part  many,  perhaps  too  many  limes,  the  remains  of 
former  avenues,  are  intermixed  ; and  amongft  all  thefe  often  rife  the  tailed 
a Hi,  whofe  lighter  foliage  only  chequers  the  turf  beneath,  while  their  pe- 
culiar hue  diverfifies  the  greens  of  the  groupes  they  belong  to.  After 
enumerating  the  beauties  of  this  approach,  and  refledting  that  they  are 
confined  within  a narrow  valley,  without  views,  buildings,  or  water, 
another  can  hardly  be  conceived  fo  deftitute  of  the  means  of  variety,  as 
to  juftify  the  famenefs  of  an  avenue. 

XLVI.  If  regularity  is  not  entitled  to  a preference  in  the  environs  or 
approach  to  a houfe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fupport  its  pretenfions  to  a 
place  in  any  more  diftant  parts  of  a park  or  a garden.  Formal  Hopes  of 
ground  are  ugly ; right  or  circular  lines  bounding  water,  do  not  indeed 
change  the  nature  of  the  element ; it  Hill  retains  fome  of  its  agreeable 
properties;  but  the  fhape  given  to  it  is  difgufting.  Regularity  in  plan- 
tations is  lefs  offenfive  ; we  are  habituated,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
to  ftrait  lines  of  trees,  in  cultivated  nature;  a double  row,  meeting  at  the 
top,  and  forming  a complete  arched  vifta,  has  a peculiar  effect;  other  re- 
gular figures  have  a degree  of  beauty  ; and  to  alter  or  to  difguife  fuch  a 
difpofition,  without  deftroying  a number  of  fine  trees,  which  cannot  well 
be  fpared,  may  fometimes  be  difficult;  but  it  hardly  ever  ought  to  be 
chofen  in  the  arrangement  of  a young  plantation. 

Regularity  was,  however,  once  thought  effential  to  every  garden,  and 
every  approach,  and  it  yet  remains  in  many.  It  is  ftill  a character,  de- 
noting the  neighbourhood  of  a gentleman’s  habitation,  and  an  avenue  as 
an  objedt  in  a view,  gives  to  a houfe,  otherwife  inconfiderable,  the  air  of 
a manfion.  Buildings  which  anfwer  one  another  at  the  entrance  of  an 
approach,  or  on  the  fides  of  an  opening,  have  a fimilar  effedt ; they  dif- 
tinguifh  at  once  the  precindts  of  a feat  from  the  reft  of  the  country.  Some 
pieces  of  fculpture  alfo,  fuch  as  vafes  and  termini,  may  perhaps  now  and 
then  be  ufed,  to  extend  the  appearance  of  a garden  beyond  its  limits,  and 
to  raife  the  mead  in  which  they  are  placed  above  the  ordinary  improve- 
ments of  cultivated  nature.  At  other  times  they  may  be  applied  as  or- 
naments to  the  moft  poliftied  lawns ; the  traditional  ideas  we  have  con- 
ceived of  Arcadian  fcenes,  correfpond  with  fuch  decorations,  and  fome- 
.times  a folitary  urn,  infcribed  to  the  memory  of  a perfon  now  no  more, 
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but  who  once  frequented  the  fhades  where  it  (lands,  is  an  objed  equally 
elegant  and  intereding.  The  occalions,  however,  on  which  we  may,  with 
any  propriety,  trefpafs  beyond  the  bounds  of  cultivated  nature,  are  very 
rare ; the  force  of  the  charader  can  alone  excufe  the  artifice  avowed  in 
exprefling  it, 

OF  PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY. 

XLVII.  But  regularity  can  never  attain  to  a great  (hare  of  beauty, 
and  to  none  of  the  fpecies  called  pitlarejque ; a denomination  in  general 
expreliiveof  excellence,  but  which,  by  being  too  indifcriminately  applied, 
may  be  fometimes  productive  of  errors.  That  a fubjed  is  recommended 
at  lead  to  our  notice,  and  probably  to  our  favour,  if  it  has  been  didin- 
guifhed  by  the  pencil  of  an  eminent  painter,  is  indifputable  ; we  are  de- 
lighted to  fee  thofe  objeds  in  the  reality,  which  we  are  ufed  to  admire  in 
the  reprefentation ; and  we  improve  upon  their  intrinfic  merit,  by  recol- 
leding  their  effeds  in  the  pidure.  The  greateil  beauties  of  nature  will 
often  fugged  the  remembrance  ; for  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a landfkip  painter 
to  fcled  them  ; and  his  choice  is  abfolutely  unredrained  ; he  is  at  liberty 
to  exclude  all  objeds  which  may  hurt  the  compodtion  ; he  has  the  power 
of  combining  thofe  which  he  admits  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner^  he 
can  ever  determine  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  hour  of  the  day,  to 
(hew  his  landdup  in  whatever  light  he  prefers.  The  works  therefore  of  a 
great  mader,  are  fine  exhibitions  of  nature,  and  an  excellent  fchool 
wherein  to  form  a tade  for  beauty;  but  dill  their  authority  is  not  abfo- 
lute;  they  mud  be  ufed  only  as  dudies,  not  as  models ; for  a pidure  and 
a fcene  in  nature,  though  they  agree  in  many,  yet  differ  in  fome  particu- 
lars, which  mud  always  betaken  into  confideration,  before  we  can  decide 
upon  the  circumdances  which  may  be  transferred  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

In  their  dimenjions  the  didindion  is  obvious  ; the  fame  objeds  on  diffe- 
rent fcales  have  very  different  effeds  ; thofe  which  feem  mondrous  on  the 
one,  may  appear  diminutive  on  the  other;  and  a form  which  is  elegant  in 
a fmall  objed,  may  be  too  delicate  for  a large  one.  Belides,  in  a canvas 
of  a few  feet,  there  is  not  room  for  every  fpecies  of  variety  which  in  na- 
ture is  plead ng.  Though  the  charaderidic  didindions  of  trees  may  be 
marked,  their  more  minute  differences,  which  however  enrich  plantations, 
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cannot  be  exprefted  ; and  a multiplicity  of  enclofures,  catches  of  water, 
cottages,  cattle,  and  a rfioufand  other  circumftances,  which  enliven  a 
profped,  are,  when  reduced  into  a narrow  compafs,  no  better  than  a heap 
of  confufion.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  objects  mu  ft  often 
be  more  deverfified  in  a picture  than  in  a fcene  ; a building  which  occu- 
pies a confiderable  portion  of  the  former,  will  appear  fmall  in  the  latter, 
when  compared  to  the  fpace  all  around  it ; and  the  number  of  parts  which 
may  be  neceftary  to  break  its  famenefs  in  the  one,  will  aggravate  its  infig- 
niftcance  in  the  other.  A tree  which  prefents  one  rich  mafs  of  foliage, 
has  fometimes  a fine  effect  in  nature  ; but  when  painted,  is  often  a heavy 
lump,  which  can  be  lightened  only  by  feparating  the  boughs,  and  fhewing 
the  ramifications  between  them.  In  feveral  other  inftances  the  object  is 
frequently  affeded  by  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  adual,  not  the  ideal 
circumjacent  extent. 

Painting,  with  all  its  powers,  is  ftiil  more  unequal  to  fome  fubjeds, 
and  can  give  only  a faint , if  any>  reprefenlation  of  them  ; but  a gardener 
is  not  therefore  to  rejed  them  ; he  is  not  debarred  from  a view  down  the 
fides  of  a hill,  or  a profped  where  the  horizon  is  lower  than  the  ftation, 
becaufe  he  never  faw  them  in  a picture.  Even  when  painting  exadly 
imitates  the  appearances  of  nature,  it  is  often  weak  in  conveying  the 
idea's  which  they  excite,  and  on  which  much  of  their  effed  fometimes  de- 
pends. This  however  is  not  always  a difadvantage ; the  appearance  may 
be  more  pleafing  than  the  idea  which  accompanies  it;  and  the  omiftion  of 
the  one  may  be  an  improvement  of  the  other;  many  beautiful  tints  de- 
note difagreeable  circumftances ; the  hue  of  a barren  heath  is  often  finely 
diverfified ; a piece  of  bare  ground  is  fometimes  overfpread  with  a num- 
ber of  delicate  (hades ; and  yet  we  prefer  a more  uniform  verdure  to  all 
their  variety.  In  a pidure,  the  feveral  tints  which  occur  in  nature  may 
be  blended,  and  retain  only  their  beauty,  without  fuggefting  the  poverty 
of  the  foil  w hich  occafions  them  ; but  in  the  reality,  the  caufe  is  more 
powerful  than  the  effed  ; we  are  lefs  pleafed  with  the  fight,  than  we  are 
hurt  by  the  refledion ; and  a moft  agreeable  mixture  of  eglours  may  pre- 
fent  no  other  idea  than  of  drearinefs  and  fteriiity. 

On  the  other  hand,  utility  will  fometimes  fupplv  the  want  of  beauty  in 
the  reality,  but  not  in  a pidure.  In  the  former,  we  are  never  totally  in- 
attentive to  it ; we  are  familiarifed  to  the  marks  of  it;  and  we  allow  a de- 
gree of  merit  to  an  objed  which  has  no  other  recommendation.  A regu- 
lar 
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lar  building  is  generally  more  agreeable  in  a fcene  than  in  a picture ; and 
an  adjacent  platform,  if  evidently  convenient,  is  tolerable  in  the  one  ; it 
is  always  a right  line  too  much  in  the  other.  Utility  is  at  the  leaft  an  ex- 
cufe  when  it  is  real ; but  it  is  an  idea  never  included  in  the  reprefentation. 

Many  more  inftances  might  be  alledged  to  prove,  that  the  fubjeds  for 
a painter  and  a gardener  are  not  always  the  fame;  fome  which  are  agree- 
able in  the  reality,  lofe  their  effed  in  the  imitation ; and  others,  at  the 
beft,  have  lefs  merit  in  a fcene  than  in  a pidure.  The  term  pidurefque 
is  therefore  applicable  only  to  fuch  objeds  in  nature,  as,  after  allowing  for 
the  differences  between  the  arts  of  painting  and  of  gardening,  are  fit  to 
be  formed  into  groupes,  or  to  enter  into  a compofition,  where  the  feveral 
parts  have  a relation  to  each  other;  and  in  oppofition  to  thofe  which  may 
be  fpread  abroad  in  detail,  and  have  no  merit  but  as  individuals. 

OF  CHARACTER. 

XLVIII.  Character  is  very  reconcileable  with  beauty;  and  even 
when  independent  of  it,  has  attraded  fo  much  regard,  as  to  occafion  fe- 
veral frivolous  attempts  to  produce  it ; ftatues,  inscriptions,  and  even 
paintings,  hiftory  and  mythology,  and  a variety  of  devices  have  been  in- 
troduced for  this  purpofe.  The  heathen  deities  and  heroes  have  therefore 
had  their  feveral  places  afiigned  to  them  in  the  woods  and  the  lawns  of  a 
garden  ; natural  cafcades  have  been  disfigured  with  river  gods  ; and  co- 
lumns ereded  only  to  receive  quotations;  the  compartiments  of  a fum- 
mer-houfe  have  been  filled  with  pidures  of  gambols  and  revels,  as  figni- 
ficant  of  gaiety  ; the  cyprefs,  becaufe  it  was  once  ufed  in  funerals,  has 
been  thought  peculiarly  adapted  to  melancholy  ; and  the  decorations,  the 
furniture,  and  the  environs  of  a building  have  been  crouded  with  pueri- 
lities, under  pretence  of  propriety.  All  thefe  devices  are  rather  emble- 
matical  than  expreffive ; they  may  be  ingenious  contrivances,  and  recal 
abfent  ideas  to  the  recolledion  : but  they  make  no  immediate  impreffion  ; 
for  they  muff  be  examined,  compared,  perhaps  explained,  before  the 
whole  defign  of  them  is  w'ell  underftood  ; and  though  an  allulion  to  a fa- 
vourite or  well-known  fubjed  of  hiffory,  poetry,  or  of  tradition,  may 
now  and  then  animate  or  dignify  a fcene,  yet  as  the  fubjed  does  not  natu- 
rally belong  to  a garden,  the  allulion  fhould  not  be  principal  ; it  fhould 
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feem  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  fcene:  a tranfitory  image,  which  ir- 
refifiibly  occurred  ; not  fought  for,  not  laboured  ; and  have  the  force  of 
a metaphor,  free  from  the  detail  of  an  allegory. 

XLIX.  Another  fpecies  of  character  arifes  from  dired  imitation  % 
when  a fcene,  or  an  objed  which  has  been  celebrated  in  defcription,  or  is 
familiar  in  idea,  is  reprefented  in  a garden.  Artificial  ruins,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  fall  under  this  denomination  ; the  air  of  a feat  extended  to  a dif- 
tance,  and  fcenes  calculated  to  raife  ideas  of  Arcadian  elegance,  or  of 
rural  fimplicity,  with  many  more  which  have  been  occafionally  men- 
tioned, or  will  obvioufiy  occur,  may  be  ranked  in  this  clafs ; they  are  all 
reprefentations ; but  the  materials,  the  dimenfions,  and  other  circum- 
dances,  being  the  fame  in  the  copy  and  the  original,' their  effeds  are  fimi- 
lar  in  both  ; and  if  not  equally  ftrong,  the  defed  is  not  in  the  refemblance  ; 
but  the  confcioufnefs  of  an  imitation,  checks  that  train  of  thought  which 
the  appearance  naturally  fuggefis  j yet  an  over-anxious  folicitude  to  dif- 
guife  the  fallacy  is  often  the  means  of  expofing  it ; too  many  points  of 
likenefs  fometimes  hurt  the  deception  ; they  feem  ftudied  and  forced  ; 
and  the  affedation  of  refemblance  defiroys  the  fuppofition  of  a reality. 
A hermitage  is  the  habitation  of  a reclufe  ; it  lhould  be  diftinguifhed  by 
its  folitude,  and  its  fimplicity  ; but  if  it  is  filled  with  crucifixes,  hour- 
glafles,  beads,  and  every  other  trinket  which  can  be  thought  of,  the  at- 
tention is  diverted  from  enjoying  the  retreat  to  examining  the  particulars ; 
all  the  collateral  circumflances  which  agree  with  a charader,  feldom  meet 
in  one  fubjedj  and  when  they  are  indufirioufly  brought  together,  though 
each  be  natural,  the  colledion  is  artificial. 

The  peculiar  advantages  which  gardening  has  over  other  imitative  arts, 
will  not,  however,  fupport  attempts  to  introduce,  they  rather  forbid  the 
introdudion  of  charaders,  to  which  the  fpace  is  not  adequate.  A plain 
fimple  field,  unadorned  but  with  the  common  rural  appendages,  is  an 
agreeable  opening ; but  if  it  is  extremely  fmall,  neither  a hay-flack,  nor 
a cottage,  nor  a fiyle,  nor  a path,  nor  much  lefs  all  of  them  together, 
will  give  it  an  air  of  reality.  A harbour  on  an  artificial  lake  is  but  a 
conceit : it  raifes  no  idea  of  refuge  or  fecurity  ; for  the  lake  does  not  fug- 
ged an  idea  of  danger;  it  is  detached  from  the  large  body  of  water,  and 
yet  it  is  in  itfelf  but  a poor  inconfiderable  bafin,  vainly  affeding  to  mi- 
mick  the  majefly  of  the  fea.  When  imitative  charaders  in  gardening  are 
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egregioufly  defective  in  any  material  circumftance,  the  truth  of  the  others 
expofes  and  aggravates  the  failure. 

* L.  But  the  art  of  gardening  afpires  to  more  than  imitation  : it  can 
create  original  characters,  and  give  expreflions  to  the  feveral  fcenes  fuperior 

* One  man,  one  great  man  we  had,  on  whom  nor  education  nor  cuftom  could  impofe  their 
prejudices  y who,  on  s'vil  days  though  fialleny  and  with  darknefs  and  fohtude  compaffed  roundy 
judged  that  the  miftaken  and  fantaftic  ornaments  he  had  feen  in  garden?,  were  unworthy  of  the 
almighty  hand  that  planted  the  delights  of  Paradife.  He  feems  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  tafte 
[as  I have  heard  tafte  well  + defined]  to  have  conceived,  to  have  forefeen  modern  gardening  ; as 
Lord  Bacon  announced  the  difcoveries  fince  made  by  experimental  philofophy.  The  defcription 
of  Eden  is  a warmer  and  more  juft  pi&ure  of  the  prefent  ftyle  than  Claud  Lorrain  could  have 
painted  from  Hagley  o;r  Stourhead.  The  firft  lines  I fhall  quote  exhibit  Stourhead  on  a more 
magnificent  fcale  : 

Thro’  Eden  went  a river  large. 

Nor  chang’d  his  courfe,  but  thro’  the  fhaggy  hill, 

Pafs’d  underneath  ingulph’d,  for  God  had  thrown 
That  mountain  as  his  garden-mound,  high  rais’d 
Upon  the  rapid  current  — 

Hagley  feems  piftured  in  what  follows  : 

which  thro’  veins 

Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  third  updrawn, 

Rofe  a frelh  fountain,  and  with  many  a rill 
Water’d  the  garden 

What  colouring,  what  freedom  of  pencil,  what  landfkip  in  thefe  lines ! 

from  that  faphire  fount  the  crifped  brooks, 

Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  fands  of  gold. 

With  mazy  error  under  pendent  lhades 
Ran  ne£tar,  vifiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flow’rs  worthy  of  Paradife,  which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 
Pour’d  forth  profufe  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain, 

Both  where  the  morning  fun  firft  warmly  fmote 
The  open  field , and  where  the  unpierc’d  lhade 
Imbrown’d  the  noon-tide  bow’rs. — Ihus  was  this  place 
A happy  rural  feat  of  ‘various  ‘view. 

Vide  Lord  Or ford  on  Modern  Gardening. 


•f  By  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  a good  tafte  himfelf  in  modern  gardening,  as  he  (hewed  bydiis 
own  villas  in  Enfield  Chace  and  at  Hayes. 
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to  any  they  can  receive  from  allufions.  Certain  properties,  and  certain 
difpofitions,  of  the  objects  of  nature,  are  adapted  to  excite  particular 
ideas  and  fenfations  : many  of  them  have  been  occafionally  mentioned  ; 
and  all  are  very  well  known:  they  require  no  difcernment,  examination, 
or  difeuffion,  but  are  obvious  at  a glance,  and  inftantaneoufly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  our  feelings.  Beauty  alone  is  not  fo  engaging  as  this  fpecies  of 
character;  the  impreffions  it  makes  are  more  tranlient  and  lefs  intereffing; 
for  it  aims  only  at  delighting  the  eye,  but  the  other  affeds  our  fenfibility. 
An  affemblage  of  the  moft  elegant  forms  in  the  happieft  fituations  is  to. a 
degree  indiferiminate,  if  they  have  not  been  feleded  and  arranged  with  a 
defign  to  produce  certain  expreflions  ; an  air  of  magnificence,  or  of  fim- 
plicity,  of  chearfulnefs,  tranquility,  or  fome  other  general  charader, 
ought  to  pervade  the  whole;  and  objeds  pleafing  in  themfelves,  if  they 
contradid  that  charader,  fhould  therefore  be  excluded ; thofe  which  are 
only  indifferent  miift  fometimes  make  room  for  fuch  as  are  more  fignifi- 
cant ; many  will  often  be  introduced  for  no  other  merit  than  their  ex- 
preffion;  and  fome  which  are  in  general  rather  difagreeable,  may  occa- 
sionally be  recommended  by  it.  Barrennefs  itfelf  may  be  an  acceptable 
circumffance  in  a fpot  dedicated  to  folitude  and  melancholy. 

The  power  of  fuch  charaders  is  not  confined  to  the  ideas  which  the 
objects  immediately  fuggeft ; for  thefe  are  conneded  with  others,  which 
infenfibly  lead  to  fubjeds,  far  d iff  ant  perhaps  from  the  original  thought, 
and  related  to  it  only  by  a fimilitude  in  the  fenfations  they  excite.  In  a 
profped,  enriched  and  enlivened  with  inhabitants  and  cultivation,  the  at- 
tention is  caught  at  firft  by  the  circumffances  which  are  gayeft  in  their 
feafon,  the  bloom  of  an  orchard,  the  feftivity  of  a hay-field,  and  the  ca- 
rols of  harveff-home ; but  the  chearfulnefs  which  thefe  infufe  into  the 
mind,  expands  afterwards  to  other  objeds  than  thofe  immediately  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye ; and  we  are  thereby  difpofed  to  receive,  and  delighted 
to  purfue,  a variety  of  pleafing  ideas,  and  every  benevolent  feeling.  At 
the  fight  of  a ruin,  refledions  on  the  change,  the  decay,  and  the  defola- 
tion  before  us,  naturally  occur;  and  they  introduce  a long  fucceffion  of 
others,  all  tindured  with  that  melancholy  which  thefe  have  infpired  : or 
if  the  monument  revive  the  memory  of  former  times,  we  do  not  flop  at 
the  fimple  fad  which  it  records,  but  recollect  many  more  coeval  circum- 
ftances,  which  w7e  fee,  not  perhaps  as  they  were,  but  as  they  are  come 
down  to  us,  venerable  with  age,  and  magnified  by  fame ; even  without 
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the  a (fi fiance  of  buildings,  or  other  adventitious  circumflances,  nature 
alone  furnifhes  materials  for  fcenes,  which  may  he  adapted  to  almoft  every 
kind  of  expreffion;  their  operation  is  general;  and  their  confequences 
infinite:  the  mind  is  elevated,  depreffed,  or  compofed,  as  gaiety,  gloom, 
or  tranquillity,  prevail  in  the  fcene ; and  we  foon  lofe  fight  of  the  means 
by  which  the  charter  is  formed  ; we  forget  the  particular  objects  it  pre- 
fents  ; and  giving  way  to  their  effedts,  without  recurring  to  the  caufe,  we 
follow  the  track  they  have  begun,  to  any  extent,  which  the  difpofition 
they  accord  with  will  allow : it  fuflices  that  the  fcenes  of  nature  have  a 
power  to  affedt  our  imagination  and  our  fenfibility  ; for  fuch  is  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  if  once  it  is  agitated,  the  emotion  often 
fpreads  far  beyond  the  occafion  ; when  the  paflions  are  roufed,  their  courfe 
is  unreftrained  ; when  the  fancy  is  on  the  wing,  its  flight  is  unbounded  ; 
and  quitting  the  inanimate  objedts  which  firfl:  gave  them  their  fpring,  we 
may  be  led  by  thought  above  thought,  widely  differing  in  degree,  but 
ftill  corresponding  in  character,  till  we  rife  from  familiar  fubje&s  up  to 
the  fublimeft  conceptions,  and  are  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  whatever 
is  great  or  beautiful,  which  we  fee  in  nature,  feel  in  man,  01  attribute  to 
diyinity  *. 

LI.  The 

* With  the  champain  head 

Of  a deep  wildernefs,  whofe  hairy  fides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotefqne  and  wild 
Accefs  denied  ; and  over  head  upgrew 
Infuperable  height  of  loftieft  fhade. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A fylvan  fcence,  and  as  the  ranks  afeend, 

Shade  above  fhade,  a woody  theatre 

Of  ftatelieft  view—  Milton. 

and  then  recoiled  that  the  author  of  this  fublime  vifion  had  never  feen  a glimpfe  of  any  thing 
like  what  he  has  imagined,  that  his  favourite  ancients  had  dropped  not  a hint  of  fuch  divine 
feenery,  and  that  the  conceits  in  Italian  gardens,  and  Theobalds  and  Nonfueh,  were  the  brigheft 
originals  that  his  memory  could  furnifh.  His  intellectual  eye  faw  a nobler  plan,  fo  little  did  he 
fuffer  by  the  lofs  of  fight.  It  fufficed  him  to  have  feen  the  materials  with  which  he  could  work. 
The  vigour  of  a boundlefs  imagination  told  him  hew  a plan  might  be  difpofed,  that  would  em- 
bellifh  nature,  and  reftore  art  to  its  proper  office,  the  juft  improvement  or  imitation  of  it.  -j- 


f Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  found  Milton  praifed  and  Sir  William  Temple  cenfured,  on  the 
fame  foundations,  in  a poem  called,  The  Rife  and  Progrefsof  the  prefent  Tafle  in  Planting,  piinud  in 
J767. 
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OF  THE  GENERAL  SUBJECT. 

LI.  The  fcenes  of  nature  are  alfo  affected  by  the  general  fubjecl  to 
which  they  are  applied,  whether  that  be  a farm , a garden,  a park,  ora 
riding.  Thefe  may  all  indeed  be  parts  of  one  place;  they  may  border  on 
each  other;  they  may  to  a degree  be  intermixed;  but  each  is  hill  a cha- 
racter of  fuch  force,  that  whichever  prevails,  the  propriety  of  all  other 
characters,  and  of  every  fpecies  of  beauty,  mult  be  tried  by  their  confor- 
mity to  this : and  circumftances  neceffary  to  either,  may  be  inconfiften- 
cies  in  the  reft  ; elegance  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  a garden ; greatnefs 
of  a park  ; Simplicity  of  a farm  ; and  plcafantnefs  of  a riding.  Thefe  dif- 
tinguifhing  properties  will  alone  exclude  from  the  one,  many  objects 
which  are  very  acceptable  in  the  others ; but  thefe  are  not  the  only  pro- 
perties in  which  they  eflentially  differ. 

A garden  is  intended  to  walk  or  to  fit  in,  which  are  circumftances  not 
conftdered  in  a riding ; a park  comprehends  all  the  ufes  of  the  other 
two  ; and  thefe  ufes  determine  the  proportional  extent  of  each  ; a large  gar- 
den would  be  but  a fmall  park  ; and  the  circumference  of  a confiderable 
park  but  a ftiort  riding.  A farm  is  in  fome  meafure  denominated  from 
its  ftze  ; if  it  greatly  exceed  the  dimenfions  of  a garden,  fo  that  its 
bounds  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a walk,  it  becomes  a riding.  A farm 
and  a garden  hence  appear  to  be  calculated  for  indolent,  a riding  for  ac- 
tive amufements ; and  a park  for  both ; feats,  therefore,  and  buildings 
for  refrefhment  or  indulgence,  fhould  be  frequent  in  a garden  or  a farm  ; 
fhould  fometimes  occur  in  a park  ; but  are  unneceffary  in  a riding. 

Within  the  narrow  compafs  of  a garden,  there  is  not  room  for  difant 
effects  ; on  the  other  hand,  it  allows  of  objects  which  are  ftriking  only  in 
a fingle  point  of  view  ; for  we  may  ftop  there  to  contemplate  them  ; and 
an  obfeure  catch,  or  a partial  glimpfe  of  others,  are  alfo  acceptable  cir- 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  age  fliould  fwear  to  pofterity  that  the  de- 
feription  above  quoted  was  written  above  half  a century  before  the  introduftion  of  modern  gar- 
dening, or  our  incredulous  defeendents  will  defraud  the  poet  of  half  his  glory,  by  being  per- 
fuaded  that  he  copied  fome  garden  or  gardens  he  had  feen — fo  minutely  do  his  ideas  correfpond 
with  the  prefent  ftandard.  But  what  (hall  we  fay  for  that  intervening  half  century  who  could 
read  that  plan  and  never  attempt  to  put  it  into  execution  ’ Vide  Lord  Orford  on  Modern 
Gardening. 
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cumftances,  in  the  leifure  of  a feat,  of  even  in  the  courfe  of  a loitering 
walk.  But  thefe  are  loft  in  a riding,  where  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  road, 
not  of  the  fpot,  is  the  principal  confideration  ; and  its  greateft  improve- 
ment is  a diftant  objecft,  which  may  be  feen  from  feveral  points,  or  along 
a confiderable  part  of  the  way.  Minute  beauties  in  general  may  abound  in 
a garden  ; they  may  be  frequent  in  a farm  ; in  both  we  have  opportuni- 
ties to  obferve,  and  to  examine  them ; in  a park  they  are  below  our  no- 
tice ; in  a riding  they  efcape  it. 

Profpefls  are  agreeable  to  either  of  the  four  general  fubjedts  ; but  not 
equally  neceftary  to  all.  In  a garden,  or  in  a farm,  fcenes  within  them- 
felves  are  often  fatisfacftory ; and  in  their  retired  fpots  an  opening  would 
be  improper.  A park  is  defective,  if  confined  to  its  enclofure;  a perpe- 
tual fucceftion  of  home  fcenes,  through  fo  large  an  extent,  wants  variety  ; 
and  fine  profpecfts  are  circumftances  of  greatnefs ; but  they  are  not  re- 
quired in  every  part;  the  place  itfelf  fupplies  many  noble  views ; and 
thefe  are  not  much  improved  by  a diftant  rim,  or  a little  peep  of  the 
country,  which  is  inadequate  to  the  reft  of  the  compofition.  A riding 
has  feldom  much  beauty  of  its  own  ; it  depends  on  objects  without  for 
its  pleafantnefs  ; if  it  only  leads  now  and  then  to  a ftriking  point,  and  is 
dull  all  the  reft  of  the  way,  it  will  not  be  much  frequented  ; but  very 
moderate  views  are  fufficient  to  render  its  progrefs  agreeable. 

By  concealing  therefore  much  of  the  pr'ofpedts,  we  deftroy  the  amufe- 
ment  of  a riding;  the  view  of  the  country  fhould  not  be  hurt  by  the  im- 
provements of  the  road.  In  a garden,  on  the  contrary,  continuation  of 
fhade  is  very  acceptable ; and  if  the  views  be  fometimes  interrupted,  they 
may  ftill  be  caught  from  many  points ; we  may  enjoy  them  there  when- 
over  we  pleafe;  and  they  would  pall  if  conftantly  in  fight.  The  beft 
fituation  for  a houfe  is  not  that  which  has  the  greateft  command  ; a chear- 
ful  look-out  from  the  windows  is  all  that  the  proprietor  defires  ; he  is 
more  fenfible  to  the  charms  of  the  greater  profpecfts,  if  he  fees  them  only 
occafionally,  and  they  do  not  become  infipid  by  being  familiar ; for  the 
fame  reafon  he  does  not  wifti  for  them  in  every  part  of  his  garden  ; and 
temporary  concealments  give  them  frefh  fpirit  whenever  they  appear; 
but  the  views  of  a riding  are  not  vifited  fo  often,  as  thereby  to  lofe  any 
of  their  effecft.  Plantations  therefore  in  a country  fhould  be  calculated 
rather  for  objedls  to  look  at,  than  for  ftiades  to  pafs  through  : in  a park, 
they  may  anfvver  both  purpofes  ; but  in  a garden,  they  are  commonly 
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confidered  as  places  to  walk  or  to  fit  in  : as  fuch  too  they  are  moft  weU 
come  in  a farm ; but  (till  the  diftindion  between  an  improved  and  an  or- 
dinary farm  being  by  no  circum fiance  fo  fenfibly  marked,  as  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  trees,  they  are  more  important  as  objeds  there  than  in  a 
garden. 

Though  a farm  and  a garden  agree  in  many  particulars  conneded  with 
extent,  yet  in  ftyle  they  are  the  two  extremes.  Both  indeed  are  fubjeds 
of  cultivation  ; but  cultivation  in  the  one  is  husbandry ; and  in  the  other 
decoration:  the  former  is  appropriated  to  profit , the  latter  to  pleafure:  fields 
profufely  ornamented  do  not  retain  the  appearance  of  a farm  ; and  an  ap- 
parent attention  to  produce,  obliterates  the  idea  of  a garden.  A park  is 
fometimes  not  rnuch  hurt  by  being  turned  to  account.  The  ufe  of  a riding  is 
to  lead  from  one  beauty  to  another,  and  be  a fcene  of  pleafure  all  the  way. 
Made  avowedly  for  that  purpofe  only,  it  admits  more  embelliftmnent  and 
diftindion,  than  an  ordinary  road  through  a farm. 


OF  A FARM. 

LII.  In  fpeculation  it  might  have  been  expeded  that  the  firfi  effays  of 
improvement  fhould  have  been  on  a farm , to  make  it  both  advantageous 
and  delightful  ; but  the  fad  was  otherwife  : a finall  plot  was  appropriated 
to  pleafure;  the  reft  was  preferved  for  profit  only  ; and  this  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  a principal  caufe  of  the  vicious  tafte  which  long  prevailed  in 
gardens  ; it  was  imagined  that  a fpot,  fet  apart  from  the  reft  fhould  not 
be  like  them  ; the  conceit  introduced  deviations  from  nature,  which  were 
afterwards  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  hardly  any  objeds  truly  rural 
were  left  within  the  enclofure,  and  the  view  of  thofe  without  was  gene- 
rally excluded.  The  firft  ftep,  therefore,  towards  a reformation,  was  by 
opening  the  garden  to  the  country,  and  that  immediately  led  to  aflimilat- 
ing  them  ; but  ftill  the  idea  of  a fpot  appropriated  to  pleafure  only  pre- 
vailed ; and  one  of  the  lateft  improvements  has  been  to  blend  the  ufeful 
with  the  agreeable  ; even  the  ornamented  farm  was  prior  in  time  to 
the  more  rural ; and  we  have  at  laft  returned  to  fimplicity  by  force  o* 
refinement. 

The  ideas  of  pafioral  poetry  feem  now  to  be  the  ftandard  of  that  fimpli- 
city ; and  a place  conformable  to  them  is  deemed  a farm  in  its  utmoft 
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purity.  An  illufibn  to  them  evidently  enters  into  the  defign  of  *the 
Leafowes,  where  they  appear  fo  lovely  as  to  endear  the  memory  of  their 
author  ; and  juftify  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Shenftone,  who  inhabited, 
made,  and  celebrated  the  place  : it  is  a perfect  picture  of  his  mind,  Ample, 
elegant,  and  amiable;  and  will  always  fuggeft  a doubt,  whether  the  fpot 
infpired  his  verfe ; or  whether,  in  the  feenes  which  he  formed,  he  only 
realized  the  paftoral  images  which  abound  in  his  fongs.  The  whole  is  in 
the  fame  tafte,  yet  full  of  variety  ; and  except  in  two  or  three  trifles, 
every  part  is  rural  and  natural.  It  is  literally  a grazing  farm  lying  round 
the  houfe;  and  a walk  as  unaffected  and  as  unadorned  as  a common  field 
path,  is  conducted  through  the  feveral  enclofures. 

Near  the  entrance  into  the  grounds,  this  walk  plunges  fuddenly  into  a 
dark  narrow  dell,  filled  with  fmall  trees  which  grow  upon  abrupt  and 
broken  fteeps,  and  watered  by  a brook,  which  falls  among  roots  and  (tones 
down  a natural  cafcade  into  the  hollow.  The  ftream  at  firft  is  rapid  and 
open  ; it  is  afterwards  concealed  by  thickets,  and  can  be  traced  only  by 
its  murmurs ; but  it  is  tamer  when  it  appears  again ; and  gliding  then 
between  little  groupes  of  trees,  lofes  itfelf  at  laft  in  a piece  of  water  juft 
below.  The  end  of  this  fequeftered  fpot  opens  to  a pretty  landfkip, 
which  is  very  Ample;  for  the  parts  are  but  few,  and  all  the  objects  are  fa- 
miliar : they  are  only  the  piece  of  water,  fome  fields  on  an  eafy  afeent 
beyond  it,  and  the  fteeple  of.  a church  above  them. 

The  next  feene  is  more  folitary : it  is  confined  within  itfelf,  a rude  ne- 
glected bottom,  the  fides  of  which  are  over-run  with  bullies  and  fern,  in- 
terfperfed  with  feveral  trees.  A rill  runs  alfo  through  this  little  valley, 
ilTuing  from  a wood  which  hangs  on  one  of  the  declivities ; the  ftream 
winds  through  the  wood  in  a fucceftion  of  cafcades,  down  a quick  defeent 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  continuance  ; alders  and  hornbeam  grow 
in  the  midft  of  its  bed ; they  ftioot  up  in  feveral  Items  from  the  fame 
root,  and  the  current  trickles  amongft  them.  On  the  banks  are  fome 
confiderable  trees,  which  fpread  but  a chequered  fhade,  and  let  in  here 
and  there  a fun-beam  to  play  upon  the  water:  beyond  them  is  a flight 
coppice,  juft  fufficient  to  fkreen  the  fpot  from  open  view;  but  it  calls  no 

* In  Shropfhire,  between  Birmingham  and  Stourbridge.  The  late  Mr.  Dodfley  puhlilhed  a 
more  particular  defeription  than  is  here  given  of  the  Leafowes ; and  to  that  the  reader  is  referred 
for  the  detail  of  thofe  feenes  of  which  he  will  here  find  only  a general  idea. 
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gloom ; and  the  fpace  within  is  all  an  animated  fcene  ; the  fir  earn  has  a 
peculiar  vivacity  : and  the  lingular  appearance  of  the  upper  falls,  high  in 
the  trees,  and  feen  through  the  boughs,  is  equally  romantic,  beautiful, 
and  lively.  The  walk  having  paffed  through  this  wood,  returns  into  the 
fame  valley,  but  into  another  part  of  it,  fimilar  in  itfelf  to  the  former ; 
and  yet  they  appear  to  be  very  different  fcenes,  from  the  conduit  only  of 
the  path  ; for  in  the  one,  it  is  open  in  the  bottom,  and  perfectly  retired ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  on  the  brow,  it  is  lhaded,  and  it  over-looks  not  only  the 
little  wild  below,  but  fome  corn-fields  alfo  on  the  oppolite  fide,  which  by 
their  chearfulnefs  and  their  proximity  diflipate  every  idea  of  folitude. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  vale  is  a grove  of  large  foreft  trees,  inclining 
down  a fteep  declivity  ; and  near  it  are  two  fields,  both  irregular,  both 
beautiful,  but  diftinguifhed  in  every  particular  : the  variety  of  the  Lea- 
fowes  is  wonderful ; all  the  enclofures  are  totally  different  : there  is  fel- 
dom  a fingle  circumftance  in  which  they  agree.  Of  thefe  near  the  grove, 
the  lower  field  comprehends  both  the  fides  of  a deep  dip  : the  upper  is 
one  large  knole  ; the  former  is  encompaffed  with  thick  wood,  the  latter  is 
open ; a flight  hedge,  and  a ferpentine  river,  are  all  its  boundary.  Se- 
veral trees,  fingle  or  in  groupes,  are  fcattered  over  the  fwells  of  the  ground  : 
not  a tree  is  to  be  feen  on  all  the  fteeps  of  the  hollow.  The  path  creeps 
under  a hedge  round  the  one,  and  catches  here  and  there  only  peeps  of  the 
country.  It  runs  directly  acrofs  the  other  to  the  nigheft  eminence,  and 
burfts  at  once  upon  the  view. 

This  profped:  is  alfo  a fource  of  endlefs  variety  : it  is  chearful  and  ex- 
tenfive,  over  a fine  hilly  country,  richly  cultivated,  and  full  of  objects 
and  inhabitants.  Hales  Owen,  a large  town,  is  near;  and  the  Wrekin, 
at  thirty  miles  diftance,  is  diftin.dtly  vifible  in  the  horizon.  From  the 
knole,  which  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  feen  altogether,  and  the  beautiful 
farm  of  the  Leafowes  is  included  in  the  landfkip.  In  other  fpots,  plan- 
tations have  been  raifed,  or  openings  cut,  on  purpofe  to  fhut  out,  or  let 
in,  parts  of  it,  at  certain  points  of  view.  Juft  below  the  principal  emi- 
nence, which  commands  the  whole,  is  a feat,  where  all  the  ftriking  ob- 
jects being  hid  by  a few  trees,  the  fcene  is  limply  a range  of  enclofed 
country.  This  at  other  feats  is  excluded,  and  only  the  town,  or  the 
church,  or  the  fteeple  without  the  church,  appears.  A village,  a farm 
houfe,  or  a cottage,  which  had  been  unobferved  in  the  confufion  of  the 
general  profpect,  becomes  principal  in  more  contra&ed  views  ; and  the 
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fame  objed  which  at  one  place  feemed  expofed  and  folitary,  is  accompa- 
nied at  another  with  a fore-ground  of  wood,  or  backed  by  a beautiful  hill. 
The  attention  to  every  circumftance  which  could  diverfify  the  fcene  has 
been  indefatigable  ; but  the  art  of  the  contrivance  can  never  be  perceived  j. 
the  effect  always  feems  accidental. 

The  tranfitions  alfo  are  generally  very  fudden  : from  this  elevated  and 
gay  fituation,  the  change  is  immediate  to  fober  and  quiet  home  views. 
The  firft  is  a pafture,,  elegant  as  a polilhed  lawn,  in  fize  not  diminutive, 
and  enriched  with  feveral  fine  trees  fcattered  over  ground  which  lies  de- 
lightfully ; juft  below  it  is  a little  wafte,  fhut  up  by  rude  fteps,  and  wild 
hanging  coppices,  on  one  fide  of  which  is  a wood,  full  of  large  timber 
trees,  and  thick  with  underwood.  This  receives  into  its  bofom  a fmall 
irregular  piece  of  water,  the  other  end  of  which  is  open  ; and  the  light 
there  breaking  in  enlivens  all  the  reft  ; even  where  trees  over-hang,  or 
thickets  border  upon  the  banks,  though  the  reflection  of  the  fhadows,  the 
ftillnefs  of  the  water,  and  the  depth  of  the  wood,  fpread  a compofure 
over  the  whole  fcene  ; yet  the  coolnefs  of  it  ftrikes  no  chill  ; the  {hade 
fpread s no  gloom  ; the  retreat  is  peaceful  and  filent,  but  not  folemn  ; a 
refrefhing  fhelter  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  noon,  without  fuggefting  the 
moft  diftant  idea  of  the  damp  and  the  darknefs  of  night. 

A rill  much  more  gentle  than  any  of  the  former,  runs  from  this  piece 
of  water,  through  a coppice  of  confiderable  length,  dropping  here  and 
there  down  a {hallow  fall,  or  widening  about  little  aits,  in  which  fome 
groupes  of  fmall  trees  are  growing.  1 he  path  is  conducted  along  the 
bank  to  the  foot  of  a hill,  which  it  climbs  in  an  aukward  zig-zag;  and 
on  the  top  it  enters  a ftrait  walk,  over-arched  with  trees : but  though  the 
afcent  and  the  terrace  command  charming  profpeds,  they  are  both  too 
artificial  for  the  charader  of  the  Leafowes.  The  path,  however,  as  foon 
as  it  is  freed  from  this  reftraint,  recovers  its  former  fimplicity,  and  de- 
fcends  through  feveral  fields,  from  which  are  many  pretty  views  of  the 
farm,  diftinguifhed  by  the  varieties  of  the  ground,  the  diffeient  enclo- 
fures,  the  hedges,  the  hedge-rows,  and  the  thickets,  which  divide  them ; 
or  the  clumps,  the  {ingle  trees,  and  now'  and  then  a hay-ftack,  which 
fometimes  break  the  lines  of  the  boundaries,  and  fometimes  ftand  out  in* 
the  midft  of  the  paftures. 
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At  the  end  of  the  defcent,  an  enchanting  grove  overfpreads  a fmali 
valley,  the  abrupt  Tides  of  which  form  the  banks  of  a lovely  rivulet* 
which  winds  along  the  bottom  : the  ftream  rufhes  into  the  dell  by  a very 
precipitate  calcade,  which  is  feen  through  openings  in  the  trees,  glim- 
mering at  a diftance  among  the  (hades  which  over-hang  it : the  current, 
as  it  proceeds,  drops  down  feveral  falls;  but  between  them  it  is  placid 
and  fmooth;  it  is  every  where  clear,  and  fometimes  dappled  by  gleams  of 
light,  while  the  fhadow  of  every  fi-ngle  leaf  is  marked  on  the  water,  and 
the  verdure  of  the  foliage  above,  of  the  mofs,  and  the  grafs,  and  the 
wild  plants,  on  the  brink,  feem  brightened  in  the  reflection  : various 
pretty  clufters  Of  open  coppice  wood  are  difperfed  about  the  banks  ; 
(lately  foreft  trees  rife  in  beautiful  groupes  upon  fine  fvvelling  knoies 
above  them,  and  often  one  or  two  detached  from  the  reft,  incline  down 
the  Hopes,  or  flant  acrofs  the  ftream  : as  the  valley  defcends,  it  grows  more 
gloomy ; the  rivulet  is  loft  in  a pool,  which  is  dull,  encompaffed  and 
darkened  by  large  trees  ; and  juft  before  the  ftream  enters  it,  in  the  midft 
of  a plantation  of  yews,  is  a bridge  of  one  arch,  built  of  a dufky  coloured 
done,  and  Ample  even  to  rudenefs ; but  this  gloom  is  not  a black 
fpot,  ill  united  with  the  reft;  it  is  only  a deeper  caft  of  (hade  ; no 
part  of  the  fcene  is  lightfome  ; a folemnity  prevails  over  the  whole,  and 
it  receives  an  additional  dignity  from  an  infcription  on  a fmall  obeliik, 
dedicating  the  grove  to  the  genius  of  Virgil  ; near  to  this  delightful  fpot 
is  the  firft  entrance  into  the  grounds ; and  thither  the  walk  immediately 
tends,  along  the  fide  of  a rill. 

But  it  would  be  injuftice  to  quit  the  Leafowes,  without  mentioning 
one  or  two  circumftances,  which  in  following  the  courfe  of  the  walk 
could  not  well  be  taken  notice  of.  The  art  with  which  the  divifions  be- 
tween the  fields  are  diverfified  is  one  of  them;  even  the  hedges  are  dif- 
tinguiftied  from  each  other ; a common  quickfet  fence  is  in  one  place  the 
reparation ; in  another,  it  is  a lofty  hedge-row,  thick  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  ; in  a third,  it  is  a continued  range  of  trees,  with  all  their  ftems 
clear,  and  the  light  appearing  in  the  interval  between  their  boughs,  and 
the  bufhes  beneath  them  ; in  others  thefe  lines  of  trees  are  broken,  a few 
groupes  only  being  left  at  different  diftances;  and  fometimes  a wood,  a 
grove,  a coppice,  or  a thicket,  is  the  apparent  boundary,  and  by  them 
both  the  (hape,  and  the  ftyle  of  the  enclofures  is  varied. 

The  infcriptions  which  abound  in  the  place,  are  another  ftriking  pecu- 
liarity ; they  are  well  known,  and  juftly  admired;  and  the  elegance  of 
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the  poetry,  and  the  aptnefs  of  the  quotations,  atone  for  their  length  and 
their  number ; but  in  general,  infcriptions  pleafe  no  more  than  once ; the 
utmod  they  can  pretend  to,  except  when  their  alludons  are  emblematical, 
is  to  point  out  the  beauties,  or  defcribe  the  effects,  of  the  fpots  they  be- 
long to ; but  thofe  beauties  and  thofe  effects  mud  be  very  faint,  which 
ftand  in  need  of  the  abidance : infcriptions  however  to  commemorate  a 
departed  friend,  are  evidently  exempt  from  the  cenfure;  the  monuments 
would  be  unintelligible  without  them;  and  an  urn  in  a lonely  grove,  or  in 
the  midft  of  a field,  is  a favourite  embellifhment  at  the  Leaf  wes  ; they 
are  indeed  among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  place;  for  the  buildings 
are  modly  meer  feats,  or  little  root-houfes  ; a ruin  of  a priory  is  the 
larged,  and  that  has  no  peculiar  beauty  to  recommend  it;  but  a multi- 
plicity of  objects  are  unneceffary  in  the  farm  ; the  country  it  commands 
is  full  of  them;  and  every  natural  advantage  of  the  place  within  itfelf 
has  been  difcoverd,  applied,  contraded,  and  carried  to  the  utmod  perfec- 
tion, in  the  pured  tade,  and  with  inexhaudibie  fanc^. 

Among  the  ideas  of  padoral  poetry  which  are  here  introduced,  its  my- 
thology is  not  omitted  ; but  the  alludons  are  both  to  ancient  and  to  mo- 
dern fables  ; fometimes  to  the  fayes  and  the  fairies  ; and  fometimes  to  the 
naiads  and  mufes.  The  objedts  alfo  are  borrowed  partly  from  the  fcenes 
which  this  country  exhibited  fome  centuries  ago,  and  partly  from  thofe  of 
Arcadia  ; the  priory,  and  a Gothic  feat,  dill  more  particularly  charac- 
terifed  by  an  infcription  in  obfolete  language  and  the  black  letter,  belong 
to  the  one;  the  urns,  Virgil’s  obelifk,  and  a rudic  temple  of  Pan,  to 
the  other.  All  thefe  alludons  and  objedts  are  indeed  equally  rural  ; but 
the  images  in  an  Englidi  and  a clabical  eclogue  are  not  the  fame;  eacn 
fpecies  is  a didindt  imitative  character  ; either  is  proper  ; either  will  raife 
the  farm  it  is  applied  to  above  the  ordinary  level ; and  within  the  compafs 
of  the  fame  place  both  may  be  introduced  ; but  they  diould  be  fepaiate  ; 
when  they  are  mixed,  they  counteract  one  another,  and  no  reprefentation 
is  produced  of  the  times  and  the  countries  they  refer  to.  A certain  dif- 
tridt  fhould  therefore  be  allotted  to  each,  that  all  the  fields  which  belong 
to  the  refpedtive  characters  may  lie  together  ; and  the  correfponding  idea-* 
be  preferved  for  a continuance. 

LIII.  In  fuch  an  affortment,  the  more  open  and  polifhed  fcenes  will 
generally  be  given  to  the  Arcadian  fhepherd  ; and  thoie  in  a lovui  degree 
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of  cultivation,  will  be  thought  more  conformable  to  the  tndnners  of  the  an- 
cient Britifh  yeomanry.  We  do  not  conceive  that  the  country  in  their  time 
v as  entirely  cleared,  01  didindtly  divided  ; the  fields  were  furrounded  by 
woods,  not  by  hedges  ; and  if  a confiderable  tract  of  improved  land  lay 
together,  it  hill  was  not  feparated  into  a number  of  enclofures.  The 
fubjects  theiefoie  piopei  to  receive  this  character,  are  thofe  in  which 
cultivation Teems  to  have  encroached  on  the  wild,  not  to  have  fubdued  it ; 
as  the  bottom  of  a valley  in  corn,  while  the  iides  are  ftill  overgrown  with 
wood  ; and  the  outline  of  that  wood  indented  by  the  tillage  creeping  more 
or  Iefs  up  the  hill.  But  a glade  of  grafs  thus  circumdanced,  does  not 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  fpecieS;  that  may  occur  in  a park  or  a padoral 
farm  : in  this,  the  padures  fhould  rather  border  on  a wade  or  a common  : 
if  large,  they  may  be  broken  by  draggling  bullies,  thickets,  or  coppices  ; 
and  the  fcattered  trees  Ihould  be  befet  with  brambles  and  briars.  All 
thefe  are  circumdances  which  improve  the  beauty  of  the  place,  yet  ap- 
pear to  be  only  remains  of  the  w'ild,  not  intended  for  embellifhment. 
Such  interruptions  mud  however  be  lefs  frequent  in  the  arable  parts  of 
•the  farm  ; but  there  the  opening  may  be  divided  into  feveral  lands,  didin- 
guidied,  as  in  common  fields,  only  by  different  forts  of  grain.  Thefe  will 
fufficiently  break  the  famenefs  of  the  fpace  ; and  tillage  does  not  furnifh  a 
more  pleafing  fcene,  than  fuch  a fpace  fo  broken,  if  the  extent  be  mode- 
rate, and  the  boundary  beautiful. 

As  much  wood  is  effential  to  the  character,  a fpot  may  eafily  be  found, 
where  turrets  riling  above  the  covert,  or  fome  arches  feen  within  it,  may 
have  the  femblance  of  a cadle  or  an  abbey  ; the  partial  concealment  is  al- 
mod  neceffary  to  both  ; for  to  accord  with  the  age,  the  buildings  mud 
feem  to  be  entire ; the  ruins  of  them  belong  to  later  days  : the  difguife  is 
however  advantageous  to  them  as  objedts ; none  can  be  imagined  more 
pidturefque,  than  a tower  bofomed  in  trees,  or  a cloider  appearing  between 
the  dems  and  the  branches.  But  the  fuperditions  of  the  times  furnilh 
other  objedis,  which  are  more  within  compafs  ; hermitages  were  then  real ; 
folitary  chapels  were  common;  many  of  the  fprings  in  the  country  being 
deemed  holy  wells,  were  didinguifhed  by  little  Gothic  domes  built  over 
them;  and  every  hamlet  had  its  crofs;  even  this,  w'hcn  perfedt,  fet  on  a 
little  rudic  pillar,  and  that  raifed  upon  a bafe  of  circular  deps,  may  in 
Tome  fcenes  be  confiderable : if  a fituation  can  be  found  for  a May-pole, 
whence  it  would  not  obtrude  itfelf  on  every  view,  that  alfo  might  not  be 
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improper;  and  an  ancient  church,  however  unwelcome  it  may  be,  when 
it  breaks  into  the  defign  of  a park  or  a garden,  in  fuch  a farm  as  this, 
would  be  a fortunate  accident ; nor  would  the  old  yew  in  the  church-yard 
be  indifferent ; it  would  be  a memorial  of  the  times  when  it  was  ufeful. 

Many  other  objecds,  fignificant  of  the  manners  of  our  anceftors,  might 
perhaps,  upon  recollection,  occur;  but  thefe  are  amply  fufficicnt  for  a 
place  of  confiderable  extent ; and  cottages  muft  abound  in  every  age  and 
every  country ; they  may  therefore  be  introduced  in  different  forms  and 
pofitions.  Large  pieces  of  water  are  alfo  particularly  proper  ; and  all  the 
varieties  of  rills  are  confident  with  every  fpecies  of  a farm.  From  the 
concurrence  of  fo  many  agreeable  circumdances  in  this,  be  the  force  or 
the  effecd  of  the  characder  what  it  may,  a number  of  pleafing  fcenes  may 
be  exhibited  either  in  a walk  or  a riding,  to  be  contraded  to  thofe,  which 
in  another  part  of  the  place  may  be  formed  on  Arcadian  ideas;  or  even 
to  be  fubdituted  in  their  dead,  if  they  are  omitted. 

LIV.  A part  may  alfo  be  free  from  either  of  thefe  imitative  characters, 
and  laid  out  in  a common  dmple  farm  ; fome  of  the  greated  beauties  of 
nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  delds,  and  attend  an  ordinary  date  of  culti- 
vation ; wood  and  water  may  be  there  exhibited  in  feveral  forms  and  dif- 
podtions ; we  may  enlarge  or  divide  the  enclofures,  and  give  them  fuch 
fhapes  and  boundaries  as  wre  pleafe  ; every  one  may  be  an  agreeable  fpot ; 
together  they  may  compofe  beautiful  views ; the  arable,  the  padurc,  and 
the  mead  may  fucceed  one  another  ; and  now  and  then  a little  wild  may 
be  intermixed  without  impropriety  ; every  beauty,  in  diort,  which  is  not 
unufual  in  an  enclofed  country,  whether  it  arife  from  neglecd  or  improve- 
ment, is  here  in  its  place. 

The  buildings  alfo  which  are  frequent  in  fuch  a country,  are  often 
beautiful  objecds  ; the  church  and  the  mandon  are  condderable  ; the  farm- 
yard itfelf,  if  an  advantageous  dtuation  be  chofen  for  it;  if  the  ricks,  and 
the  barns,  and  the  outhoufes  are  ranged  with  any  dedgn  to  form  them 
into  groupes  ; and  they  are  properly  blended  with  trees,  may  be  made  a 
picdurefque  compodtion.  Many  of  them  maybe  detached  from  the  groupe, 
and  difperfed  about  the  grounds:  the  dove-cote,  or  the  dairy,  may  be 
feparated  from  the  red;  they  may  either  of  them  be  elegant  in  their 
forms,  and  placed  wherever  they  will  have  the  bed  effecd.  A common 
barn,  accompanied  by  a clump,  is  fometimes  pieadng  at  a didance;  a 
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Dutch  barn  is  fo  when  near  ; and  a hay-ftack  is  generally  an  agreeable 
circumftance  in  any  pofition.  Each  of  thefe  may  be  fingle ; and  befides 
thefe,  all  kinds  of  cottages  are  proper.  Among  fo  many  buildings,  fome 
may  be  converted  to  other  purpofes  than  their  conftrudtion  denotes;  and 
whatever  be  their  exterior,  may  within  be  made  agreeable  retreats,  for 
refrefhmcnt,  indulgence,  or  fhelter. 

With  fuch  opportunities  of  improvement,  even  to  decoration,  within 
itfelf,  and  with  advantages  of  profped  into  the  country  about  it,  a fimple 
farm  may  undoubtedly  be  delightful  ; it  will  be  particularly  acceptable  to 
the  owner,  if  it  be  clofe  to  his  park  or  his  garden  ; the  objects  which 
conftantly  remind  him  of  his  rank,  impofe  a kind  of  conftraint ; and  he 
feds  himfelf  relieved,  by  retiring  fometimes  from  the  fplendor  of  a feat 
into  the  fimplicity  of  a farm  ; it  is  more  than  a variety  of  fcene;  it  is  a 
temporary  change  of  fituation  in  life,  which  has  all  the  charms  of  novel- 
ty, eafe,  and  tranquillity,  to  recommend  it.  A place  therefore  can  hard- 
ly be  deemed  perfed,  which  is  not  provided  with  fuch  a retreat ; but  if 
it  be  the  whole  of  the  place,  it  feems  inadequate. to  the  manfion  ; a vifitor 
is  difappointed  ; the  mafter  is  diftatisfied  ; he  is  not  fufficiently  diftin- 
guifhed  from  his  tenants ; he  miifes  the  appendages  incidental  to  his  feat 
and  his  fortune;  and  is  hurt  at  the  fimilarity  of  his  grounds  with  the 
country  about  them.  A paftoral  or  an  ancient  farm  is  a little  above  the 
common  level;  but  even  thefe,  if  brought  clofe  up  to  the  door,  fet  the 
houfe  in  a field,  where  it  always  appears  to  be  negleded  and  naked. 
Some  degree  of  polifh  and  ornament  is  expeded  in  its  immediate  envi- 
rons ; and  a garden,  though  it  be  but  a fmall  one,  ftiould  be  interpofed 
between  the  manfion  and  any  fpecies  of  farm. 

LV.  A sense  of  the  propriety  of  fuch  improvements  about  a feat, 
joined  to  a tafte  for  the  more  fimple  delights  of  the  country,  probably 
fuggefted  the  idea  of  an  ornamented  farmy  as  the  means  of  bringing  every 
rural  circumftance  within  the  verge  of  a garden.  This  idea  has  been  par- 
tially executed  very  often;  but  no  where,  I believe,  fo  completely,  and 
to  fuch  an  extent,  as  at  * Woburn  farm.  The  place  contains  an  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  of  which  near  five  and  thirty  are  adorned  to  the  higheft 
degree  ; of  the  reft,  about  two-thirds  are  in  pafture,  and  the  remainder  is 

* Belonging  to  Mrs.  Southcote,  near  Weybridge  in  Surry. 
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in  tillage  : the  decorations  are,  however,  communicated  to  every  part  ; 
for  they  are  difpofed  along  the  Tides  of  a walk,  which,  with  its  appen- 
dages, forms  a broad  belt  round  the  grazing  grounds,  and  is  continued, 
though  on  a more  contracted  fcale,  through  the  arable.  This  walk  is 
properly  garden ; all  within  it  is  farm ; the  whole  lies  on  the  two  Tides  of 
a hill,  and  on  a flat  at  the  foot  of  it : the  flat  is  divided  into  corn-fields  ; 
the  paftures  occupy  the  hill  ; they  are  furrounded  by  the  walk,  and  crofled 
by  a communication  carried  along  the  brow,  which  is  alfo  richly  drefled, 
and  which  divides  them  into  laws,  each  completely  encompafled  with 
garden. 

Thefe  are  in  themfelves  delightful  ; the  ground  in  both  lies  beautifully  ; 
they  are  diverfified  with  clumps  and  Angle  trees  ; and  the  buildings  in  the 
walk  feem  to  belong  to  them.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a large  odtagon 
ftruCture,  and  not  far  from  it  the  ruin  of  a chapel.  To  one  of  the  lawns 
the  ruin  appears,  on  the  brow  of  a gentle  afcent,  backed  and  grouped 
with  wood ; from  the  other  is  feen  the  oClagon,  upon  the  edge  of  a fieep 
fall,  and  by  the  fide  of  a pretty  grove,  which  hangs  down  the  declivity. 
This  lawn  is  further  embellifhed  by  a neat  Gothic  building  ; the  former 
by  the  houfe,  and  the  lodge  at  the  entrance ; and  in  both,  other  objects 
of  lefs  confequence,  little  feats,  alcoves,  and  bridges,  continually  occur. 

The  buildings  are  not,  however,  the  only  ornaments  of  the  walk  j it 
is  fliut  out  from  the  country,  for  a confiderable  length  of  the  way,  by  a 
thick  and  lofty  hedge-row,  which  is  enriched  with  woodbine,  jeflamine, 
and  every  odoriferous  plant,  whofe  tendrils  will  entwine  with  the  thicket. 
A path,  generally  of  fand  or  gravel,  is  conducted  in  a waving  line,  fome- 
times  clofe  under  the  hedge,  fometimes  at  a little  diflance  from  it  ; and 
the  turf  on  either  hand  is  diverfified  with  little  groupes  of  fhrubs,  of  firs, 
or  the  fmallefi:  trees,  and  often  with  beds  of  flowers  j thefe  are  rather  too 
profufely  firewed,  and  hurt  the  eye  by  their  littleneffes  ; but  then  they 
replenifh  the  air  with  their  perfumes,  and  every  gale  is  full  of  fragrancy. 
In  fome  parts,  however,  the  decoration  is  more  chafte  > and  the  walk  is 
carried  between  larger  clumps  of  evergreens,  thickets  of  deciduous 
fhrubs,  or  ftill  more  confiderable  open  plantations.  In  one  place  it  is  en- 
tirely Ample,  without  any  appendages,  any  gravel,  or  any  funk  fence  to 
feparate  it  from  the  lawn,  and  is  diftinguifhed  only  by  the  richnefs  of  its 
verdure,  and  the  nicety  of  its  prefervation : in  the  arable  part  it  is  alfo 
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of  greenfwerd,  following  the  direction  of  the  hedges  about  the  feveral  en- 
clofures ; thefe  hedges  are  fometimes  thickened  with  flowering  fhrubs ; 
and  in  every  corner,  or  vacant  fpace,  is  a rofary,  a clofe  or  an  open  clump, 
or  a bed  of  flowers : but  if  the  parterre  has  been  rifled  for  the  embellifti- 
ment  of  the  fields,  the  country  has  on  the  other  hand  been  fearched  for 
plants  new  in  a garden  ; and  the  fhrubs  and  the  flowers  which  ufed  to  be 
deemed  peculiar  to  the  one,  have  been  liberally  transferred  to  the  other, 
while  their  number  feems  multiplied  by  their  arrangement  in  fo  many 
and  fuch  different  difpofitions.  A more  moderate  ufe  of  them  would, 
however,  have  been  better,  and  the  variety  more  pleafing,  had  it  been 
lefs  licentious. 

But  the  excefs  is  only  in  the  borders  of  the  walk;  the  fcenes  through 
which  it  leads  are  truly  elegant,  every  where  rich,  and  always  agreeable. 
A peculiar  chearfulnefs  overfpreads  both  the  lawns,  arifing  from  the  num- 
ber and  the  fplendor  of  the  objedls  with  which  they  bound,  the  lightnefs 
of  the  buildings,  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the  varieties  of  the 
plantations.  The  clumps  and  the  groves,  though  feparately  fmall,  are 
often  maffed  by  the  perfpedtive,  and  gathered  into  confiderable  groupes, 
which  are  beautiful  in  their  forms,  their  tints,  and  their  pofitions.  The 
brow  of  the  hill  commands  two  lovely  profpedls,  the  one  gay  and  exten- 
Ave,  over  a fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Thames,  and  broken  by  St.  Ann’s 
Hill,  and  Windfor  Caftle  ; a large  mead,  of  the  molt  luxuriant  verdure, 
lies  juft  below  the  eye,  Spreading  to  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  beyond 
it  the  country  is  full  of  farms,  villas,  and  villages,  and  every  mark  of 
opulence  and  cultivation.  The  other  view  is  more  wooded  ; the  fteeple 
of  a church,  or  the  turrets  of  a feat,  fometimes  rife  above  the  trees;  and 
the  bold  arch  of  Walton  Bridge  is  there  a confpicuous  objedt,  equally 
Angular  and  noble.  The  enclofures  on  the  flat  are  more  retired  and 
quiet  ; each  is  confined  within  itfelf ; and  all  together  they  form  an  agree- 
able contraft  to  the  open  expofure  above  them. 

With  the  beauties  which  enliven  a garden,  are  every  where  intermixed 
many  properties  of  a farm  ; both  the  lawns  are  fed ; and  the  lowing  of 
the  herds,  the  bleating  of  the  fheep,  and  the  tin-kling&*of  the  bell-wether, 
refound  through  all  the  plantations ; even  the  clucking  of  poultry  is  not 
omitted;  for  a menagerie  of  a very  Ample  deflgn  is  placed  near  the  Go- 
thic building  ; a fmall  ferpentine  river  is  provided  for  the  water-fowl ; 
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while  the  others  ftray  among  the  flowering  fhrubs  on  the  banks,  or  (hag- 
gle about  the  neighbouring  lawn  ; and  the  corn-fields  are  the  fubjedts  of 
every  rural  employment,  which  arable  land,  from  feed-time  to  harveic 
furnifh.  But  though  fo  many  of  the  circumftances  occur,  the  fimplicity  of 
a farm  is  wanting ; that  idea  is  loft  in  fuch  a profufion  of  ornament ; a 
rufticity  of  character  cannot  be  preferved  amidft  all  the  elegant  decora- 
tions which  may  be  lavifhed  on  a garden. 

OF  A PARK. 

LVI.  A park  and  a garden  are  more  nearly  allied,  and  can  therefore 
be  accommodated  to  each  other,  without  any  difparagement  to  either. 

A farm  lofes  fome  of  its  charadteriftic  properties  by  the  connexion,  and 
the  advantage  is  on  the  part  of  the  garden  ; but  a park  thus  bordered,  re- 
tains all  its  own  excellencies;  they  are  only  enriched,  not  countera&ed, 
by  the  intermixture.  The  moft  perfedl  compofition  of  a place  that  can 
be  imagined,  confifts  of  a garden  opening  into  a park,  with  a fhort  walk 
through  the  latter  to  a farm,  and  ways  along  its  glades  to  ridings  in  the 
country  ; but  to  the  farm  and  the  ridings  the  park  is  no  more  than  a paf- 
fage  ; and  its  woods  and  its  buildings  are  but  circumftances  in  their  views  ; 
its  fcenes  can  be  communicated  only  to  the  garden. 

The  affinity  of  the  two  fubjedts  is  fo  clofe,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
draw  the  exadt  line  of  feparation  between  them  : gardens  have  lately  en- 
croached very  much  both  in  extent  and  in  ftyleon  the  character  of  a park  ; 
but  ftill  there  are  fcenes  in  the  one,  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
other;  the  fmall  fequeftered  fpots  which  are  agreeable  in  a garden,  would 
be  trivial  in  a park ; and  the  fpacious  lawns  which  are  among  the  nobleft 
features  of  the  latter,  would  in  the  former  fatigue  by  their  want  of  va- 
riety ; even  fuch  as  being  of  a moderate  extent  may  be  admitted  into 
either,  will  feem  bare  and  naked,  if  not  broken  in  the  one  ; and  lofe  much 
of  their  greatnefs,  if  broken  in  the  other,  ft  he  proportion  of  a part  to 
the  whole,  is  a meafure  of  its  dimenftons ; it  often  determines  the  pro- 
per ftze  for  an  object,  as  well  as  the  fpace  fit  to  be  allotted  to  a fcene  ; 
and  regulates  the  ftyle  which  ought  to  be  affigned  to  either. 

But  whatever  diftindtions  the  extent  may  occafton  between  a park  and 
a garden,  a ftate  of  highly  cultivated  nature  is  confiftent  with  each  of 
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their  characters ; and  may  in  both  be  of  the  fame  kind,  though  in  diffe- 
ient  degiees.  The  fame  fpecies  of  prefervation,  of  ornament,  and  of 
fcenery,  may  be  introduced;  and  though  a large  portion  of  a park  may 
be  rude;  and  the  moft  romantic  fcenes  are  not  incompatible  with  its  cha- 
racter s yet  it  fhould  feem  rather  to  be  reclaimed  from  a foreft,  than  a ne- 
glected corner  of  it;  the  wildnefs  mutt  not  be  univerfal;  it  is  but  a cir- 
cumftance;  and  it  is  a happy  circumftance  only  when  it  is  kept  within 
due  bounds ; fome  appearance  of  improvement  is  elTential ; and  a high 
degree  of  polifti  is  at  times  expedted,  and  generally  agreeable.  All  fcenes 
wherein  it  prevails,  naturally  coalefce;  the  roughnefs  of  others  is  foften- 
ed  by  diltance;  and  even  thefc,  when  near,  may  be  noble  views,  though 
too  vaft  and  too  wild  to  be  parts  of  a garden.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minute  beauties  of  a walk,  when  feen  acrofs  a fpacious  lawn,  are  com- 
bined into  large  maffes,  and  by  their  number  amount  to  greatnefs.  As  a 
park,  therefore,  and  a garden,  agree  in  fo  many  circumftances,  and  may 
by  the  point  of  view  be  accommodated  to  each  other  in  thofe  wherein 
they  principally  differ,  frequent  opportunities  muft  occur  to  form  an  in- 
timate union  between  them. 

Painfhill*  is  fituated  on  the  utmoft  verge  of  a moor,  which  rifes 
above  a fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Mole.  Large  vallies  defending  in 
different  dire&ions  towards  the  river,  break  the  brow  into  feparate  emi- 
nences; and  the  gaidens  are  extended  along  the  edge,  in  a femi-circular 
form,  between  the  winding  river  which  defcribes  their  outward  boundary, 
and  the  park  which  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  crefcent : the  moor  lies  be- 
hind the  place,  and  fometimes  appears  too  confpicuoufly ; but  the  views 
on  the  other  fides  into  the  cultivated  country  are  agreeable;  they  are  ter- 
minated by  hills  at  a competent  diftance;  the  plain  is  fufficiently  varied 
with  objects ; and  the  richeft  meadows  overfpread  the  bottom  juft  below  : 
the  profpedls  aie,  however,  only  pretty,  not  fine;  and  the  river  is  languid 
and  dull.  Painfhill,  therefore,  is  little  benefited  by  external  circum- 
ftances ; but  the  fcenes  within  itfelf  are  both  grand  and  beautiful;  and 
the  difpofition  of  the  gardens  affords  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  the 
feveral  parts,  the  one  from  the  other,  acrofs  the  park,  in  a variety  of  ad- 
vantageous fituations. 

* The  feat  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  near  Cobham  in  Surry. 
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The  houfe  ftands  at  one  extremity  of  the  crefcent,  on  a hill  which  is 
fhut  out  from  the  park,  but  open  to  the  country.  The  view  is  chearful ; 
and  the  fpot  is  laid  out  in  an  elegant  garden  tafte,  pretending  to  no  more 
than  to  be  pleafant.  In  the  mid  ft  of  the  thicket  which  feparates  it  from 
the  park,  is  a parterre,  and  an  orangerie,  where  the  exotic  plants  are, 
during  the  fummer,  intermixed  with  common  fhrubs,  and  a conftant 
fucceffion  of  flowers.  The  fpace  before  the  houfe  is  full  of  ornament ; 
the  ground  is  prettily  varied ; and  feveral  forts  of  beautiful  trees  are  dif- 
pofed  on  the  fides  in  little  open  plantations. 

This  hill  is  divided  from  another  much  larger  by  a fmall  valley ; and 
on  the  top  of  the  fecond  eminence,  at  a feat  juft  above  a large  vineyard 
which  overfpreads  all  the  fide,  a fcene  totally  different  appears : the  ge- 
neral profped,  though  beautiful,  is  the  circumftance  the  leaft  engaging  ; 
the  attention  is  immediately  attra&ed  from  the  cultivated  plain,  to  the 
point  of  a hanging  wood  at  a diftance,  but  ftill  within  the  place,  and 
which  is  not  only  a noble  objed  in  itfelf,  but  affords  the  moft  pleafing 
encouragement  to  all  who  delight  in  gardening  ; for  it  has  been  raifed  by 
the  prefent  poffeffor  ; and  by  its  fituation,  its  thicknefs,  and  extent,  w'hile 
it  retains  the  frefhnefs  of  a young  plantation,  has  already  in  appearance 
all  the  maffy  richnefs  of  an  old  one.  Oppofite  to  the  hill  thus  covered, 
is  another  in  the  country,  of  a fimilar  fhape,  but  bare  and  barren,  and 
beyond  the  opening  between  them,  the  moor  falling  back  into  a wide 
concave,  clofes  the  interval.  Had  all  thefe  heights  belonged  to  the  fame 
proprietor,  and  been  planted  in  the  fame  manner,  they  would  have  com- 
pofed  as  great,  as  romantic  a fcene,  as  any  of  thofe  which  we  rarely  fee, 
but  always  behold  with  admiration,  the  work  of  nature  alone,  matured 
by  the  growth  of  ages. 

But  Painfhill  is  all  a new  creation ; and  a boldnefs  of  defign,  and  a 
happinefs  of  execution,  attend  the  wronderful  efforts  which  art  has  there 
made  to  rival  nature.  Another  point  of  the  fame  eminence  exhibits  a 
landfkip  diftinguilhed  from  the  laft  in  every  particular,  except  in  the  sera 
of  its  exiftence : it  is  entirely  within  the  place,  and  commanded  from  an 
open  Gothic  building,  on  the  very  edge  of  a high  fteep,  which  rifes  im- 
mediately above  a fine  artificial  lake  in  the  bottom  : the  whole  of  this 
lake  is  never  feen  at  once  ; but  by  its  form,  by  the  difpofition  of  fome 
ifiands,  and  by  the  trees  in  them  and  on  the  banks,  it  always  feems  to  be 
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larger  than  it  is : on  the  left  are  continued  plantations,  to  exclude  the 
Country  ; on  the  right,  all  the  park  opens ; and  in  front,  beyond  the  wa- 
ter, is  the  hanging  wood,  the  point  of  which  appeared  before,  but  here  it 
ftretches  quite  acrofs  the  view,  and  difplays  all  its  extent,  and  all  its  va- 
rieties. A broad  river,  iffuing  from  the  lake,  pafles  under  a bridge  of 
five  arches  near  the  outlet,  then  directs  its  courfe  towards  the  wood,  and 
flows  underneath  it.  On  the  fide  of  the  hill  is  couched  a low  hermitage, 
encompafled  with  thicket,  and  overhung  with  fhadej  and  far  to  the  right, 
on  the  utmoft  fummit,  rifes  a lofty  tower,  eminent  above  all  the  trees. 
About  the  hermitage,  the  clofeft  covert,  and  the  darkeft  greens,  fpread 
their  gloom  : in  other  places  the  tints  are  mixed  ; and  in  one,  a little 
glimmering  light  marks  an  opening  in  the  wood,  and  diverfifies  its  uni- 
formity, without  diminifiiing  its  greatnefs.  Throughout  the  illuftrious 
fcene  confiftency  is  preferved  in  the  midfi  of  variety  ; all  the  parts  unite 
eafily ; the  plantations  in  the  bottom  join  to  the  wood  which  hangs  on 
the  hill ; thofe  on  the  upper  grounds  of  the  park,  break  into  groves, 
which  afterwards  divide  into  clumps,  and  in  the  end  taper  into  fingle 
trees.  The  ground  is  very  various,  but  it  points  from  all  fides  towards  the 
lake,  and  flackening  its  defcent  as  it  approaches.  Aides  at  laft  gently  into 
the  water.  The  groves  and  the  lawns  on  the  declivities  are  elegant  and 
rich ; the  fine  expanfe  of  the  lake,  enlivened  by  the  gay  plantations  on 
the  banks,  and  the  reflection  of  the  bridge  upon  the  furface,  animates  the 
landlkip ; and  the  extent  and  the  height  of  the  hanging  wood  gives  an 
air  of  grandeur  to  the  whole. 

An  eafy  winding  defcent  leads  from  the  Gothic  building  to  the  lake, 
and  a broad  walk  is  afterwards  continued  along  the  banks,  and  acrofs  an 
ifland,  clofe  to  the  water  on  one  hand,  and  fkirted  by  wood  on  the  other : 
the  fpot  is  perfectly  retired,  but  the  retirement  is  chearful ; the  lake  is 
calm,  but  it  is  full  to  the  brim,  and  never  darkened  with  fhadow  ; the 
walk  is  fmooth,  and  almoft  level,  and  touches  the  very  margin  of  the 
water ; the  wood  which  fecludes  all  view  into  the  country,  is  compofed 
of  the  moft  elegant  trees,  full  of  the  lighteft  greens,  and  bordered  with 
fhrubs  and  with  flowers ; and  though  the  place  is  almoft  furrounded  with 
plantations,  yet  within  itfelf  it  is  open  and  airy  ; it  is  embellifhed  with 
three  bridges,  a ruined  arch,  and  a grotto  ; and  the  Gothic  building,  ftill 
very  near,  and  impending  direcftly  over  the  lake,  belongs  to  the  place ; 
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but  thefe  obje&s  are  never  vifible  all  together ; they  appear  in  fucceflion  as 
the  walk  proceeds ; and  their  number  does  not  croud  the  fcene  which  is 
enriched  by  their  frequency. 

The  tranfition  is  very  fudderi,  almoft  immediate,  from  this  polifhed 
fpot,  to  another  of  the  moft  uncultivated  nature  ; not  dreary,  not  roman- 
tic, but  rude ; it  is  a wood,  which  overfpreads  a large  trad  of  very  un- 
even ground  ; the  glades  through  it  are  juft  cleared  of  the  bullies  and 
plants,  which  are  natural  to  the  foil ; fometimes  they  are  clofed  on  both 
lides  with  thickets : at  other  times  they  are  only  cut  through  the  fern  in 
openings ; and  even  the  larches,  and  the  firs,  which  are  mixed  with  beech 
on  the  fide  of  the  principal  glade,  are  left  in  fuch  a ftate  of  apparent  ne- 
gled,  that  they  feem  to  be  the  produd  of  the  wild,  not  decorations  of 
the  walk:  this  is  the  hanging  wood,  which  before  was  fo  noble  an  objed, 
and  is  now  fuch  a diftant  retreat ; near  the  tower  it  is  thin ; but  about 
the  hermitage  it  is  thickened  with  trees  of  the  darkeft  greens  ; a narrow- 
gloomy  path,  over-hung  with  Scotch  and  fpruce  firs,  under  which  the 
fern  feems  to  have  been  killed  not  cleared,  and  fcarce  a blade  of  grafs 
can  grow,  leads  to  the  cell  ; that  is  compofed  of  logs  and  of  roots  ; the 
delign  is  as  fimple  as  the  materials ; and  the  furniture  within  is  old  and 
uncouth;  all  the  circumftances  which  belong  to  the  charader,  are  retain- 
ed in  the  utmuft  purity,  both  in  the  approach  and  the  entrance ; in  the 
fecond  room  they  are  fuddenly  changed  for  a view  of  the  gardens  and  the 
countryj  which  is  rich  with  every  appearance  of  inhabitants  and  cultiva- 
tion. From  the  tower  on  the  top  of  the  hill  is  another  profped,  much 
more  extenfive,  but  not  more  beautiful ; theobjeds  are  not  fo  well  feled- 
ed,  nor  feen  to  fo  great  advantage*;  fome  of  them  are  too  diftant ; fome 
too  much  below  the  eye ; and  a large  portion  of  the  heath  intervenes, 
which  cafts  a cloud  over  the  view. 

Not  far  from  the  tower  is  a fcene  polilhed  to  the  higheft  degree  of  im- 
provement, in  which  ftands  a large  Doric  building,  called  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  with  a fine  portico  in  the  front,  a rich  alto-relievo  in  the  pedi- 
ment, and  on  each  fide  a range  of  pilafters  : within,  it  is  decorated  with 
many  antique  bufts,  and  a noble  ftatue  of  the  god  in  the  centre ; the 
room  has  none  of  that  folemnity  which  is  often  affededly  afcribed  to  the 
charader,  but  without  being  gaudy  is  full  of  light,  of  ornament,  and 
fplendor;  the  fituation  is  on  a brow,  which  commands  an  agreeable  prof- 
ped ; but  the  top  of  the  hill  is  almoft  a flat,  diverfified  however,  by  fc- 
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veral  thickets,  and  broad  walks  winding  between  them  j thefe  walks  mn 
into  each  other  fo  frequently,  their  relation  is  fo  apparent,  that  the  idea; 
of  the  whole  is  never  loft  in  the  divifions ; and  the  parts  are,  like  the- 
whole,  large ; they  agree  alfo  in  ftyle  ; the  interruptions  therefore,  never 
deftroy  the  appearance  of  extent ; they  only  change  the  boundaries,  and 
multiply  the  figures  : to  the  grandeur  which  the  fpot  receives  from  fuch; 
dimenfions,  is  added  all  the  richnefs  of  which  plantations  are  capable  5 
the  thickets  are  of  flowering  fhrubs ; and  the  openings  are  embelliftied 
with  little  airy  groupes  of  the  moft  elegant  trees,  fkirting  or  crofling  the 
glades ; but  nothing  is  minute,  or  unworthy  of  the  environs  of  the 
temple. 

The  gardens  end  here ; this  is  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  crefcent3 
and  from  hence  to  the  houfe  in  the  other  extremity,  is  an  open  walk; 
through  the  park;  in  the  way  a tent  is  pitched,  upon  a fine  fwell,  juft? 
above  the  water,  which  is  feen  to  greater  advantage  from  this  point  thair 
from  any  other : its  broadeft  expanfe  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; from  that 
it  fpreads  in  feveral  directions,  fometimes  under  the  plantations,  fome- 
times  into  the  midft  of  them,  and  at  other  times  winding  behind  them  ; 
the  principal  bridge  of  five  arches  is  juft  below ; at  a diftance,  deep  in* 
the  wood,  is  another,  a Angle  arch,  thrown  over  a ftream  which  is  loft  a 
little  beyond  it ; the  pofition  of  the  latter  is  direCtly  athwart  that  of  the 
former;  the  eye  pafles  along  the  one,  and  under  the  other;  and  the 
greater  is  of  ftone,  the  fmaller  of  wood  ; no  two  objects  bearing  the  fame 
name,  can  be  more  different  in  figure  and  fituation  : the  banks  alfo  of 
the  lake  are  infinitely  diverfified  ; they  are  open  in  one  place,  and  in  anj. 
other  covered  with  plantations ; which  fometimes  come  down  to  the  brink 
of  the  water;  and  fometimes  leave  room  for  a walk;  the  glades  are  either 
conduced  along  the  fides,  or  open  into  the  thickeft  of  the  wood;  and 
now  and  then  they  feem  to  turn  round  it  towards  the  country,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  offskip,  rifing  above  this  piCturefque  and  various  fcene, 
through  a wide  opening  between  the  hanging  wood  on  one  hand,  and  the 
eminence  crowned  with  the  Gothic  tower  on  the  other. 

LVII.  Both  the  park  and  the  gardens  at  Painfhill  thus  mutually  con- 
tribute to  the  beauty  of  the  feveral  landfkips  ; yet  they  are  abfolutely  dif- 
tinCl;  and  not  only  feparated  by  fences  very  artfully  concealed,  but  the 
character  of  each  is  preferved  pure  in  the  fpots,  from  which  the  fcenes 
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Wherein  they  mix  are  commanded.  They  may,  however,  be  more  clofe- 
ly  united ; and  by  transferring  to  the  one,  fome  of  the  circumftances 
which  are  ufually,  but  not  neceflarily  confined  to  the  other,  they  may  be 
actually  blended  together.  There  are,  indeed  properties  in  a garden,  which 
cannot  be  applied  to  a park  : its  bloom  and  its  fragrancy  cannot  there  be 
-preferved : if  they  could,  the  flowers,  and  the  flowering  flirubs,  and  the 
culture  they  require,  would  not  aflort  with  the  place ; even  the  more  cu- 
rious trees  could  hardly  be  fecured  from  injuries ; the  little  groupes,  if 
raifed,  would  feldom  kindly  coalefce  with  the  woods  of  the  foreft  around 
them ; and  feveral  delicate  finilhings,  and  elegant  ornaments,  which  be- 
come the  confined  fpots  of  a garden,  would,  at  the  belt,  be  loft  in  the 
larger  feenes  of  a park.  But  ftill  the  latter  may  borrow  many  decora- 
tions from  the  former  ; and  if  the  lawns  and  the  woods  be  of  a moderate 
extent,  and  great  rather  in  ftyle  than  in  dimenflons ; if  they  be  every 
where  diftinguiftied  by  elegance  in  their  forms  and  their  outlines ; and  if, 
in  the  communications  between  them,  the  appendages  of  a walk  be  pre- 
ferred to  thofe  pf  a riding;  the  park  may  retain  its  own  character;  may 
be  ftocked  with  deer  and  with  fheep,  and  amply  provided  with  harbour 
and  pafture  ; yet  adopt,  without  any  derogation,  the  capital  beauties  of  a 
garden. 

The  excellencies  both  of  a park  and  of  a garden  are  thus  happily 
blended  at  * Hagley,  where  the  feenes  are  equally  elegant  and  noble.  It 
is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  a fertile  and  lovely  country,  between  the  Clent 
and  the  Witchberry  Hills,  neither  of  which  are  within  the  pale,  but 
both  belong  to  the  place.  The  latter  rife  in  three  beautiful  fwells  ; one 
of  them  is  covered  with  wood  j another  is  an  open  fheep-walk,  with  an 
obeliik  on  the  fummit ; on  the  third,  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  The- 
feus,  exactly  on  the  model  of  that  at  Athens,  and  little  lefs  in  the  dimen- 
lions,  ftands  boldly  out  upon  the  brow,  backed  by  the  dark  ground  of  a 
fir  plantation,  and  has  a moft  majeftic  appearance,  above  the  fteeps  which 
fail  before  and  befide  it.  The  houfe  is  feen  to  the  greateft  advantage  from 
thefe  eminences,  and  every  point  of  them  commands  fome  beautiful  prof- 
pedli  the  bufy  town  of  Stourbridge  is  juft  below  them;  the  ruins  of  Dud- 
ley caftle  rife  in  the  offskip  ; the  country  is  full  of  induftry  and  inhabit- 
ants i and  a fmall  portion  of  the  moor,  where  the  minerals,  manufac- 
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tured  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  dug,  breaking  in  upon  the  horizon,  ac- 
counts for  the  richnefs,  without  derogating  from  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
fkip.  From  the  Clent  hills  the  views  are  ftill  greater;  they  extend  on 
one  fide  to  the  black  mountains  in  Wales,  a long  ridge  which  appears,  at 
iixty  miles  diflance,  in  the  interval  between  the  unweildy  heap  of  the 
Malvern  hills,  and  the  folitary  peak  of  the  Wrekin,  each  thirty  miles  off, 
and  as  many  afunder.  The  fmoak  of  Worcefter,  the  churches  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  houfes  in  Stourbridge,  are  diflindtly  vifible;  the  coun- 
try is  a mixture  of  hill  and  dale,  and  flrongly  enclofed,  except  in  one 
part,  where  a heath,  varied  by  riling  grounds,  pieces  of  water,  and  feve- 
ral  objects,  forms  an  agreeable  contrail  to  the  cultivation  which  furrounds 
it.  From  the  other  extremity  of  the  Clent  hills,  the  profped:  is  lefs  ex- 
tenlive ; but  the  ground  is  more  rude  and  broken  ; it  is  often  overfpread 
with  large  and  beautiful  woods  ; and  the  view  is  dignified  with  numerous 
feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry : the  hills  alfo  being  very  irregular,  large 
advanced  promontories  frequently  interrupt  the  fight,  and  vary  the  fcene: 
in  other  parts,  deep  vallies  fhelving  down  towards  the  country  below,  ex- 
hibit the  obje&s  there  in  different  lights.  In  one  of  thefe  hollows  is 
built  a neat  cottage,  under  a deep  defcent,  fheltered  befides  by  plantations, 
and  prefenting  ideas  of  retirement  in  the  midft  of  fo  much  open  expo- 
fure ; from  the  heights  above  it  is  feen  all  that  view  which  before  was 
commanded  from  the  Witchberry  hills,  but  which  is  feen  here  over 
Hagley  Park,  a noble  fore-ground,  beautiful  in  itfelf,  and  completing 
the  landfkip. 

The  houfe,  though  low  in  the  park,  is  yet  above  the  adjacent  country, 
which  it  overlooks  to  a very  diflant  horizon  : it  is  furrounded  by  a lawn, 
of  fine  uneven  ground,  and  diverfified  with*  large  clumps,  little  groupes, 
and  fingle  trees ; it  is  open  in  front,  but  covered  on  one  fide  by  the  Witch- 
berry  hills ; on  the  other  fide,  and  behind,  by  the  eminences  in  the  park,, 
which  are  high  and  fleep,  and  all  overfpread  with  a lofty  hanging  wood. 
The  lawn  prefling  to  the  foot,  or  creeping  up  the  flopes  of  thefe  hills, 
and  fometimes  winding  along  glades  into  the  depth  of  the  wood,  traces  a 
beautiful  outline  to  a fylvan  fcene,  already  rich  to  luxuriance  in  maflinefs 
of  foliage,  and  flatelinefs  of  growth. 

But  though  the  wood  appears  to  be  entire,  it  in  reality  opens  frequently 
into  lawns,  which  occupy  much  of  the  fpace  within  it : in  the  number, 
the  variety,  and  the  beauty  of  thefe  lawns,  in  the  fhades  of  the  feparations 
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between  them,  in  their  beauties  alfo,  and  their  varieties,  the  glory  of 
Hagley  confids ; no  two  of  the  openings  are  alike,  in  dimenfions,  in 
{hape  or  in  character;  one  is  of  no  more  than  five  or  fix  acres ; another 
of  not  lefs  than  fifty  ; and  others  are  all  of  the  immediate  fixes ; fome 
ftretch  out  into  lengthened  glades ; fome  widen  every  way ; they  are  again 
diflinguidied  by  buildings,,  by  profpeds,  and  often  by  the  dyle  only  of 
the  plantations  around  them.  The  boundary  of  one  is  deferibed  dy  a few 
carelefs  lines  ; that  of  another  is  compofed  of  many  parts,  very  different, 
and  very  irregular ; and  the  ground  is  never  flat,  but  falls  fometimes  in 
deep  defeents,  fometimes  in  gentle  declivities,  waves  along  eafy  fwells,  or 
is  thrown  into  broken  inequalities,  with  endlefs  variety. 

An  odagonfeat,  facred  to  the  memory  of  Thomfon,  and  erededon  his 
favourite  fpot,  ftands  on  the  brow  of  a deep  ; a mead  winds  along  the 
valley  beneath,  till  it  is  lod  on  either  hand  behind  fome  trees  ; oppofite 
to  the  fear,  a noble  wood  crowns  the  top,  and  feathers  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, of  a large,  oval,  fwelling  hill;  as  it  defeends  on  one  fide,  the  dif- 
tant*  country  becomes  the  offskip ; over  the  fall  on  the  other  fide  the 
Clent  hills  appear;  a dufky  antique  tower  dands  jud  below  them,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  wood ; and  in  the  midfl  of  it  is  feen  a Doric  portico, 
called  Pope’s  Building,  with  part  of  the  lawn  before  it ; the  feene  is  very 
Ample ; the  principal  features  are  great ; they  prevail  over  all  the  red, 
and  are  intimately  conneded  with  each  other. 

The  next  opening  is  fmall,  circling  about  a rotunda  on  a knole,  to  the 
foot  of  which  the  ground  rifes  every  way  ; the  trees  which  furround  it  are 
large  ; but  their  foliage  is  not  very  thick;  and  their  dems  appearing  be- 
neath, their  ramifications  between,  the  boughs  are,  in  fo  confined  a fpot, 
very  didinguifhed  and  agreeable  circumdances : it  is  retired,  has  no  prof- 
ped,  no  vifible  outlet  but  one,  and  that  is  fhort  and  narrow,  to  a bridge 
with  a portico  upon  it,  which  terminates  a piece  of  water. 

The  grove  behind  the  rotunda,  feparates  this  from  a large,  airy,  fored 
glade,  thinly  fkirted  with  wood,  carelefs  of  drefs,  and  much  overgrown 
with  fern.  The  wildnefs  is  an  acceptable  relief  in  the  midd  of  fo  much 
elegance  and  improvement  as  reign  in  the  neighbouring  lawns ; and  the 
place  is  in  itfelf  pleafant,  in  no  part  confined,  and  from  a Gothic  feat  at 
the  end  is  a perfpedive  view  of  that  wood  and  tower  which  were  feen  be- 
fore in  front,  together  with  the  Witchberry  hills,  and  a wide  range  of 
country. 
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The  tower,  which  in  profped  is  always  connected  with  wood,  ftands 
however  on  a piece  of  down,  which  ftretches  along  the  broad  ridge  of  a 
hill,  and  fpreads  on  each  hand  for  fome  way  down  the  fides  : thick  groves 
catch  the  falls;  the  defcent  on  the  right  is  foon  loft  under  the  trees  ; but 
that  on  the  left  being  deeper  and  fhorter,  it  may  be  followed  to  the  bot- 
tom ; a wood  hangs  on  the  declivity,  which  is  continued  in  the  valley  be- 
neath ; the  tower  overlooks  the  whole  ; it  feems  the  remains  of  a caftle, 
partly  entire,  partly  in  ruins,  and  partly  overgrown  with  bullies  ; a finer 
fituation  cannot  be  imagined  ; it  is  placed  in  an  expofed  unfrequented 
fpot,  commands  an  extenlive  profpecft,  and  is  every  where  an  interefting 
object. 

At  the  end  of  the  valley  below  it,  in  an  obfcure  corner,  and  fliut  out 
from  all  view,  is  a hermitage,  compofed  of  roots  and  of  mofs ; high 
banks,  and  a thick:  covert  darkened  with  horfe-chefnuts,  confine  the  fc- 
queftered  fpot ; a little  rill  trickles  through  it,  and  two  fmall  pieces  of 
water  occupy  the  bottom  ; they  are  feen  on  one  fide  through  groupes  of 
trees  ; the  other  is  open,  but  covered  with  fern  : this  valley  is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  park,  and  the  Clent  hills  rife  in  all  their  irregularity  imme- 
diately above  it. 

The  other  defcent  from  the  caftle  is  a long  declivity,  covered  like  the  reft 
with  noble  woods,  in  which  fine  lawns  are  again  embofomed,  differing  ftill 
from  the  former,  and  from  each  other:  in  one,  the  ground  is  very  rough,  the 
boundary  is  much  broken,  and  marked  only  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which 
fhoot  up  high  before  the  branches  begin.  The  next  is  more  fimple  ; and 
the  ground  falls  from  an  even  brow  into  one  large  hollow,  which  Hopes  to- 
wards the  glen,  where  it  finks  into  the  covert.  This  has  a communication 
through  a fhort  glade,  and  between  two  groves,  with  another,  called  the 
Tinian  lawn,  from  the  refemblance  which  it  is  faid  to  bear  to  thofe  of 
that  celebrated  ifland  ; it  is  encompafled  with  the  ftatelieft  trees,  all  frefh 
and  vigorous,  and  fo  full  of  leaf  that  not  a ftem,  not  a branch,  appears, 
but  large  maffes  of  foliage  only  defcribe  an  undulating  outline  : the  effedt 
however  is  not  produced  by  the  boughs  feathering  down  to  the  bottom, 
they  in  appearance  fhoot out  horizontally  a few  feet  above  the  ground  to  a 
furprizing  diftance,  and  form  underneath  an  edging  of  fhade,  into  which 
the  retreat  is  immediate  at  every  hour  of  the  day  ; the  verdure  of  the  turf 
is  as  luxuriant  there  as  in  the  open  fpace  ; the  ground  gently  waves  in  both 
.over  eafy  fwells  and  little  dips,  juft  varying,  not  breaking  the  furface* 
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no  Prong  lines  are  drawn ; no  finking  objedts  are  admitied  ; but  all  is  of 
an  even  temper,  all  mild,  placid,  and  ferene,  in  the  gayefl  feafon  of  the 
day  not  more  than  chearful,  in  the  ftilleft  watch  of  night  not  gloomy; 
the  feene  is  indeed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  latter,  when 
the  moon  feems  to  repofe  her  light  on  the  thick  foliage  of  the  grove,  and* 
ileadily  marks  the  (hade  of  every  bough;  it  is  delightful  then  to  faunter 
here,  and  fee  the  grafs,  and  the  golfamer  which  entwines  it,  gliftening, 
with  dew;  to  liften,  and  hear  nothing  ftir,  except  perhaps  a withered  leaf 
dropping  gently  through  a tree,  and  fheltered  from  the  chill,  to  catch  the- 
frefhnefs  of  the  evening  air:  a folitary  urn,  chofen  by  Mr.  Pope  for  the 
fpot,  and  now  inferibed  to  his  memory,  when  fhewn  by  a gleam  of  moon- 
light through  the  trees,  fixes  that  thoughtfulnefs  and  compofure  to  which 
the  mind  is  infenfibly  led  by  the  reft  of  this  elegant  feene. 

The  Doric  portico  which  alfo  bears  his  name,  though  not  within  fight* 
is  near  ; it  is  placed  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  ; and  Thomfon’s  feat,  with 
its  groves  and  appendages,  are  agreeable  circumftances  in  the  profpedt 
before  it.  In  the  valley,  beneath  is  fixed  a bench,  which  commands  a va-- 
riety  of  fhort  views,  one  is  up  the  afeent  to  the  portico,  and  others, 
through  openings  in  the  wood  to  the  bridge  and  the  rotunda* 

The  next  lawn  is  large  ; the  ground  is  Peep  and  irregular,  but  inclines 
to  one  direction,  and  falls  from  every  fide  into  the  general  declivity : the 
outline  is  diverfified  by  many  groupes  of  trees  on  the  Hopes  ; and  frequent 
glimpfes  of  the  country  are  feen  in  perfpedlive  through  openings  between 
them  : on  the  brow  is  a feat,  in  the  proudeP  fituation  of  all  Hagley  ; it 
commands  a view  down  the  bold  fweep  of  the  lawn,  and  over  a valley 
filled  with  the  nobleft  trees,  up  to  the  heights  beyond ; one  of  thofe 
heights  is  covered  with  a hanging  wood,  which  opens  only  to  fhew  Thom- 
fon’s feat,  and  the  groves,  and  the  Peeps  about  it ; the  others  are  the 
Witchberry  hills,  which  feem  to  prefs  forward  into  the  landfkip  ; and 
the  maffy  heads  of  the  trees  in  the  vale,  uniting  into  a continued  furface, 
form  a broad  bafe  to  the  temple  of  Thefeus,  hide  the  fwell  on  which  it  is 
built,  and  croud  up  to  the  very  foundation  ; farther  backhands  theobelifk  ; 
before  it  is  the  fheep-w.alk,  behind  it  the  Witchberry  wood  ; the  temple 
is  backed  by  the  firs;  and  both  thefe  plantations  are  connected  with  that 
vaft  fylvan  feene  which  overfpreads  the  other  hill,  and  all  the  intermediate 
valley  i fuch  extent  of  wood;  fuch  variety  in  the  difpofition  of  it;  ob- 
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je&s  fo  illuftrious  in  themfelves,  and  ennobled  by  their  filiations,  each 
contrafted  to  each,  every  one  diftincft,  and  ail  happily  united  ; the  parts 
fo  beautiful  of  a whole  fo  great;  feen  from  a charming  lawn  ; and  fur- 
rounded  by  a delightful  country  ; compofe  altogether  a fcene  of  real  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur. 

The  feveral  lawns  are  feparated  by  the  finefi  trees,  which  fometimes 
grow  in  airy  groves,  chequered  with  gleams  of  light,  and  open  to  every 
breeze ; but  more  frequently,  their  great  branches  meeting  or  crofiing 
each  other,  caft  a deep  impenetrable  lhade.  Large  boughs  feathering 
down  often  intercept  the  fight;  or  a vacant  fpace  is  filled  with  coppice 
wood,  nut,  hawthorn,  and  hornbeam,  whofe  tufted  heads  mixing  with 
.the  foliage,  and  their  little  Items  cluttering  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
thicken  and  darken  the  plantation;  here  and  there  the  divifion  is  of  fuch 
coppice  wood  only,  which  then  being  lefs  conftrained  and  opprefled, 
fprings  up  ftronger,  fpreads  furt’  er,  and  joins  in  a low  vaulted  covering, 
in  other  places  the  fhade  is  high  over-arched  by  the  talleft  alh,  or  fpreads 
under  the  branches  of  the  moft  venerable  oaks ; they  rife  in  every  lhape, 
they  are  difpofed  in  every  form,  in  which  trees  can  grow  ; the  ground  be- 
neath them  is  fometimes  almoft  level;  fometimes  a gentle  fwell,  but  gene- 
rally very  irregular  and  broken  : in  feveral  places,  large  hollows  wind  down 
the  fides  of  the  hills,  worn  in  theftormy  months  by  water-courfes,  but  worn 
many  ages  ago;  very  old  oaks  in  the  midft  of  the  channels  prove  their  an- 
tiquity ; fome  of  them  are  perfectly  dry  moft  part  of  the  year,  and  fome 
are  watered  by  little  rills  all  the  fummer;  they  are  deep  and  broad  ; 
the  fides  are  commonly  fteep,  o ten  abrupt  and  hollow ; and  the  trees  on 
the  banks  fometimes  extend  their  roots,  all  covered  with  mofs,  over  the 
channels  of  the  water.  Low  down  in  one  of  thefe  glens,  under  a thick 
fhade  of  horfe-chefnuts,  is  a plain  bench,  in  the  midft  of  feveral  little 
currents,  and  water-falls,  running  among  large  loofe  ftones,  and  the 
flumps  of  dead  tree with  which  the  ground  is  broken  : on  the  brink  of 
another  glen,  which  is  diftinguilhed  by  a numerous  rookery,  is  a feat  in  a 
flill  wilder  fituation,  near  a deeper  hollow,  and  in  a darker  gloom ; the 
falls  are  nearly  perpendicular  ; the  roots  of  fome  of  the  trees  are  almoft 
bare,  from  the  earth  having  crum  led  away  ; large  boughs  of  others,  fink- 
ing with  their  own  weight,  feem  ready  to  break  from  the  trunks  they  be- 
long to  ; and  the  fineft  alh,  flill  growing,  lie  all  allant  the  water-courfe 
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below,  which,  though  the  ftream  runs  in  winter  only,  yet  conftantly  re- 
tains the  black  tinge  of  damp,  and  cafts  a chill  all  around. 

Gravel  walks  are  conducted  acrofs  the  glens,  through  the  woods,  the 
groves,  or  the  thickets,  and  along  the  lides  of  the  lawns,  concealed  gene- 
rally from  the  fight,  but  always  ready  for  the  communication  ; and  lead- 
ing to  the  principal  fcenes  ; the  frequency  of  thefe  walks,  the  number 
^nd  the  ftyle  of  the  buildings,  and  the  high  prefervation  in  which  all  the 
place  is  kept,  give  to  the  whole  park  the  air  of  a garden  ; there  is  however 
one  fpot  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpofe,  and  more  artificially 
difpofed  than  the  reft : it  is  a narrow  vale,  divided  into  three  parts  ; one 
of  them  is  quite  filled  with  water,  which  leaves  no  room  for  a path,  but 
thick  trees  on  either  ftde  come  down  quite  to  the  brink  ; and  between  them 
the  fight  is  conducted  to  the  bridge  with  a portico  upon  it,  which  clofes 
the  view  : another  part  of  this  vale  is  a deep  gloom,  over-hung  with  large 
afh,  and  oaks,  and  darkened  below  by  a number  of  yews  ; thefe  are  feat-- 
tered  over  very  uneven  ground,  and  open  underneath ; but  they  are  en- 
compafted  by  a thick  covert,  under  which  a ftream  falls,  from  a ftony 
channel,  dowm  a rock  ; other  rills  drop  into  the  current,  which  afterwards 
pours  over  a fecond  cafcade  into  the  third  divifion  of  the  vale,  where  it 
forms  a piece  of  water,  and  is  loft  under  the  bridge  : the  view  from  this 
bridge  is  a perfedt  opera  feene,  through  all  the  divifions  of  the  vale,  up 
to  the  rotunda  ; both  thefe  buildings,  and  the  other  decorations  of  the 
fpot,  are  of  the  fpecies  generally  confined  to  a garden ; the  hermitage 
alfo,  which  has  been  deferibed,  and  its  appendages,  are  in  a ftyle  which 
does  not  belong  to  a park ; but  through  all  the  reft  of  the  place,  the  two 
characters  are  intimately  blended  ; the  whole  is  one  fubjedt  j and  it  was  a 
bold  idea  to  conceive  that  one  to  be  capable  of  fo  much  variety  ; it  re- 
quired the  moft  vigorous  efforts  of  a fertile  fancy  to  carry  that  idea  into 
execution. 

OF  A GARDEN. 

LVIII.  The  gravel  paths  have  been  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the 
appearance  of  a garden  j they  are  unufual  elfewhere ; they  conftantly  pre- 
fent  the  idea  of  a walk ; and  the  correfpondence  between  their  fides,  the 
exadtnefs  of  the  edges,  the  nicety  of  the  materials  and  of  the  prefervation, 
appropriate  them  to  fpots  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  improvement : applied  to 
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any  other  fubjecl  than  a park,  their  effedt  is  the  lame;  a field  furrounded: 
by  a gravel  walk  is  to  a degree  bordered  by  a garden ; and  many  orna- 
ments may  be  introduced  as  appendages  to  the  latter,  which  would  other- 
wife  appear  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  former ; when  thefe  accompani- 
ments occupy  a confiderable  fpace,  and  are  feparated  from  the  field,  the 
idea  of  a garden  is  complete  as  far  as  they  extend  ; but  if  the  gravel  be 
omitted,  and  the  walk  be  only  of  turf,  a greater  breadth  to  the  border* 
and  more  richnefs  in  the  decorations,  are  neceffary,  to  preferve  that  idea. 

Many  gardens  are  nothing  more  than  fuch  a walk  round  a field  ; that  field 
is  often  raifed  to  the  character  of  a lawn ; and  fometimes  the  enclofure  is* 
in  fadl,  a paddock  j whatever  it  be,  the  walk  is  certainly  garden  ; it  is  a 
fpot  fet  apart  for  pleafure ; it  admits  on  the  fides  a profufion  of  ornament  3 
is  fit  for  the  reception  of  every  elegance,  and  requires  the  niceft  prefer- 
vationj  it  is  attended  alfo  with  many  advantages ; may  be  made  and  kept 
without  much  expence  ; leads  to  a variety  of  points  ; and  avails  itfelf  in 
its  prog  refs  of  the  feveral  circumftances  w'hieh  belong  to  the  enclofure  it 
furrounds,  whether  they  be  the  rural  appurtenances  of  a farm,  or  thofe 
more  refined  which  diftinguifh  a paddock. 

But  it  has  at  the  fame  time  its  inconveniencies  and  defedts : its  approach 
to  the  feveral  points  is  always  circuitous,  and  they  are  thereby  often 
thrown  to  a diftance  from  the  houfe,  and  from  each  other;  there  is  no 


accefs  to  them  acrofs  the  open  expofure  ; the  way  muft  conftantly  be  the 
fame  ; the  view  all  along  is  into  one  opening,  which  muft  be  peculiarly 
circumftanced,  to  furnifh  within  itfelf  a fufficient  variety ; and  the  em- 
bellifhments  of  the  walk  are  feldom  important : their  number  is  limited* 
and  the  little  fpace  allotted  for  their  reception  admits  only  of  thofe  which 
can  be  accommodated  to  the  fcale,  and  will  conform  to  the  character. 
This  fpecies  of  garden,  therefore,  reduces  almoft  to  a famenefs  all  the 
places  it  is  applied  to  ; the  fubjedt  feems  exhaufted  ; no  walk  round  a 
field  can  now  be  very  different  from  feveral  others  already  exifiing.  At 
the  belt  too  it  is  but  a walk  ; the  fine  feenery  of  a garden  is  wanting ; and 
that  in  the  field,  which  is  fubftituted  in  its  fiead,  is  generally  of  an  in- 
ferior character,  and  often  defective  in  connexion  with  the  fpot  which 
commands  it,  by  the  intervention  of  the  fence*  or  the  vifible  difference 
in  the  prefervation. 
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This  objection,  however,  has  more  or  lefs  force  according  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  enclofure  : if  that  be  a paddock  or  a lawn,  it  may  exhibit 
fc cries  not  unworthy  of  the  moft  elegant  garden,  which  agreeing  in  ftyle, 
will  unite  in  appearance,  with  the  walk.  The  other  objections  alfo  are 
ftronger  or  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  allowed  for  the  appendages, 
and  not  applicable  at  all  to  a broad  circuit  of  garden,  which  has  room 
within  itfelf  for  fcenery,  variety,  and  character ; but  the  common  narrow 
walk,  too  indifcriminately  in  falbion,  if  continued  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, becomes  very  tirefome,  and  the  points  it  leads  to  mud  be  more  than 
ordinarily  delightful,  to  compenfate  for  the  fatigue  of  the  way. 

This  tedioufnefs,  may,  however,  be  remedied,  without  any  extravagant 
enlargement  of  the  plan,  by  taking  in,  at  certain  intervals,  an  additional 
breadth,  fufficient  only  for  a little  fcene  to  interrupt  the  uniformity  of  the 
progrefs.  The  walk  is  then  a communication,  not  between  points  of 
view,  through  all  which  it  remains  unaltered,  but  between  the  feveral 
parts  of  a garden,  in  each  of  which  it  is  occafionally  loft,  and  when  re- 
fumed, it  is  at  the  worft  a repetition,  not  a continuation,  of  the  fame 
idea ; the  eye  and  the  mind  are  not  always  confined  to  one  tracft ; they 
expatiate  at  times,  and  have  been  relieved  before  they  return  to  it.  Another 
expedient,  the  very  reverfe  of  this,  may  now  and  then  be  put  in  practice  : 
it  is  to  contract,  inftead  of  enlarging,  the  plan ; to  carry  the  walk,  in 
fome  part  of  its  courfe,  direcftly  into  the  field,  or  at  the  moft  to  fecure  it 
from  cattle'-  but  to  make  it  quite  Ample,  omit  all  its  appendages,  and 
drop  every  idea  of  a garden.  If  neither  of  them,  nor  any  other  means 
are  ufed  to  break  the  length  of  the  way,  though  the  inclofures  fliould 
furnifh  a fuccefiion  of  fences,  all  beautiful,  and  even  contrafted  to  each 
other,  yet  the  walk  will  introduce  a fimilarity  between  them.  This  fpecies 
of  garden,  therefore,  feems  proper  only  for  a place  of  a very  moderate 
extent ; if  it  be  ftretched  out  to  a great  length,  and  not  mixed  with  other 
characters,  its  famenefs  hurts  that  variety,  which  it  is  its  peculiar  merit 
to  difeover. 

LIX.  But  the  advantages  attending  it  upon  fome,  and  the  ufe  of  it 
on  fo  many  occafions,  has  raifed  a partiality  in  its  favour ; and  it  is  often 
carried  round  a place,  where  the  whole  enclofure  is  garden:  the  interior 
openings  and  communications  furnifti  there  a fufficient  range ; and  they 
do  not  require  that  number  and  variety  of  appendages,  which  muft  be  in- 
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troduced  to  difguife  the  uniformity  of  the  circuitous  walk,  but  which  of- 
ten interfere  with  greater  effe&s.  It  is  at  the  lea  ft  unneceffary  in  fuch  a 
garden  ; but  plain  gravel  walks  to  every  part  are  commonly  deemed  to  be 
indifpen fable;  they  undoubtely  are  convenient ; but  it  muft  alfo  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  though  fometimes  they  adorn,  yet  at  other  times  they 
disfigure,  the  fcenes  through  which  they  are  conducted.  The  proprietor 
of  the  place,  who  vifits  thefe  fcenes  at  different  feafons,  is  moft  anxious 
for  their  beauty  in  fine  weather ; he  does  not  feel  the  reftraint  to  be  grievous, 
if  all  of  them  be  not  at  all  times  equally  acceflible  ; and  a gravel  walk 
perpetually  before  him,  efpecially  when  it  is  ufelefs,  muft  be  irkfome;  it 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  oftentatioufly  fhewn ; on  many  occafions  it 
fliould  be  induftrioufly  concealed  : that  it  lead  to  the  capital  points  is  fuf- 
ficient ; it  can  never  be  requifite  along  the  whole  extent  of  every  fcene; 
it  may  often  fkirt  a part  of  them,  without  appearing,  or  juft  touch  upon 
them,  and  withdraw  ; but  if  it  cannot  be  introduced  at  all  without  hurt^ 
ing  them,  it  ought  commonly  to  be  omitted. 

The  Tides  of  a gravel  walk  muft  correfpond,  and  its  courfe  be  in  fweeps 
gently  bending  all  the  way.  It  preferves  its  form,  though  conducted 
through  woods,  or  along  glades,  of  the  moft  licentious  irregularity ; but 
a grafs  walk  is  under  no  reftraint ; the  fides  of  it  may  be  perpetually 
broken,  and  the  dire&ion  frequently  changed  ; fudden  turns,  however, 
are  harfh  ; they  check  the  idea  of  progrefs ; they  are  rather  difappoint- 
ments  than  varieties ; and  if  they  are  fimilar,  they  are  the  worft  ftyle  of 
affectation.  The  line  muft  be  curved,  but  it  fhould  not  be  wreathed;  if 
it  be  truly  ferpentine,  it  is  the  moft  unnatural  of  any  ; it  ought  con- 
ftantly  to  proceed,  and  wind  only  juft  fo  much,  that  the  termination  of 
the  view  may  differ  at  every  ftep,  and  the  end  of  the  walk  never  appear  ; 
the  thickets  which  confine  it  fhould  be  diverfified  with  feveral  mixtures 
of  greens  ; no  diftin&ions  in  the  forms  of  the  fhrubs  or  the  treesiwill  be 
loft,  when  there  are  opportunities  to  obferve  them  fo  nearly ; and  combi- 
nations and  contrafts  without  number  may  be  made,  which  will  be  there 
truly  ornamental.  Minute  beauties  are  proper  in  a fpot  precluded  from 
great  effe&s  ; and  yet  fuch  a walk,  if  it  be  broad,  is  by  no  means  infigni- 
ficant,  it  may  have  an  importance  which  will  render  it  more  than  a mere 
communication. 

But  the  peculiar  merit  of  that  fpecies  of  garden,  which  occupies  the 
whole  enclofure,  confifts  in  the  larger  fcenes ; it  can  make  room  for  them 
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both  in  breadth  and  in  length > and  being  dedicated  entirely  to  pleafure, 
free  from  all  other  confiderations,  thofe  fcenes  may  be  in  any  ftyle  which 
the  nature  of  the  place  will  allow  ; a number  of  them  is  expected;  all  dif- 
ferent; fometimes  contra-fted  ; and  each  diftinguifhed  by  its  beauty.  If 
the  fpaee  be  divided  into  little  flips,,  and  made  only  a collection  of  walks, 
it  forfeits  all  its  advantages,  lofes  its  character,  and  can  have  no  other  ex- 
cellence than  fuch  as  it  may  derive  from  fituation  ; whereas  by  a more 
liberal  difpofition,  it  may  be  made  independent  of  whatever  is  external ; 
and  though  profpeCts  are  no  where  more  delightful  than  from  a point  of 
view  which  is  alfo  a beautiful  fpot,  yet  if  in  fuch  a garden  they  fhould  be 
wanting*  the  elegant,  piCturefque,  and  various  fcenes  within  itfelf,  almofl 
fupply  the  deficiency. 

This  is  the  character  of  the  gardens  at  Stowe  ; for  there  the  views  into 
the  country  are  only  circumftances  fubordinate  to  the  fcenes,  and  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  the  fituation  is  the  variety  of  the  ground  within  the 
enclofure.  The  houfe  Hands  on  the  brow  of  a gentle  afcent ; part  of  the 
gardens  lie  on  the  declivity,  and  fpread  over  the  bottom  beyond  it;  this 
eminence  is  feparated  by  a broad  winding  valley  from  another  which  is 
higher  and  Heeper;  and  the  defeents  of  both  are  broken  by  large  dips  and 
hollows,  Hoping  down  the  fides  of  the  hills.  The  whole  fpaee  is  divided 
into  a number  of  fcenes,  each  diflinguilhed  with  tafle  and  fancy  ; and  the 
changes  are  fo  frequent,  fo  fudden,  and  complete,  the  tranfitions  fo  art- 
fully conducted,  that  the  fame  ideas  are  never  continued  or  repeated  to 
fatiety. 

Thefe  gardens  were  begun  when  regularity  was  in  fafhion,  and  the  ori- 
ginal boundary  is  Hill  preferved,  on  account  of  its  magnificence ; . for 
round  the  whole  circuit,  of  between  three  and  four  miles,  is  carried  a 
very  broad  gravel  walk,  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and  open  either  to 
the  park  or  the  country;  a deep-funk  fence  attends  it  all  the  way,  and 
comprehends  a fpaee  of  near  four  hundred  acres.  But  in  the  interior 
fcenes  of  the  garden,  few  traces  of  regularity  appear  > where  it  remains  in 
the  plantations,  it  is  generally  difguifed ; every  fymptom  almoH  of  for- 
mality is  obliterated  from  the  ground  ; and  an  oCtagon  bafin  in  the  bot- 
tom, is  now  converted  into  an  irregular  piece  of  water,  w'hich  receives  on 
one  hand  two  beautiful  fireams,  and  falls  on  the  other  down  a cafcadeinto 
a lake. 
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In  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  a confiderable  lawn,  open  to  the  water,  be- 
yond which  are  two  elegant  Doric  pavillions,  placed  in  the  boundary  of 
the  garden,  but  not  marking  it,  though  they  correfpond  to  each  other  ; 
for  Hill  further  back,  on  the  brow  of  fome  riling  grounds  without  the 
enclofure,  Hands  a noble  Corinthian  arch,  by  which  the  principal  ap- 
proach is  conduced,  and  from  which  all  the  gardens  are  feen,  redlining 
back  againft  their  hills  ; they  are  rich  with  plantations,  full  of  'objects, 
and  lying  on  both  fides  of  the  houfe  almoft  equally,  every  part  is  within 
a moderate  difiance,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  whole. 

On  the  right  of  the  lawn,  but  concealed  from  the  houfe,  is  a perfectly 
garden  fcene,  called  the  queen’s  amphitheatre,  where  art  is  avowed,  though 
formality  is  avoided  ; the  fore-ground  is  fcooped  into  a gentle  hollow  • the 
plantations  on  the  fides,  though  but  jufi  refcued  from  regularity,  yet  in 
ftyle  are  contrafied  to  each  other;  they  are,  on  one  hand,  chiefly  thickets, 
Handing  out  from  a wood  ; on  the  other,  they  are  open  groves,  through 
which  a glimpfe  of  the  water  is  vifible ; at  the  end  of  the  hollow,  on  a 
little  knole,  quite  detached  from  all  appendages,  is  placed  an  open  Ionic 
rotunda;  beyond  it,  a large  lawn  Hopes  acrofs  the  view;  a pyramid  Hands 
on  the  brow  ; the  queen’s  pillar,  in  a recefs  on  the  defcent : and  all  the 
three  buildings  being  evidently  intended -for  ornament  alone,  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  a garden  fcene,  yet  their  number  does  not  render  it  gay;  the 
dufky  hue  of  the  pyramid,  the  retired  fituation  of  the  queen’s  pillar,  and 
the  folitary  appearance  of  the  rotunda,  give  it  an  air  of  gravity  ; it  is 
encompalfed  with  wood  ; and  all  external  views  are  excluded ; even  the 
-opening  into  the  lawn  is  but  an  opening  into  an  enclofure. 

At  the  king’s  pillar,  very  near  to  this,  is  another  lovely  fpot,  which  is 
fmall,  but  not  confined  ; for  no  termination  appears  ; the  ground  one 
way,  the  water  another,  retire  under  the  trees  out  of  fight,  but  no  where 
meet  with -a  boundary  ; the  view  is  firfi  over  fome  very  broken  ground, 
thinly  and  irregularly  planted  ; then  between  two  beautiful  clumps,  which 
feather  down  to  the  bottom  ; and  afterwards  acrofs  a glade,  and  through 
a little  grove  beyond  it,  to  that  part  of  the  lake,  where  the  thickets,  clofe 
upon  the  brink,  fpread  a tranquillity  over  the  furface,  in  which  their  fha- 
dows  are  reflected  : nothing  is  admitted  to  difiurb  that  quiet  ; no  build- 
ing obtrudes  ; for  objecfis  to  fix  the  eye  are  needlefs  in  a fcene  which  may 
•be  comprehended  at  a glance  ; and  none  would  fuit  the  pafioral  idea  it  in- 
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fpiresi  of  elegance  too  refined  for  a cottage,  and  of  fimplicity  too  pure 
for  any  other  edifice. 

Thefituation  of  the  rotunda  promifes  a profped  more  enlarged  ; and  in 
fad  mod  of  the  objeds  on  this  fide  of  the  garden,  are  there  vifible ; but 
they  want  both  connexion  and  contrail ; each  belongs  peculiarly  to  fome 
Other  fpot ; they  are  all  blended  together  in  this,,  without  meaning,  and 
arc  rather  fhewn  on  a map,  than  formed  into  a pidure.  The  water  only 
is  capital ; a broad  expanfe  of  it  is  fo  near  as  to  be  feen  under  the  little 
groupes  on  the  bank  without  interruption ; beyond  it  is  a wood,  which  in 
one  place  leaves  the  lake,  to  run  up  behind  a beautiful  building,  of  three 
pavillions,  joined  by  arcades,  all  of  the  Ionic  order ; it  is  called  Kent’s 
Building,  and  never  was  a defign  more  happily  conceived  ; it  feems  to  be 
eharaderiftically  proper  for  a garden  ; it  is  fo  elegant,  fo  varied,  and  fo 
purely  ornamental  ; it  diredly  fronts  the  rotunda,  and  a narrow  rim  of 
the  country  appears  above  the  trees  beyond  it  : but  the  effed  even  of  this 
noble  objed  is  fainter  here  than  at  other  points  ; its  pofition  is  not  the 
moft.  advantageous;  and  it  is  but  one  among  many  other  buildings,  none 
of  which  are  principal. 

The  fcene  at  the  temple  of  Bacchus  is  in  charader  diredly  the  reverfe 
of  that  about  the  rotunda,  though  the  fpace  and  the  objeds  are  nearly 
the  fame  in  both;  but  in  this,  all  the  parts  concur  to  form  one  whole; 
the  ground  from  every  fide  fhelves  gradually  towards  the  lake ; the  plan- 
tations on  the  further  bank  open  to  (hew  Kent’s  Building,  rife  from  the 
water’s  edge  towards  the  knole  on  which  it  ftands,  and  clofe  again  behind 
it;  that  elegant  ftrudure,  inclined  a little  from  a front  view,  becomes 
more  beautiful  by  being  thrown  into  perfpeclive  ; and  though  at  a greater 
diftance,  is  more  important  than  before,  becaufe  it  is  alone  in  the  view  ; 
for  the  queen’s  pillar  and  the  rotunda  are  removed  far  afide  ; and  every 
other  circumftance  refers  to  this  interefting  objed  : the  water  attrads, 
the  ground  and  the  plantations  dired  the  eye  thither  ; and  the  country 
does  not  juft  glimmer  in  the  offskip,  but  is  clofe  and  eminent  above  the 
wood,  and  conneded  by  clumps  with  the  garden.  The  fcene  all  together 
is  a moft  animat ed  landfkip  ; and  the  fplendor  of  the  building;  the  re- 
fledion  in  the  lake ; the  tranfparency  of  the  water  ; and  the  pidurefque 
beauty  of  its  form,  diverfified  by  little  groupes  on  the  brink,  while  on 
the  broadeft  expanfe  no  more  trees  call  their  fiiadows  than  are  fufficient 
to  vary  the  tints  of  the  furface ; all  thefe  circumilances,  vying  in  luftre 
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with  each  other,  and  uniting  in  the  point  to  which  every  part  of  the 
fcene  is  related,  diffufe  a peculiar  brilliancy  over  the  whole  compofition. 

The  view  from  Kent’s  Building  is  very  different  from  thofe  which 
have  been  hitherto  deferibed  ; they  are  all  directed  down  the  declivity  of 
the  lawn;  this  rifes  up  the  afeent;  the  eminence  being  crowned  with  lofty- 
wood,  becomes  thereby  more  confiderable ; and  the  hillocks  into  which 
the  general  fall  is  broken.  Hoping  further  out  this  way  than  any  other, 
they  alfo  acquire  an  importance  which  they  had  not  before;  that  particu- 
larly on  which  the  rotunda  is  placed,  feems  here  to  be  a proud  fituationj 
and  the  ftrudture  appears  to  be  properly  adapted  to  fo  open  an  expofure. 
The  temple  of  Bucchus  on  the  contrary,  which  commands  fuch  an  illuf- 
trious  view,  is  itfelf  a retired  object,  clofe  under  the  covert : the  wood 
riling  on  the  brow,  and  defeending  down  one  fide  of  the  hill,  is  fhewn  to 
be  deep ; is  high,  and  feems  to  be  higher  than  it  is ; the  lawn  too  is  ex- 
tenfive  ; and  part  of  the  boundary  being  concealed,  it  fuggefts  the  idea 
of  a Hill  greater  extent;  a fmall  portion  only  of  the  lake  indeed  is  vifi- 
ble;  but  it  is  not  here  an  objedt ; it  is  a part  of  the  fpot ; and  neither  ter- 
mination being  in  fight,  it  has  no  diminutive  appearance  : if  more  water 
had  been  admitted,  it  might  have  hurt  the  character  of  the  place,  which 
is  fober  and  temperate ; neither  folemn  nor  gay ; great  and  fimple,  but 
elegant ; above  ruflicity,  yet  free  from  oHentation. 

Thefe  are  the  principle  feenes  on  one  fide  of  the  gardens  ; on  the 
other,  clofe  to  the  lawn  before  the  houfe,  is  the  winding  valley  above- 
mentioned  ; the  lower  part  of  it  is  afiigned  to  the  Elyfian  fields ; they  are 
watered  by  a lovely  rivulet ; are  very  lightfome,  and  very  airy,  fo  thinly 
are  the  trees  fcattered  about  them  ; are  open  at  one  end  to  more  water  and 
a larger  glade ; and  the  refi  of  the  boundary  is  frequently  broken  to  let  in 
objedts  afar  off,  which  appear  Hill  more  ciifiant  from  the  manner  of  fhew- 
ing  them.  The  entrance  is  under  a Doric  arch,  which  coincides  with  an 
opening  among  the  trees,  and  forms  a kind  of  vifia,  through  which  a Pem- 
broke bridge  jufi  below,  and  a lodge  built  like  a caflle  in  the  park,  are 
feen  in  a beautiful  perfpedlive  : that  bridge  is  at  one  extremity  of  the 
gardens;  the  queen’s  pillar  is  at  another;  yet  both  are  vilible  from  the 
fame  Hation  in  the  Elyfian  fields ; and  all  thefe  external  objedts  are  unaf- 
fedtedly  introduced,  divefied  of  their  own  appurtenances,  and  combined 
with  others  which  belong  to  the  fpot:  the  temple  of  friendfhip  alfo  is  in 
iight  juft  without  the  place  > and  within  it,  are  the  temples  of  antient 
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virtue,  and  of  the  Britifh  worthies,  the  one  in  an  elevated  fituation,  the 
other  low  down  in  the  valley,  and  near  to  the  water:  both  are  decorated 
with  the  effigies  of  thofe  who  have  been  moft  diftinguiffied  for  military, 
civil,  or  literary  merit;  and  near  to  the  former  hands  a roftral  column, 
facred  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Grenville,  who  fell  in  an  action  at  fea  : 
to  place  the  meed  of  valour  in  the  fields  of  Elyiium,  and  to  fill  them 
with  the  reprefentations  of  thofe  who  have  deferved  belt  of  mankind,  is 
an  idea  equally  juft  and  poetical;  and  the  number  of  the  images  which 
are  here  prefented  or  excited,  correfponds  with  the  character ; folitude 
was  never  reckoned  among  the  charms  of  Elyiium ; it  has  been  always 
pictured  as  the  manfion  of  delight  and  of  joy  ; and  in  this  imitation,  every 
circumftance  accords  with  that  eftablilhed  idea ; the  vivacity  of  the  ftream 
which  flows  through  the  vale ; the  glimpfes  of  another  approaching  to 


join  it ; the  fprightly  verdure  of  the  greenfwerd,  and  every  bull  of  the 
Britifh  worthies,  reflected  in  the  water;  the  variety  of  the  trees;  the 
lightnefs  of  their  greens ; their  difpofition ; all  of  them  diftindt  objedls, 
and  difperfed  over  gentle  inequalities  of  the  ground ; together  with  the 
multiplicity  of  obje&s  both  within  and  without,  which  embellilh  and 
enliven  the  fcene;  give  it  a gaiety,  which  the  imagination  can  hardly 
conceive,  or  the  heart  wilh  to  be  exceeded. 

Clofe  by  this  fpot,  and  a perfedt  contrail  to  it,  is  the  alder  grove,  a 
deep  recefs,  in  the  midft  of  a lhade,  which  the  blaze  of  noon  cannot 
brighten  • the  water  feems  to  be  a ftagnated  pool,  eating  into  its  banks, 
and  of  a peculiar  colour,  not  dirty,  but  clouded,  and  dimly  refledling  the 
dun  hue  of  the  horfe-chefnuts  and  alders,  which  prefs  upon  the  brink  j 
the  ftems  of  the  latter,  riling  in  clufters  from  the  fame  root,  bear  one  ano- 
ther down,  and  llant  over  the  water:  milhapen  elms,  and  ragged  firs  are 
frequent  in  the  wood  which  encompafles  the  hollow ; the  trunks  of  dead 
trees  are  left  Handing  amongft  them  ; and  the  uncouth  fumach,  and  the 
yew,  with  elder,  nut,  and  holly,  compofe  the  underwood;  fome  limes 
and  laurels  are  intermixt ; but  they  are  not  many ; the  wood  is  in  genera^ 
of  the  darkeft  greens : and  the  foliage  is  thickened  with  ivy,  which  not 
only  twines  up  the  trees,  but  creeps  alfo  over  the  falls  of  the  ground  ; they 
are  fteep  and  abrupt ; the  gravel  walk  is  covered  with  mofs ; and  a grotto 
at  the  end,  faced  with  broken  flints  and  pebbles,  preferves  in  the  fimpli- 
city  of  its  materials,  and  the  dulkinefs  of  its  colour,  all  the  character  of 
its  fituation:  two  little  rotundas  near  it  were  better  away;  one  building  is 
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iufficient  for  fuch  a fccne  of  folitudc  as  this,  in  which  more  circumdances 
of  gloom  concur  than  were  ever  perhaps  collected  together. 

Immediately  above  the  alder  grove  is  the  principal  eminence  in  the  gar- 
dens ; it  is  divided  by  a great  dip  into  two  pinnacles,  upon  one  of  which 
is  a large  Gothic  building  ; the  fpace  before  this  drucdure  is  an  extenfive 
lawn  ; the  ground  on  one  lide  falls  immediately  into  the  dip  ; and  the  trees 
which  bottler  the  lawn,  finking  with  the  ground,  the  houfe  rifes  above 
them,  and  fills  the  interval : the  vad  pile  feems  to  be  (till  larger  than  it  is  ; 
for  it  is  thrown  into  perfpecdive,  and  between  and  above  the  heads  of  the 
trees,  the  upper  fiory,  the  porticoes,  the  turrets,  and  balludrades,  and  all 
the  flated  roofs  appear  in  a noble  confufion  : on  the  other  fide  of  the  Go- 
thic building,  the  ground  dopes  down  a long  continued  declivity  into  a 
bottom,  which  feems  to  be  perfectly  irriguous;  divers  dreams  wander 
about  it  in  fcveral  diredions ; the  condux  of  that  which  runs  from  the 
Elydan  delds  wdth  another  below  it  is  full  in  dght;  and  a plain  wooden 
bridge  thrown  over  the  latter,  and  evidently  defigned  for  a paflage,  im- 
pofes  an  air  of  reality  on  the  river ; beyond  it  is  one  of  the  Doric  porti- 
coes which  front  the  houfe  ; but  now  it  is  alone  • it  dands  on  a little  bank 
above  the  water,  and  is  feen  under  fome  trees  at  a didance  before  it ; 
thus  grouped,  and  thus  accompanied,  it  is  a happy  incident,  concurring 
with  many  other  circumdances  to  didinguidi  this  landfkip  by  a character 
of  chearfulnefs  and  amenity. 

From  the  Gothic  building  a broad  walk  leads  to  the  Grecian  valley, 
which  is  a fcene  of  more  grandeur  than  any  in  the  gardens  ; it  enters  them 
from  the  park,  fpreading  at  fird  to  a condderable  breadth ; then  winds  ; 
grows  narrower  but  deeper ; and  lofes  itfelf  at  lad  in  a thicket,  behind 
fome  lofty  elms,  which  interrupt  the  dght  of  the  termination  : lovely 
woods  and  groves  hang  all  the  way  on  the  declivities  ; and  the  open  fpace  is 
broken  by  detached  trees,  which  near  the  park  are  cautioudy  and  fparingly 
introduced,  led  the  breadth  fhould  be  contracted  by  them  ; but  as  the  valley 
dnks,  they  advance  more  boldly  down  the  ddes,  dretch  acrofs  or  along 
the  bottom,  and  cluder  at  times  into  groupes  and  forms,  which  multiply 
the  varieties  of  the  larger  plantations : thofe  are  fometimes  clofe  coverts, 
and  fometimes  open  groves ; the  trees  rife  in  one  upon  high  dems,  and 
feather  down  to  the  bottom  in  another ; and  between  them  are  fhort  open- 
ings into  the  park  or  the  gardens.  In  the  midd  of  the  fcene,  jud  at  the 
bend  of  the  valley,  and  commanding  it  on  both  fides,  upon  a large,  eafy, 
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natural  rife,  is  placed  the  temple  of  concord  and  vidory  : at  one  place 
its  majefiic  front  is  fix  Ionic  columns,  fupporting  a pediment  filled  with 
bas-relief,  and  the  points  of  it  crowned  with  fiatues,  faces  the  view;  at 
another,  the  beautiful  colonade  on  the  fide  of  ten  lofty  pillars,  retires  in 
perfpedive  ; it  is  feen  from  every  part,  and  imprefiing  its  own  character 
of  dignity  on  all  around,  it  fpreads  an  awe  over  the  whole  ; but  no  gloom, 
no  melancholy  attends  it ; the  fenfations  it  excites  are  rather  placid  ; but 
full  of  refpedt,  admiration,  and  folemnity  ; no  water  appears  to  enliven, 
no  diftant  prodped:  to  enrich,  the  view  : the  parts  of  the  fcene  are  large ; 
the  idea  of  it  fublime,  and  the  execution  happy;  it  is  independant  of  all 
adventitious  circumftances,  and  relies  on  itfelf  for  its  greatnefs. 

The  fcenes  which  have  been  defcribed  are  fuch  as  are  moft  remarkable 
for  beauty  or  charader  ; but  the  gardens  contain  many  more  ; and  even 
the  o'bjeds  in  thefe,  by  their  feveral  combinations,  produce  very  different 
effeds,  within  the  difiance  fometimes  of  a few  paces,  from  the  unevennefs 
of  the  ground,  the  variety  of  the  plantations,  and  the  number  of  the 
buildings ; the  multiplicity  of  the  laft  has  indeed  been  often  urged  as  an 
objedion  to  Stowe  ; and  certainly  when  all  are  feen  by  a ftranger  in  two 
or  three  hours,  twenty  or  thirty  capital  firudures,  mixed  with  others  of 
inferior  note,  do  feem  too  many  ; but  the  growth  of  the  wood  every  day 
weakens  the  objedion,  by  concealing  them  one  from  the  other;  each  be- 
longs to  a diftind  fcene ; and  if  they  are  confidered  feparately,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  and  at  leifure,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  which  to  take 
away  : yet  ftill  it  mufi  be  acknowledged  that  their  frequency  defiroys  all 
ideas  of  filence  and  retirement  : magnificence  and  fplendor  are  the  cha- 
raderifiics  of  Stowe  ; it  is  like  one  of  thofe  places  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
which  were  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of  religion,  and  filled  with  facred 
groves,  hallowed  fountains,  and  temples  dedicated  to  feveral  deities;  the 
refort  of  difiant  nations  ; and  the  objed  of  veneration  to  half  the  heathen 
world  : this  pomp  is  at  Stowe  blended  with  beauty ; and  the  place  is  equally 
difiinguifhed  by  its  amenity  and  its  grandeur. 

In  the  midft  of  fo  much  embellifhment  as  may  be  introduced  into  this 
fpecies  of  garden,  a plain  field,  or  a fheep  walk,  is  fometimes  an  agree- 
able relief ; and  even  wilder  fcenes  may  occafionally  be  admitted  : thefe  in- 
deed are  not  properly  parts  of  a garden,  but  they  may  be  comprehended 
within  the  verge  of  it,  and  their  proximity  to  the  more  ornamented  fcenes 
is  at  leaft  a convenience,  that  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  may 
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be  eafy,  and  the  change  always  in  our  option  : for  though  a fpot  in  the 
higheft  flare  of  improvement  be  a neceffary  appendage  to  a feat,  yet  in  a 
place  which  is  perfedl,  other  characters  will  not  be  wanting;  if  they  cannot 
be  had  on  a large  fcale,  they  are  acceptable  on  a fmaller;  and  fo  many 
circumflances  are  common  to  all,  that  they  may  often  be  intermixt  j they 
may  always  border  on  each  other. 

OF  A RIDING. 

LX.  Even  a riding,  which  in  extent  differs  fo  widely  from  a garden, 
yet  agrees  with  it  in  many  particulars,  for,  exclufive  of  that  community 
of  character  which  refults  from  their  being  both  improvements,  and  both 
deflined  to  pleafure,  a clofer  relation  arifes  from  the  property  of  a riding, 
to  extend  the  idea  of  a feat , and  appropriate  a whole  country  to  the  man- 
fion  j for  which  purpofe  it  muft  be  diflinguifhed  from  common  roads  5 
and  the  marks  of  diflinCtion  muft  be  borrowed  from  a garden  ; thofe 
which  a farm  or  a park  can  fupply  are  faint  and  few ; but  whenever  cir- 
cumftances  belonging  to  a garden  occur,  they  are  immediately  received  as 
evidence  of  the  domaine  : thtfpecies  of  the^trees  will  often  be  decifive ; 
plantations  of  firs,  whether  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  way,  or  in  clumps 
or  woods  in  the  view,  denote  the  neighbourhood  of  a feat;  even  limes 
and  horfe-chefnuts  are  not  indifferent,  for  they  have  always  been  frequent 
in  improvements,  and  rare  in  the  ordinary  fcenes  of  cultivated  nature : if 
the  riding  be  carried  through  a wood,  the  fhrubs,  which  for  their  beauty 
or  their  fragrancy,  have  been  tranfplanted  from  the  country  into  gardens, 
fuch  as  the  fweet-briar,  the  viburnum,  the  euonymus,  and  the  wood-bine, 
fhould  be  encouraged  in  the  under- wrood  ; and  to  thefe  may  be  added  fe- 
veral  which  are  flit!  peculiar  to  fhrubberies,  but  which  might  eafily  be 
transferred  to  the  wildeft  coverts,  and  would  require  no  further  care. 

Where  the  fpecies  are  not,  the  difpofition  may  be  particular  ? and  any 
appearance  of  defgn  is  a mark  of  improvement;  a few  trees  Handing  out 
from  a hedge-row,  raife  it  to  an  elegance  above  common  ruflicity  ; and 
flill  more  may  be  done  by  clumps  in  a field;  they  give  it  the  air  of  a 
park  : a clofe  lane  may  be  decorated  with  plantations  in  all  the  little  va- 
cant fpaces  : and  even  the  groupes  originally  on  the  fpot,  (whether  it  be 
a wood,  a field,  or  a lane,)  if  properly  fele&ed,  and  thofe  only  leftw?hich 
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are  elegant,  will  have  an  effedt ; though  every  beauty  of  this  kind  may  be 
found  in  nature,  yet  many  of  them  are  feldom  feen  together,  and  never 
unmixed.  The  number  and  the  choice  are  fymptoms  of  defign. 

Another  fymptom  is  variety : if  the  appendages  of  the  riding  be  diffe- 
rent in  different  fields  j if  in  a lane,  or  a wood,  fome  diftinguifhing  cir- 
cumftance  be  provided  for  every  bend,  or  when  carried  over  an  open  ex- 
pofure,  it  winds  to  feveral  points  of  view  ; if  this  be  the  condudt  through- 
out, the  intention  is  evident,  to  amufe  the  length  of  the  way : variety  of 
ground  alfo  is  characfteriftic  of  a riding,  when  it  feems  to  have  proceeded 
from  choice  ; and  pleafure  being  the  purfuit,  the  changes  of  the  fcene 
both  compenfate  and  account  for  the  circuity. 

But  a part  undiftinguifhed  from  a common  road,  fucceeding  to  others 
more  adorned,  will  by  the  contrafl  alone  be  fometimes  agreeable  ; and 
there  are  beauties  frequent  in  the  highway,  and  almoft  peculiar  to  it, 
which  may  be  very  acceptable  in  a riding : a green  lane  is  always  delight- 
ful ; a paffage  winding  between  thickets  of  brambles  and  briars,  fome- 
times with,  fometimes  without  a little  fpring-wood  riling  amongft  them, 
or  cut  in  a continued  fweep  through  the  furze  of  a down,  or  the  fern  of  a 
heath,  is  generally  pleafant.  Nor  will  the  character  be  abfolutely  loft  in 
the  interruption  ; it  will  foon  be  refumed,  and  never  forgotten  : when  it 
has  been  once  ftrongly  impreffed,  very  flight  means  will  preferve  the  idea. 

Simplicity  may  prevail  the  whole  length  of  the  way,  when  the  way  is 
all  naturally  pleafant ; but  efpecially  if  it  be  a communication  between 
feveral  fpots,  which  in  character  are  raifed  above  the  reft  of  the  country  : 
a fine  open  grove  is  unufual,  except  in  a park  or  a garden  ; it  has  an  ele- 
gance in  the  difpofition  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  accident ; and  it 
feems  to  require  a degree  of  prefervation  beyond  the  care  of  mere  huf- 
bandry  : a neat  railing  on  the  edge  of  a fteep  which  commands  a profpedt, 
alone  diftinguifhes  that  from  other  points  of  view  : a building  is  ftill 
more  ftrongly  chara&eriftic  ; it  may  be  only  ornamental,  or  it  may  be 
accommodated  to  the  reception  of  company  ; for  though  a place  to  alight 
at  interrupts  the  range  of  a riding,  yet,  as  the  objedt  of  an  airing,  it  may 
often  be  acceptable;  a fmall  fpot,  which  may  be  kept  by  the  labour  of 
one  man,  enclofed  from  the  fields,  and  converted  into  a fhrubbery,  or 
any  other  fcene  of  a garden,  will  fometimes  be  a pleafing  end  to  a fhort 
excurfton  from  home ; nothing  fo  effectually  extends  the  idea  of  a feat  to 
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a difiance;  and  not  being  conflantly  vifited,  it  will  always  retain  the 
charms  of  novelty  and  variety. 

LX I.  When  a riding  is  carried  along  a high  road,  a kind  of  property 
may  in  appearance  be  claimed  even  there,  by  planting  on  both  fides  trees 
equidiffant  from  each  other,  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  approach;  regularity 
intimates  the  neighbourhood  of  a manfion  ; a village  therefore  feems  to 
be  within  the  domaine,  if  any  of  the  inlets  to  it  are  avenues  ; other  for- 
mal plantations  about  it,  and  ftill  more  trivial  circumftances,  when  they 
are  evidently  ornamental,  fometimes  produce,  and  always  corroborate 
fuch  an  effed ; but  even  without  railing  this  idea,  if  the  village  be  re- 
markable for  its  beauty,  or  only  for  it's  Angularity,  a paffage  through  it 
may  be  an  agreeable  incident  in  a riding. 

The  fame  ground  which  in  the  fields  is  no  more  than  rough,  often  feems 
to  be  romantic,  when  it  is  the  feite  of  a village j.  the  buildings  and  other 
circumfiances  mark  and  aggravate  the  irregularity : to  flrengthen  this  ap- 
pearance, one  cottage  may  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  a fteep,  and  fome 
winding  Heps  of  unhewn  ftone  lead  up  to  the  door ; another  in  a hollow, 
with  all  its  little  appurtenances  hanging  above  it.  The  pofition  of  a few 
trees  will  fometimes  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe:  a foot-bridge  here  and 
there  for  a communication  between  the  fides  of  a narrow  dip,  will  add  to 
the  character  ; and  if  there  be  any  rills,  they  may  be  conducted  fo  as 
greatly  to  improve  it. 

A village  which  has  not  thefe  advantages  of  ground,  may,  however,  be 
beautiful  : it  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  elegance,  when  the  larger  intervals 
between  the  houfes  are  filled  with  open  groves,  and  little  clumps  are  in- 
troduced upon  other  occafions.  The  church  often  is,  it  generally  may  be, 
made  a pidurefque  objed.  Even  the  cottages  may  be  neat,  and  fome- 
times grouped  with  thickets.  If  the  place  be  watered  by  a ftream,  the 
cro  flings  may  be  in  a variety  of  pleafing  defigns  ; and  if  a fpring  rife,  or 
only  a well  for  common  ufe  be  funk,  by  the  fide  of  the  way,  a little  cover- 
ing over  it  may  be  contrived,  which  fhall  at  the  fame  time  be  fimple  and 
pretty. 

There  are  few  villages  which  may  not  eafily  be  rendered  agreeable;  a 
fmall  alteration  in  a houfe  will  fometimes  occafion  a great  difference  in 
the  appearance.  By  the  help  of  a few  trifling  plantations,  the  objeds 
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which  have  a gooc  effed  may  be  fhewn  to  advantage  ; thofe  which  have 
not  may  be  conceded  ; and  fuch  as  are  fimilar  be  difguifed.  And  any 
form  which  offcrds  the  eye,  whether  of  ground,  of  trees,  or  of  build- 
ings, may  fometinies  be  broken  by  the  flighted:  circumftances,  by  an  ad- 
vanced paling,  or  only  by  a bench.  Variety  and  beauty,  in  fuch  a fub- 
jed,  are  rather  the  effeds  of  attention  than  expence. 

LX  1 1.  But  if  the  paflage  through  the  village  cannot  be  pleafant ; if 
the  buildings  are  all  alike,  or  (land  in  unmeaning  rows  and  fimilar  fili- 
ations ; if  the  place  furnifhes  no  opportunities  to  contraft  the  forms  of 
dwellings  with  thofe  of  outhoufes ; to  introduce  trees  and  thickets ; to  in- 
terpofe  fields  and  meadows  ; to  mix  farms  with  cottages  ; and  to  place 
the  feveral  objeds  in  different  pofitions ; yet  on  the  outfide  even  of  fuch  a. 
village,  there  certainly  is  room  for  wood;  and  by  that  alone,  the  whole 
may  be  grouped  into  a mafs,  which  ihall  be  agreeable  when  fkirted  by  a 
riding  ; and  ftill  more  fo  when  feen  from  a diftance.  The  feparate  farms 
in  the  fields  alfo,  by  planting  fome  trees  about  them,  or  perhaps  only  by 
managing  thofe  already  on  the  fpot,  may  be  made  very  interefting  ob- 
jeds : or  if  a new  one  is  to  be  built,  beauty  may  be  confulted  in  the  form 
of  the  houfe,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  appurtenances.  Sometimes  a cha- 
rader  not  their  own,  as  the  femblance  of  a cafile  or  an  abbey,  may  be 
given  to  them  ; they  will  thereby  acquire  a degree  of  confideration,  which 
they  cannot  otherwife  be  entitled  to  ; and  objeds  to  improve  the  views  are 
fo  important  to  a riding,  that  buildings  muft  fometimes  be  ereded  for 
that  purpofe  only  ; but  they  fliould  be  fuch  as  by  an  adual  effed  adorn 
or  dignify  the  fcene  ; not  thofe  little  flight  deceptions  which  are  too  well 
known  to  fucceed,  and  have  no  merit  if  they  fail  ; for  though  a fallacy 
fometimes  contributes  to  fupport  a charader,  or  fuggefls  ideas  to  the 
imagination  ; yet  in  itfelf  it  may  be  no  improvement  of  a fcene;  and  a. 
bit  of  turret,  the  tip  of  a fpire,  and  the  other  ordinary  fubjeds  of  thefe 
frivolous  attempts,  are  fo  infignificant  as  objeds,  that  whether  they  are 
real  or  fiditious  is  almofl  a matter  of  indifference. 

LX  1 1 1.  The  fame  means  by  which  the  profpeds  from  a riding  are  im- 
proved, may  be  applied  to  thofe  from  a garden  : though  they  are  not  ef- 
fential  to  its  charader,  they  are  important  to  its  beauty  ; and  wherever 
they  abound,  the  extent  only  of  the  range  which  commands  them,  deter- 
mines 
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mines  whether  they  fliall  be  feen  from  a riding  or  a garden.  If  they  be- 
long to  the  latter,  that  affumes  in  fome  degree  the  predominant  proper- 
ties of  the  former,  and  the  two  characters  approach  very  near  to  each  other  : 
but  ftill  they  differ  in  one  or  two  particulars  ; progrefs  is  a prevailing 
idea  in  a riding,  and  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  way  is,  therefore,  a principal 
confideration  3 but  particular  fpots  are  more  attended  to  in  a garden,  and 
to  them  the  communications  ought  to  be  fubordinate  ; their  direction 
muft  generally  be  accommodated,  their  beauties  fometimes  facrificed  to 
the  lituation  and  the  character  of  the  fcenes  they  lead  to  : an  advantageous 
approach  to  thefe  muff  be  preferred  to  an  agreeable  line  for  the  walk  ; and 
the  circumftances  which  might  otherwife  become  it  are  mifplaced,  if  they 
anticipate  the  openings  ; it  fhould  fometimes  be  contrafted  to  them  ; be 
retired  and  dark  if  they  are  fplendid  or  gay,  and  fimple  if  they  are  richly 
adorned.  At  other  times  it  may  burft  unexpedledly  out  upon  them  ; not 
on  account  of  the  furprize,  which  can  have  its  effedt  only  once  ; but  the 
imprelfions  are  ftronger  by  being  fudden  ; and  the  contrail  is  enforced  by 
the  quicknefs  of  the  tranfition. 

In  a riding  the  fcenes  are  only  the  amufements  of  the  way,  through 
which  it  proceeds  without  flopping;  in  the  garden  they  are  principal  ; 
and  the  fubordination  of  the  walks  raifes  their  importance:  every  art, 
therefore,  fhould  be  exerted  to  make  them  feem  parts  of  the  place ; dif- 
tant  profpedts  cannot  be  fo  ; and  the  alienation  does  not  offend  us  ; we  are 
familiarized  to  it : the  extent  forbids  every  thought  of  a clofer  connexion  ; 
and  if  a continuation  be  preferved  between  them  and  the  points  which 
command  them,  we  are  fatisfied : but  home-views  fuggeft  other  ideas; 
they  appear  to  be  within  our  reach  ; they  are  not  only  beautiful  in  prof- 
pedt,  but  we  can  perceive  that  the  fpots  are  delightful  ; and  we  wifh  to 
examine,  to  inhabit,  or  enjoy  them.  Every  apparent  impediment  to  that 
gratification  is  a difappointment ; and  when  the  fcenes  begin  beyond  the 
opening,  the  confequence  of  the  place  is  lowered  ; nothing  within  it  en- 
gages our  notice ; it  is  an  exhibition  only  of  beauties,  the  property  of 
which  does  not  belong  to  it  ; and  that  idea,  though  indifferent  in  a riding, 
which  is  but  a paffage,  is  very  difad  vantageous  to  fuch  a refidence  as  a 
garden;  the  points  of  view  therefore  fhould  be  made  important ; the  ob- 
jedts  within  be  appendages  to  thofe  without  3 the  feparations  be  removed 
or  concealed  ; and  large  portions  of  the  garden  be  annexed  to  the  fpots 
which  are  contiguous  to  it.  The  ideal  boundary  of  the  place  is  then  car- 
ried 
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lied  beyond  the  fcenes  which  are  thus  appropriated  to  it;  and  the  wide 
circuit  in  which  they  lie,  the  different  pofitions  in  which  they  may  be 
fhewn,  afford  a greater  variety  than  can  generally  be  found  in  any  garden, 
the  fcenery  of  which  is  confined  to  the  enclofure. 

* Persficld  is  not  a large  place  ; the  park  contains  about  three  hundred 
acres  ; and  the  houfe  ftands  in  the  midft  of  it.  On  the  fide  of  the  ap- 
proach, the  inequalities  of  the  ground  are  gentle,  and  the  plantations 
pretty  ; but  nothing  there  is  great : on  the  other  fide  a beautiful  lawn 
falls  precipitately  every  way  into  a deep  vale,  which  (helves  down  the 
middle  ; the  declivities  are  diverfified  with  clumps  and  with  groves  ; and 
a number  of  large  trees  draggle  along  the  bottom.  This  lawn  is  encom- 
paffed  with  wood ; and  through  the  wood  are  walks,  which  open  beyond 
it  upon  thofe  romantic  fcenes  which  furround  the  park,  and  which  are 
the  glory  of  Persfield.  The  Wye  runs  immediately  below  the  wood  ; the 
river  is  of  a dirty  colour  ; but  the  (liape  of  its  courfe  is  very  various, 
winding  fird  in  the  form  of  a horfe-fhe,  then  proceeding  in  a large  fweep 
to  the  town  of  Chepftowe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Severn.  The  banks  are 
high  hills;  in  different  places  deep,  bulging  out,  or  hollow  on  the  ddes ; 
rounded,  flattened,  or  irregular  at  top;  and  covered  with  wood,  or  broken 
by  rocks.  They  are  fometimes  feen  in  front;  fometimes  in  perfpedive ; 
falling  back  for  the  paffage,  or  clodng  behind  the  bend  of  the  river;  ap- 
pearing to  meet,  rifing  above,  or  fhooting  out  beyond  one  another.  The 
wood  which  enclofes  the  lawn  crowns  an  extend ve  range  of  thefe  hills, 
which  overlook  all  thofe  on  the  oppodte  fliore ; with  the  country  which 
appears  above  or  between  them  ; and  winding  themfelves  as  the  river 
winds,  their  fides,  all  rich  and  beautiful,  are  alternately  exhibited  ; and 
the  point  of  view'  in  one  fpot  becomes  an  object  to  the  next. 

In  many  places  the  principal  feature  is  a continued  rock,  in  length  a 
quarter  0/  a mile,  perpendicular,  high,  and  placed  upon  a height:  to 
refemble  ruins  is  common  to  rocks  ; but  no  ruin  of  any  Angle  druCture 
was  ever  equal  to  this  enormous  pile ; it  feems  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
city  ; and  other  fmaller  heaps  fcattered  about  it,  appear  to  be  fainter 
traces  of  the  former  extent,  and  drengthen  the  fimilitude.  It  dretches 
along  the  brow  which  terminates  the  fored  of  Dean  ; the  face  of  it  is 

* The  feat  of  Mr.  Morris,  near  Chepftowe,  in  Monmouthfhire. 
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compofed  of  immenfe  blocks  of  ftone,  but  not  rugged;  the  top  is  bare 
and  uneven,  but  not  craggy  ; and  from  the  foot  of  it,  a declivity,  covered 
with  thicket,  Hopes  gently  towards  the  Wye,  but  in  one  part  is  abruptly 
broken  off  by  a ledge  of  lefs  rocks,  of  a different  hue,  and  in  a different 
diredion.  From  the  grotto  it  feems  to  rife  immediately  over  a thick 
wood,  which  extends  down  a hill  below  the  point  of  view,  acrofs  the 
valley  through  which  the  Wye  flows,  and  up  the  oppofite  banks,  hides 
the  river,  and  continues  without  interruption  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock-; 
from  another  feat  it  is  feen  by  itfelf  without  even  its  bafe;  it  faces  ano- 
ther, with  all  its  appendages  about  it ; and  fometimes  the  fight  of  it  is 
partially  intercepted  by  trees,  beyond  which,  at  a difiance,  its  long  line 
continues  on  through  all  the  openings  between  them. 

Another  capital  objed  is  the  caflle  of  Chepftowe,  a noble  ruin,  of 
great  extent ; advanced  to  the  very  edge  of  a perpendicular  rock,  and  fo 
immediately  rivetted  into  it,  that  from  the  top  of  the  battlements,  down 
to  the  river  feems  but  one  precipice  : the  fame  ivy  which  overfpreads  the 
face  of  the  one,  twines  and  clufiers  among  the  fragments  of  the  other  : 
many  towers,  much  of  the  walls,  and  large  remains  of  the  chapel  are 
Handing.  Clofe  to  it  is  a moll  romantic  wooden  bridge,  very  antient, 
very  grotefque,  at  an  extraordinary  height  above  the  river,  and  feeming 
to  abut  againfi  the  ruins  at  one  end,  and  fome  rocky  hills  at  the  other. 
The  caflle  is  fo  near  to  the  alcove  at  Fersfield,  that  little  circumftances  in 
it  may  be  difcerned  ; from  other  fpots  more  difiant,  even  from  the  lawn, 
and  from  a fhrubbery  on  the  fide  of  the  lawn,  it  is  diftindly  vifible,  and 
always  beautiful,  whether  it  is  feen  alone,  or  with  the  bridge,  with  the 
town,  with  more  or  with  lefs  of  the  rich  meadows  which  lie  along  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  to  its  jundion  three  miles  off  with  the  Severn.  A 
long  fweep  of  that  river  alfo,  its  red  cliffs,  and  the  fine  rifing  country 
in  the  counties  of  Somerfet,  and  Gloucefler,  generally  terminate  the 
profped. 

Moll  of  the  hills  about  Persfield  are  full  of  rocks ; fome  are  intermixed 
with  hanging  woods,  and  either  advance  a little  before  them,  or  retire 
within  them,  and  are  backed,  or  overhung,  or  feparated  by  trees.  In  the 
walk  to  the  cave,  a long  fucceflion  of  them  is  frequently  feen  in  perfpec- 
tive,  all  of  a dark  colour,  and  with  wood  in  the  intervals  between  them. 
In  other  parts  the  rocks  are  more  wild  and  uncouth ; and  fometimes 
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they  hand  on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  hills ; at  other  times  down  as  low 
as  the  river  ; they  are  home  objects  in  one  fpot ; and  appear  only  in  the 
back-ground  ot  another. 

The  woods  concur  with  the  rocks  to  render  the  fcenes  of  Persfield  ro- 
mantic ; the  place  every  where  abounds  with  them  ; they  cover  the  tops 
of  the  hills  ; they  hang  on  the  Beeps,  or  they  fill  the  depths  of  the  vallies. 
In  one  placce  they  front,  in  another  they  rife  above,  in  another  they  fink 
below  the  point  of  view  : they  are  feen  fometimes  retiring  beyond  each 
other,  and  darkening  as  they  recede  ; and  fometimes  an  opening  between 
two  is  clofed  by  a third  at  a diftance  beyond  them.  A point,  called  the 
Lover’s  Leap,  commands  a continued  furface  of  the  thickeft  foliage, 
which  overfpreads  a vaft  hollow  immediately  underneath.  Below  the 
Chinefe  feat  the  courfe  of  the  Wye  is  in  the  fhape  of  a horfe-fhoe  ; it  is 
on  one  fide  enclofed  by  a femi-circular  hanging  wood  ; the  dired  Beeps  of 
a table-hill  fhut  it  in  on  the  other;  and  the  great  rock  fills  the  interval 
between  them  : in  the  midft  of  this  rude  fcene  lies  the  peninfula  formed 
by  the  river,  a mile  at  the  leaft  in  length,  and  in  the  higheft  Bate  of  cul- 
tivation : near  the  ifthmus  the,  ground  rifes  confiderably,  and  thence  de- 
fcends  in  a broken  furface,  till  it  flattens  to  the  water’s  edge  at  the  other 
extremity.  The  whole  is  divided  into  corn  fields  and  paftures  ; they  are 
feparated  by  hedge-rows,  coppices,  and  thickets;  open  clumps  and  Angle 
trees  ftand  out  in  the  meadows ; and  houfes  and  other  buildings,  which 
belong  to  the  farms,  are  fcattered  amongft  them  : nature  fo  cultivated, 
furrounded  by  nature  fo  wild,  compofe  a moft  lively  landfkip  together. 

The  communications  between  thefe  feveral  points  are  generally  by  clofe 
walks ; but  the  covert  ends  near  the  Chinefe  feat ; and  a path  is  afterwards 
conduced  through  the  upper  park  to  a ruftic  temple,  which  over-looks  on 
one  fide  fome  of  the  romantic  views  which  have  been  deferibed,  and  on 
the  other  the  cultivated  hills  and  rich  valleys  of  Monmouthfhire.  To  the 
rude  and  magnificent  fcenes  of  nature  now  fucceeds  a pleafant,  fertile, 
and  beautiful  country,  divided  into  enclofures,  not  covered  with  woods, 
nor  broken  by  rocks  and  precipices,  but  only  varied  by  eafy  fwells  and 
gentle  declivities,  yet  the  profpedt  is  not  tame  ; the  hills  in  it  are  high  ; 
and  it  is  bounded  by  a vaft  fweep  of  the  Severn,  which  is  here  vifible  for 
many  miles  together,  and  receives  in  its  courfe  the  Wye  and  the  Avon. 

From  the  temple  a road  leads  to  the  WindclifF,  an  eminence  much 
above  the  reft,  and  commanding  the  whole  in  one  view.  The  Wye  runs 
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at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  the  peninfula  lies  juft  below;  the  deep  bofom  of 
the  femi-circular  hanging  wood  is  full  in  fight ; over  part  of  it  the  great 
rock  appears  ; all  its  bafe,  all  its  accompaniments  are  feen;  the  country 
immediately  beyond  it  is  full  of  lovely  hillocks  ; and  the  higher  grounds 
in  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Gloucefter  rife  in  the  horizon.  The  Se- 
vern feems  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  above  Chepftowe,  three  or  four  miles 
wide  ; below  the  town  it  fpreads  almoft  to  a fea  ; the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth is  there  the  hither  fhore ; and  between  its  beautiful  hills  appear  at 
a great  diftance  the  mountains  of  Brecnock  and  Glamorganfhire.  In  ex- 
tent, in  variety,  and  grandeur,  few  profpeds  are  equal  to  this.  It  com- 
prehends all  the  noble  fcenes  of  Persfield,  encompaffed  by  fome  of  the 
fineft  country  in  Britain. 


OF  THE  SEASONS. 

LXIV.  To  every  view  belongs  alight  which  (hews  it  to  advantage; 
every  fcene  and  every  objed  is  in  its  higheft  beauty  only  at  particular 
hours  of  the  day  ; and  every  place  is,  by  its  fituation  or  its  character,  pe- 
culiarly agreeable  in  certain  months  of  the  year.  The  Jeafons  thus  be- 
come fubjeds  of  confideration  in  gardening;  and  when  feveral  of  thofe 
circumftances  which  diftinguiih  a fpot  more  at  one  time  than  another 
happen  to  concur,  it  will  often  be  worth  the  while  to  add  to  their  number, 
and  to  exclude  fuch  as  do  not  agree  with  them,  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
iO  firengthen  their  effed  at  that  particular  time.  Different  parts  may 
thus  be  adapted  to  different  feafons ; and  each  in  its  turn  will  be  in  per- 
fedion,.  But  if  the  place  will  not  allow  of  fuch  a fucceffion,  fiill  occa - 
fional  effeffs  may  often  be  fecured  and  improved  without  prejudice  to  the 
fcene  when  they  are  pafi,  and  without  affedation  while  they  continue. 

"I  he  temple  of  concord  and  vidory  at  Stowe  has  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  nobleft  objeds  that  ever  adorned  a garden  ; but  there  is  a 
moment  when  it  appears  in  fingular  beauty  ; the  fetting  fun  fhines  on  the 
long  colonade  which  faces  the  weft  ; all  the  lower  parts  of  the  building 
are  darkened  by  the  neighbouring  wood;  the  pillars  rife  at  different 
heights  out  of  the  obfcurity ; fome  of  them  are  nearly  overfpread  with  it  ; 
fome  ate  chequered  with  a variety  of  tints,  and  others  are  illuminated 
almoft  down  to  their  bafes.  The  light  is  gently  foftened  off  by  the  ro- 
tundity 
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tundity  of  the  columns ; but  it  fpreads  in  broad  gleams  upon  the  wall 
within  them,  and  pours  full  and  without  interruption  on  all  the  entabla- 
ture, didindly  marking  every  dentil : on  the  flatues  which  adorn  the  fe- 
veral  points  of  the  pediment,  a deep  fhade  is  contrafted  to  fplendor;  the 
rays  of  the  fun  linger  on  the  fide  of  the  temple  long  after  the  front  is 
over-caft  with  the  fober  hue  of  evening;  and  they  tip  the  upper  branches 
of  the  trees,  or  glow  in  the  openings  between  them,  while  the  fhadows 
lengthen  acrofs  the  Grecian  valley. 

Such  an  occalional  effed,  however  tranlient,  is  fo  exquifitely  beautiful,, 
that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  negled  it.  Others  may  be  produced  at 
feveral  hours  of  the  day ; and  the  difpofition  of  the  buildings,  of  the 
ground,  the  water,  and  the  plantations,  may  often  me  accommodated  to 
fupport  them.  There  are  alfo  occalional  effeds  in  certain  months  or  only 
weeks  of  the  year,  ariling  from  fome  particular  bloom,  fome  occupation 
then  carrying  on,  or  other  incident,  which  may  fo  far  deferve  attention  as 
to  recommend  a choice  and  arrangement  of  objeds,  which  at  that  time 
will  improve  the  compofition,  though  at  another  they  may  have  no  extra- 
ordinary merit. 

LXV.  Besides  thefe  tranlitory  effeds,  there  are  others  which  may  be 
defined  and  produced  with  more  exadnefs,  which  are  fixed  to  ftated  pe- 
riods, and  have  certain  properties  belonging  to  them.  Some  fpecies  and 
fituations  of  objeds  are  in  themfelves  adapted  to  receive  or  to  make  the 
imprefiions  which  charaderife  the  principal  parts  of  the  day ; their  fplen- 
dor, their  fobriety,  and  other  peculiarities  recommend  or  prohibit  them 
upon  different  occalions ; the  fame  conrtderations  dired  the  choice  alfo  of 
their  appendages ; and  in  confequence  of  a judicious  alfemblage  and  ar- 
rangement of  fuch  as  are  proper  for  the  purpofe,  the  fpirit  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  exccjs  of  noon,  or  the  temperance  of  evening,  may  be  improved  or, 
correded  by  the  application  of  the  fcene  to  the  feafon. 

In  a morningy  the  frefhnefs  of  the  air  allays  the  force  of  the  fun-beams,., 
and  their  brigntnefs  is  free  from  glare  ; the  mod  fplendid  objeds  do  not, 
offend  the  eye;  nor  fugged  the  idea  of  heat  in  its  extreme  ; but  they  cor- 
refpond  with  the  glitter  of  the  dew  which  belpangles  all  the  produce  of. 
the  earth,  and  with  the  chearfulnefs  diffufed  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
creation.  A variety  of  buildings  may  therefore  he  introduced  to  enliven, 
the  view  ; their  colour  may  be  the  pureft  white,  without  danger  of  excefs, 
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though  they  face  the  eadern  fun  ; and  thofe  which  are  in  other  afpe<ds 
ihould  be  fo  contrived,  that  their  turrets,  their  pinnacles,  or  other  points, 
may  catch  glances  of  the  rays,  and  contribute  to  illuminate  the  fcene. 
The  trees  ought  in  general  to  be  of  the  lighted  greens,  and  fo  fituated  as 
not  to  darken  much  of  the  landlkip  by  the  length  of  their  fhadovvs.  Vi- 
vacity in  the  dreams,  and  tranfparency  in  a lake,  are  more  important  at 
this  than  at  any  other  hour  of  the  day;  and  an  open  expofure  is  commonly 
the  mod  delightful,  both  for  the  effect  of  particular  objects,  and  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  fcene. 

At  noon  every  expedient  fhould  be  ufed  to  correct  the  excefs  of  the  fea- 
fon  : the  fhades  are  fhortened ; they  mud  therefore  be  thick;  but  open 
plantations  are  generally  preferable  to  a clofe  covert ; they  afford  a paffage, 
or  at  lead  admittance  to  the  air,  which  tempered  by  the  coolnefs  of  the 
place,  foft  to  the  touch,  and  refrediing  at  once  to  all  the  fenfe,  renders 
the  diades  a delightful  climate,  not  a mere  refuge  from  heat.  Groves, 
even  at  a didance,  fugged  the  ideas  which  they  realize  on  the  fpot ; and 
by  multiplying  the  appearances,  improve  the  fenfations  of  relief  from 
the  extremity  of  the  weather;  grottos,  caves,  and  cells,  are  on  the  fame 
account  agreeable  circumdances  in  a fequedcred  recefs ; and  though  the 
chill  within  be  hardly  ever  tolerable,  the  eye  catches  only  an  idea  of  cool- 
nefs from  the  fight  of  them.  Other  buildings  ought  in  general  to  be  cad 
into  fliade,  that  the  glare  of  the  reflection  from  them  may  be  obfcured. 
The  large  expanfe  of  a lake,  is  alfo  too  dazzling ; but  a broad  river  mov- 
ing gently,  and  partially  darkened  with  fhadow,  is  very  refrediing  ; more 
fo  perhaps  than  a little  rill ; for  the  vivacity  of  the  latter  rather  didurbs 
the  repofe  which  generally  prevails  at  mid-day  : every  breeze  then  is  dill ; 
the  reflection  of  an  afpin  leaf  fcarcely  trembles  on  the  water ; the  animals 
remit  their  fearch  of  food  ; and  man  ceafes  from  his  labour  ; the  deam  of 
heat  feems  to  opprefs  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  active 
powers  of  the  body  ; and  any  very  lively  motion  difcompofes  the  languor 
in  which  we  then  delight  to  indulge.  To  hear,  therefore,  the  murmurs 
of  a brook  purling  underneath  a thicket,  or  the  echo  of  falling  waters 
through  a wood,  is  more  agreeable  than  the  fight  of  a current;  the  idea 
•conveyed  by  the  found  is  free  from  any  agiration  ; but  if  no  other  dream 
than  a rill  can  be  introduced,  the  refrefhment  w'hich  attends  the  appear- 
ance of  water  mud  not  be  denied  to  the  fcene. 
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In  the  evening  all  fplendor  fades  ; no  buildings  glare  ; no  water  dazzles ; 
the  calmncfs  of  a lake  fuits  the  quiet  of  the  time ; the  light  hovers  there, 
and  prolongs  the  duration  of  day.  An  open  reach  of  a river  has  a fimilar 
though  a fainter  effect  ; and  a continued  dream  all  expofed,  preferves  the 
lad  rays  of  the  fun  along  the  whole  length  of  its  courfe,  to  beautify  the 
landfkip.  But  a brilk  current  is  not  fo  confident  as  a lake  with  the  tran- 
quillity of  evening;  and  other  obje<5ts  fhould  in  general  conform  to  the 
temper  of  the  time  ; buildings  of  a dufky  hue  are  mod:  agreeable  to  it ; 
but  a very  particular  effect  from  a fetting  fun  will  recommend  thofe  of  a 
brighter  colour;  and  they  may  alfo  be  fometimes  ufed,  among  other 
means,  to  correct  the  uniformity  of  twilight.  No  contrad  of  light  and 
fhade  can  then  be  produced  ; but  if  the  plantations,  which  by  their  fitua- 
tion  are  the  fir  ft  to  be  obfcured,  be  of  the  darkeff  greens  ; if  the  build- 
ings which  have  a wedern  afpeC't  be  of  a light  colour ; and  if  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lawns  and  the  water  be  adapted  to  the  fame  purpofe,  a diver- 
fity  of  tints  will  be  preferved  long  after  the  greater  effects  are  faded. 

LXVI.  The  delights,  however,  of  the  morning  and  evening  are  con- 
fined to  a few  months  of  the  year;  at  other  times  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore, and  as  much  after  noon,  are  all  that  are  pleafant ; and  even  then 
the  heat  is  feldom  fo  extreme  as  to  require  relief  from  its  excefs.  The 
didindtions  therefore  between  the  three  parts  of  the  day  may  in  general  be 
reckoned  among  the  charadteridics  of  dimmer,  the  occafional  eftedts  which 
by  the  pofition  of  objects  may  occur  at  any  hour,  are  common  to  all  the 
feafons  of  the  year  ; and  fuch  as  arife  from  the  accidental  colours  of 
plants,  though  they  are  more  frequent  and  more  beautiful  in  one  feafon 
than  another,  yet  exid  in  all  : and  very  agreeable  groupes  may  be  formed 
by  an  alfemblage  of  them.  A degree  of  importance  may  be  given  even 
to  the  flowers  of  a border,  if  indead  of  being  indifcriminately  mixed, 
they  are  arranged  according  to  their  heights,  their  flzes,  and  their  colours, 
fo  as  to  difplay  their  beauties,  and  to  blend  or  contrad  their  varieties  to 
the  greated  advantage.  The  bloom  of  flirubs  differs  from  that  of  flowers 
only  in  the  fcale  ; and  the  tints  occadoned  by  the  hue  of  the  berry,  the 
foliage,  or  the  bark,  are  fometimes  little  inferior  to  bloom.  By  collecting 
into  one  fpot  fuch  plants  as  have  at  the  fame  time  their  accidental  colours, 
condderable  effects  may  be  produced  from  the  concurrence  of  many  little 
caufes. 
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Thofe  which  arife  from  bloom  are  the  mod  driking,  and  the  mod  cer- 
tain ; and  they  abound  chiefly  in  the  fpring ; bloom  is  a characfleridic  of 
the  feafon  ; and  a villa  near  town,  which  is  dcfigned  principally  for  that 
time  of  the  year,  is  not  adapted  to  its  ufe,  if  this  property  be  not  amply 
provided  for.  In  fuch  a place,  therefore,  fhrubberies,  with  an  intermix- 
ture of  flowers,  are  peculiarly  proper.  In  the  fummer  months,  a border 
between  the  thicket  and  the  greenfwerd,  breaks  the  connexion,  and  de- 
flroys  the  greater  effeefl ; it  ought  not  to  be  then  introduced,  except  to 
enliven  fmall  fpots,  and  as  the  bell:  fpecics  of  parterre.  But  in  the  fpring 
the  thicket  is  hardly  formed  : its  principal  beauty  is  bloom  ; and  flowers 
before  or  among  the  fhrubs,  are  agreeable  to  the  chara&er  of  the  feafon. 
An  orchard,  which  at  other  times  is  unfightly,  is  then  delightful  ; and  if 
a farm  joins  to  the  garden,  fhould  not  be  forgotten  : but  evergreens  ap- 
pear in  general  to  great  difadvantage ; mod  of  them  have  a rulfet  or  a 
dark  hue,  which  fulfers  by  being  contrafled  to  the  lively  verdure  of  the 
young  fhoots  on  the  deciduous  trees  ; that  verdure  is,  however,  fo  light, 
and  fo  univerfal,  that  effedts  from  a mixture  of  greens  can  feldom  be  pro- 
duced; and  thofe  which  depend  on  a depth  of  fhade  will  often  be  difap- 
pointed;  but  buildings,  views  of  water,  and. whatever  tends  to  animate 
the  feene,  accords  with  the  feafon,  which  is  full  of  youth  and  vigour,  frefli 
and  fprightly,  brightened  by  the  verdure  of  the  herbage  and  the  w?oods, 
gay  with  bloffoms  and  flowers,  and  enlivened  by  the  fongs  of  the  birds  in 
all  their  variety,  from  the  rude  joy  of  the  Iky  lark,  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
nightingale. 

In  fummer  both  the  buildings  and  the  water  are  agreeable,  not  as  ob- 
jects only,  but  alfo  as  circumdanccs  of  refrefhment ; the  pleafantnefs, 
therefore,  of  the  rooms  in  the  former,  of  the  feats  and  the  walks  near  the 
latter,  are  to  be  regarded.  The  plantations  alfo  fhould  be  calculated  at 
lead  as  much  for  places  of  retreat,  as  for  ornaments  of  the  view ; and  a 
continuation  of  (hade  be  preferved,  with  very  few  and  fhort  interruptions, 
through  all  parts  of  the  garden.  Communications  by  gravel  walks  are  of 
lefs  confequence;  they  do  not  fugged  that  idea  of  utility  which  attends 
them  in  winter  or  autumn  ; and  their  colour,  which  in  fpring  is  a lively 
contrad  to  the  verdure  through  which  it  winds,  is  in  the  intemperate 
blaze  of  a fumirer  day,  glaring  and  painful.  They  fhould,  therefore,  be 
concealed  as  much  as  poflible  ; and  the  other  confiderations  which  belong 
to  the  n oon-tide  hour,  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to  ; at  the  fame 
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time  that  the  delights  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  are  alfo  liberally 
provided  for.  But  exclulive  of  all  fuch  incidental  circumftances,  the 
fcenes  of  nature  in  general  appear  at  this  feafon  to  the  greateft  advantage; 
though  the  bloom  of  the  fpring  be  faded,  and  the  verdure  of  the  herbage 
may  be  fometimes  affedted  by  drought,  yet  the  richnefs  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  in  the  woods,  the  fenfations 
of  refrelhment  added  to  the  beauty  of  water,  the  ideas  of  enjoyment 
which  accompany  the  fight  of  every  grove,  of  every  building,  and  every 
delightful  fpot ; the  characters  of  rocks,  heightened  by  their  appendages, 
and  unallayed  by  any  difconfolate  reflections ; the  connexion  of  the 
ground  with  the  plantations  ; the  permanency  of  every  tint ; and  the 
certainty  of  every  effeCt ; all  concur  in  fummer  to  raife  the  feveral  com- 
petitions  to  their  higheft  ftate  of  perfection. 

But  maturity  is  always  immediately  fucceeded  by  decay  ; flowers  bloom 
and  fade ; fruits  ripen  and  rot ; the  grafs  fprings  and  withers ; and  the  fo- 
liage of  the  woods  fhoots,  thickens,  and  falls.  In  the. latter  months  of 
autumn , all  nature  is  on  the  decline;  it  is  a comfortlefs  feafon ; not  a 
bloflom  is  left  on  the  flirubs  or  the  trees  ; and  the  few  flowers  which  ftill 
remain  in  the  borders,  dripping  with  wet,  and  fickening  even  as  they 
blow,  feem  hardly  to  furvive  the  leaves  of  the  plant  which  are  fhriveling 
beneath  them ; but  the  change  of  the  leaf  precedes  the  fall;  and  thence 
refults  a variety  of  colours  fuperior  to  any  which  the  fpring  or  the  fum- 
mer can  boaft  of.  To  fhew  and  to  improve  that  variety  ftiould  be  princi- 
pally attended  to,  in  a place,  fuch  as  a fporting  feat,  which  is  frequented 
only  in  autumn.  It  appears  to  advantage,  whenever  the  furface  of  a wood 
can  be  commanded ; and  it  may  be  produced  to  a confiderable  degree  even 
in  a fhrubbery,  if  the  plants  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  rife  in  gradation  one  be- 
hind another.  By  obferving  the  tints  which  the  leaves  aflume  when  they 
change,  the  choice  may  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  their  variety  ; 
and  by  attending  to  the  times  when  they  fall,  a fucceflion  of  thefe  tranfi- 
tory  beauties  may  be  provided,  from  the  earlieft  to  the  lateft  in  the  feafon. 
Many  fhrubs  and  trees  are  at  this  time  alfo  covered  with  berries,  which 
furnifh  ftill  further  varieties  of  colour;  both  evergreens  and  deciduous 
plants  abound  with  them  ; and  the  verdure  of  the  former  is  befides  a wel- 
come fubftitute  to  that  which  is  daily  fading  away.  Open  buildings,  airy 
groves,  views  of  water,,  and  the  other  delights  of  fummer,  now  lofe  their 
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charms ; and  more  homely  eircumftances  of  comfort  and  convenience  are 
preferable  to  all  their  beauties* 

A place  which  is  the  refidence  of  a family  all  the  year  is  very  defective, 
if  fome  portion  of  it  be  not  fet  apart  for  the  enjoyment  of  a fine  day,  for 
air  and  exercife  in  winter:  to  fuch  a fpot  fhelter  is  abfolutely  effential ; 
and  evergreens  being  the  thickefl:  covert,  are  therefore  the  beft  ; their  ver- 
dure alfo  is  then  agreeable  to  they  eye  ; and  they  may  be  arranged  fo  as 
to  produce  beautiful  mixtures  of  greens,  with  more  certainty  than  deci- 
duous trees,  and  with  almoft  equal  variety  : they  may  be  collected  into  a 
wood*  and  through  that  wood  gravel  walks  may  be  led,  along  openings 
of  confiderable  breadth,  free  from  large  trees,  which  would  intercept  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  and  winding  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  avoid  any  draft  of 
wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow.  But  when  a retreat  at  all 
times  is  thus  fecured,  other  fpots  may  be  adapted  only  to  occafional  pur- 
pofes,  and  be  fheltered  towards  the  north  or  the  eaft  on  one  hand,  while 
they  are  open  to  the  fun  on  the  other:  the  few  hours  of  chearfulnefs,  and 
warmth  which  its  beams  afford  are  fo  valuable,  as  to  juftify  the  facrifice 
even  of  the  principles  of  beauty,  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  ^ and  there- 
fore no  objections  of  famenefs  or  formality,  can  prevail  againft  the  plea- 
fantnefs  of  a ltrait  walk,  under  a thick  hedge,  or  a fouth  wall  : the  eye 
may  however  be  diverted  from  the  fkreen,  by  a border  before  it,  where 
the  aconite  and  the  fnowdrop,  the  crocus  and  hepatica,  brought  forward 
by  the  warmth  of  the  fituation,  will  be  welcome  harbingers  of  fpring ; 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  walk,  little  tufts  of  lauruftines,  and  of 
variegated  evergreens,  may  be  planted.  The  fpot  thus  enlivened  by  a 
variety  of  colours,  and  even  a degree  of  bloom,  may  be  Bill  further  im- 
proved by  a green-houfe  ; the  entertainment  which  exotics  afford  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  that  part  of  the  year:  and  if  amongff  them  be  inter- 
fperfed  fome  of  our  earlieft  flowers,  they  will  there  blow  before  their 
time,  and  anticipate  the  gaiety  of  the  feafon  which  is  advancing.  The 
walk  may  alfo  lead  to  the  ftoves,  where  the  climate  and  the  plants  are  al- 
ways the  fame  : and  the  kitchen  garden  fhould  not  be  far  off;  for  that  is 
never  quite  deflitute  of  produce,  and  always  an  aClive  feene  ; the  appear- 
ance of  bufinefs  is  alone  engaging  ; and  the  occupations  there  are  an 
earned:  of  the  happier  feafons  to  which  they  are  preparative.  By  thefe 
expedients  even  the  winter  may  be  rendered  chearful  in  a place,  where 
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fhelter  is  provided  againft  all  but  the  bittereft  inclemencies  of  the  Iky, 
and  agreeable  objeds,  and  interefting  amufements  are  contrived  for  every 
hour  of  tolerable  weather. 

CONCLUSION. 

LXVII.  Whatever  contributes  to  render  the  fcenes  of  nature  de- 
lightful, is  amongft  the  fubjeds  of  gardening;  and  animate  as  well  as 
inanimate  objeds,  are  circumflances  of  beauty  or  charader.  Several  of 
thefe  have  been  occafionally  mentioned  ; others  will  readily  occur ; and 
nothing  is  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a gardener,  which  can  tend  to 
improve  his  compofitions,  whether  by  immediate  effeds,  or  by  fuggefting 
a train  of  plealing  ideas.  The  whole  range  of  nature  is  open  to  him> 
from  the  parterre  to  the  foreft  j and  whatever  is  agreeable  to  the  fenfes  or 
the  imagination,  he  may  appropriate  to  the  fpot  he  is  to  improve:  it  is  a 
part  of  his  bufinefs  to  colled  into  one  place,  the  delights  which  are  gene- 
rally difperfed  through  different  fpecies  of  country. 

But  in  this  application,  the  genius  of  the  place  muff  always  be  particu- 
larly confidered ; to  force  it  is  hazardous ; and  an  attempt  to  contradid  it 
is  always  unfuccefsful.  The  beauties  peculiar  to  one  charader,  cannot 
be  transferred  to  its  oppofite ; even  where  the  charaders  are  the  fame,  it 
is  difficult  to  copy  diredly  from  the  one  into  the  other;  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  produce  a refemblance  of  a fcene  which  is  juftly  admired,  the 
proper  advantages  of  the  place,  are  often  negleded  for  an  imitation  much 
inferior  to  the  original.  The  excellence  of  the  latter  probably  depends 
on  the  happy  application  of  the  circumflances  to  the  fubjed  ; and  the 
fubjeds  of  both  are  never  exadly  alike.  The  art  of  gardening  therefore 
is  not  to  be  ftudied  in  thofe  fpots  only  where  it  has  been  exercifed  ; though 
they  are  in  this  country  very  numerous,  and  very  various;  yet  all  together 
they  contain  but  a fmall  proportion  of  the  beauties  which  nature  exhibits  ; 
and  unlefs  the  gardener  has  ftored  his  mind  with  ideas,  from  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  country  at  large,  he  will  feel  the  want  of  that  number, 
which  is  neceffary  for  choice;  he  will  have  none  ready  to  apply  to  the  fub- 
jed immediately  before  him  ; and  will  be  reduced  to  copy  an  imitation. 
But  improved  places  are  of  fingular  ufe  to  dired  the  judgment  in  the 
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choice,  and  the  combinations  of  the  beauties  of  nature : an  extenfive 
knowledge  of  them  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  country  where  they  cafually 
occur;  difcernment  of  their  excellencies,  and  a tafte  for  the  difpofition  of 
them,  is  to  be  formed  in  places  where  they  have  been  fele&ed,  and  ar- 
ranged with  defign. 
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ESSAY 

ON 

THE  DIFFERENT  NATURAL  SITUATIONS 

OF 

GARDE  N S.. 


Every  work  of  ;art  propofes  for  its  end  either  utility,  or  along  with 
utility,  the  railing  certain  plealing  fentiments  in  the  human  mind.  Works, 
which  propoie  the  laft  end  for  their  aim,  have  mofl  dignity  in  them ; and 
therefore  the  arts,  by  which  they  are  produced,  have  a higher  appellation. 
When  we  fpeak  of  an  art,  in  which  mere  utility  is  intended,  we  term  it  a 
mechanical  art ; when  we  fpeak  of  an  art,  which  joins  utility  to  pleafure, 
we  call  it  one  of  the  line  arts. 

The  art  of  laying  out  gardens  has,  within  a little  more  than  a hundred 
years  in  Europe,  and  within  a much  lefs  time  in  Great  Britain,  ftarted 
up  from  being  one  of  the  former,  to  be  one  of  the  latter  fpecies  of  thefe 
arts.  In  all  ages  men  have  known  the  ufe  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  herbs 
for  the  pleafure  of  the  fenfes  : it  is  almoft  only  in  our  age,  that  they  have 
introduced  into  gardens  one  half  of  the  plealing  objects  of  art  and  nature 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  imagination. 

As  one  of  the  ends  of  all  the  line  arts  confifls  in  railing  certain  pleaflng 
fentiments  in  the  human  mind  ; fo  it  feems  to  be  an  eflential  requilite  of 
thefe  fentiments,  that  they  fhould  not  only  have  each  of  them  fomething 
precife  and  chara&eriftical  5 but  that  they  Ihould  have  likewife  lome  com- 
mon alliance  among  themfelves.  The  firft  bar  of  a piece  of  mulic,  the 
firfl  row  of  pillars  in  a houfe,  or  the  firft  movement  of  a dance,  all  deter- 
mine the  particular  cadence,  elevation  or  meafure  of  the  diflferents  whole 
of  which  each  makes  a part. 
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In  this  refped  the  art  of  laying  out  gardens  has  not  as  yet  arrived  at 
the  fame  degree  of  tafte,  to  which  fome  of  the  other  arts  have.  Many 
gardens  contain  a difpofition  of  grounds  and  an  aflemblage  of  objects, 
which  create  many  pleafing  fentiments  in  the  mind  ; but  it  has  fcarce  been 
the  aim  of  any  gardener  to  raife  a train  of  precife  charaderiftical  fenti- 
ments  upon  the  view  of  different  difpofitions  of  grounds. 

There  feem  in  nature  to  be  four  different  difpofitions  of  grounds  dif- 
tind  from  each  other ; and  which  create  diftind  and  feparate  fentiments. 

1.  The  firft  fituation  is  that  of  a high-land  country?  confifting  of 
great  and  deep  mountains,  rocks,  lakes,  impetuous  rivers,  &c.  Such  a 
place  is  Inverary. 

The  fentiment,  which  a fituation  like  this  creates  in  the  breaft  of  a be- 
holder, is  obvioufly,  and  every  one  feels  it,  that  of  grandeur. 

2.  The  next  is  what  one  may  call  a romantic  difpofition  of  grounds, 
confifting  of  funk  vallies,  woods  hanging  over  them,  fmooth  rivers,  the 
banks  fteep  but  acceffible,  and  the  rocks  appearing  high,  not  fo  much 
from  their  own  height,  as  from  the  trees  which  crown,  and  the  wild  birds 
which  are  continually  hovering  over  them.  Such  a fituation  is  generally 
deftitute  of  profped:  but  then  in  return,  both  the  whole  and  the  parts  of 
it  being  precifely  marked,  give  the  fame  room  to  the  imagination  of  the 
gardener,  that  they  give  to  the  landfkip  painter.  Places  like  this  we  have 
on  the  banks  of  many  of  our  frnall  rivers  in  the  low  countries  of  Scotland. 

The  fentiment,  which  fuch  a fituation  feems  to  flatter,  is  that  of  com- 
pofure  of  mind,  and  perhaps  even  of  melancholy. 

3.  A third  difpofition  is  that  of  grounds,  running  by  gentle  falls  and 
rifings  eafily  into  each  other.  In  fituations  of  this  kind  are  placed  many 
of  the  Englifh  modern  gardens ; and  particularly,  thofe  which  Kent  de- 

'»  lighted  in  laying  out.  Such  a lituation,  as  it  is  generally  attended  with 

great  verdure,  cultivation  and  populoufnefs,  naturally  creates  in  the  mind 
that  fentiment  of  chearfulnefs,  which  fociety  and  addon  are  apt  to  create. 

4.  The  laft  fituation  is  that  of  a dead  flat.  A fituation  of  this  laft  kind 
may,  from  its  verdure,  or  from  its  extent,  or  from  its  contraft  with  other 
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grounds  that  furround  it,  create  fome  particular  fentiment ; but  merely 
confidered  in  itfelf,  it  appears  to  create  little  or  none. 

Nature  not  only  creates  thefe  different  fentiments  upon  the  view  of  thefe 
different  fituations,  but  alfo  creates  a love  and  attachment  for  one  or  other 
of  them,  according  to  the  different  tempers  of  men.  A man  who  is  fond 
of  great  projects,  or  great  exploits,  or  who  has  an  high  regard  for  the 
fplendor  of  his  anceftors,  will  love  the  firft  fituation.  The  ancient  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of  Wales  and  Scotland  are  obferved  to  be  fond,  beyond 
the  reft  of  mankind,  of  their  feats.  A man  in  misfortunes  will  naturally 
retire  to  the  fecond  fituation  : and  for  this  reafon  many  of  the  convents 
abroad  are  obferved  to  be  built  in  fuch  places.  A chearful,  gay  temper, 
will  naturally  love  the  third.  And  a perfon  of  no  tafte  or  feeling  will  as 
readily  be  pleafed  with  the  famenefs,  and  (if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion)  the 
unintereftednefs  of  the  laft  fituation.  The  phlegm  of  a citizen  is  as 
much  feen  in  cutting  down  the  pleating  inequalities  of  ground,  and  throw- 
ing his  whole  garden  into  the  dead  fiat  of  a blowing-green  ; as  the  love  of 
art,  and  fhow,  and  cxpence  of  Louis  the  XIV.  is  to  be  Teen  in  the  un- 
natural wonders  of  Verfailles. 

Now  as  nature  has  created  thefe  fentiments  upon  the  view  of  thefe  fitu- 
ations ; and  farther,  has  created  a love  in  different  tempers  for  one  or 
other  of  them ; it  fhould  appear  to  be  the  perfe&ion  of  art,  to  fecond 
thefe  her  operations.  For  thefe  reafons  the  natural  objects  muft  be 
heightened  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  mark  more  diftindtly  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  fituation,  where  it  has  one  ; and  next,  the  artificial  objects 
muft  be  fuch,  as  create  fentiments  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  created 
by  it. 

This  laft  rule  admits  only  of  this  one  exception  ; that  when  the  fenti- 
ment, created  by  the  natural  fituation,  is  not  agreeable  in  itfelf,  the  aim 
of  the  objefts,  brought  into  it,  ought  to  be  to  foften  and  temper  the  fen- 
timent. 

The  objects,  either  artificial  or  natural,  which  enter  into  the  compofi- 
tion  of  a garden,  are  chiefly  four;  buildings,  grounds,  water,  and  planting. 

Let  us  us  now  obferve  of  w'hat  ufe  thefe  inftruments  may  be  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  four  capital  fituations  in  nature. 
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FIRST  SITUATION. 

The  flendernefs  of  an  Ionic  or  Corinthian  pillar,  placed  at  the  fide  of 
a vaft  mountain,  would  create  a ridiculous  comparifon  ; and  therefore  in 
a high-land  fituation  the  principal  houfe  fhould  be  in  the  form  of  a caftle. 
The  elegance  and  finenefs  of  execution,  belonging  to  the  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, would  be  here  totally  mifplaced.  If  in  that  caftle,  added  to  the 
greatnefs  and  folid  appearance  of  the  main  building,  there  fhould  fhoot 
up  in  the  middle  a Gothic  tower,  pierced,  and  of  hardy  execution  ; a 
fentiment,  fimilar  to  the  fentiment  of  terror,  added  to  that  of  grandeur, 
would  ftill  more  correfpond  to,the  natural  genius  of  the  place.  The  other 
buildings  through  the  garden  fhould  correlpond  to  this  one ; they  fhould 
have  that  greatnefs  and  hardinefs  in  them,  which  the  Gothic  architecture, 
above  all  others,  gives.  If  a bridge, is  to  be  built,  it  fhould  confift  of  one 
vaft,  bold  arch,  inftead  of  two  or  three  elegant  fmall  ones;  and  if  it  has 
one  or  two  ornaments,  at  fhould  have  no  more.  The  other  buildings 
through  the  garden  fhould  in  general  be  rather  of  the  fquare,  than  of  the 
round  form : this  laft  form  having  in  it  too  much  of  elegance  and  light— 
nefs.  But  as  the  famenefs  of. continual  fquares  would  tire,  buildings  con- 
lifting  of  many  fides  have  not  the  elegance  of  .round,  and  yet,  along  with 
the  folidity  of  the  fquare  form,  have  a kind  of  magic  appearance,  that 
perhaps  is  more  correfponding  to  . the  mature  of  the  fentiment  to  be  raifed, 
than  this  laft  form  itfelf. 

Of  the  efFecSt  of  thefe  many-fided  fquares,  there  is  a fine  inftance  in 
Mr.  Aiflaby’s  Gothic  Ocftagon,  when  furveyed  from  the  low  part  of  the 
garden  at  Studley.  Though  the  Gothic  architecture  fhould  in  fuch  a 
place  be  in  general  preferred  to  the  Grecian,  yet  in  particular  fpots  it 
may  be  improper:  in  that  cafe  the  Doric,  or  even  the  more  ruftic  Tuf- 
can  order,  would  be  proper  to  fupply  its  place.  The  difpofition  of  plant- 
ing and  water  fhould  correfpond  to  the  fame  greatnefs  of  matter  and 
manner  in  the  buildings.  If  a piece  of  water  is  to  be  made,  it  fhould  be 
a lake,  not  a pond  : it  fhould  be  thrown  into  one  great  fheet,  like  the  lake 
at  Blenheim,  in  an  agreeable  and  natural  fhape,  but  without  fymmetry  ; 
inftead  of  being  fplit  into  a dozen  bafins,  and  thofe  of  whimfical  forms, 
like  Mr.  Aiflaby’s  at  Studley.  The  rapidity  and  noife  of  the  rivers  fhould 
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be  iiicreafed  by  artificial  bulwarks  and  impediments,  as  is  done  at  Inve- 
rary : and  the  falls  of  water  fliould,  either  by  the  interpofition  of  rocks, 
or  the  bringing  of  new  ftreams  over  them,  be  made  to  look  more  like 
cataracts  than  cafcades.  If  a plantation  is  to  be  made,  it  fhould  cover  the 
whole  fide  and  top  of  a mountain  j it  fliould  confift  of  the  great  foreft 
trees.  Such  of  the  exotic  evergreens,  as  will  grow  there,  will  particu- 
larly add  to  the  uncouth  appearance  of  the  place  : and  they  fliould  all  be 
planted  irregularly.  As  there  fliould  be  a greatnefs  in  the  quantity  of  the 
plantation,  fo  there  fliould  be  a greatnefs  in  the  view  of  particular  trees : 
and  therefore  wherever  there  is  a tree  remarkably  large,  all  the  other  trees 
fhould  be  cleared  out  round  it,  and  fome  art  ufed  to  draw  the  eye  towards 
it ; that  the  fpe&ator  may  be  amazed,  not  only  with  the  greatnefs  of  the 
whole  diflribution  of  obje&s,  but  with  the  grandeur  of  the  particular  ob- 
jects themfelves.  Though  every  one  will  allow,  that  ftrait  lines,  whether 
of  trees  or  water,  are  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  this  fituation,  yet  there 
is  fo  much  fiate  in  the  approach  to  a great  houfe  by  a great  avenue,  that 
we  almoft  imagine  a great  avenue  to  be  a necelfary  appanage  to  a Gothic 
houfe;  the  conflant  cuflom  of  feeing  them  together  too,  makes  us  more 
eafily  yield  to  that  notion.  Perhaps  other  contrivances  in  planting  might 
be  fallen  upon  to  preferve  the  ftate  of  approach ; and  yet  to  avoid  the  ftiff- 
nefs  and  fymmetry  of  a regular  avenue.  There  is  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
in  the  walk  to  the  Gothic  tower  at  Clermont ; but  it  is  aukwardly  exe- 
cuted. It  confifis  of  an  avenue  between  two  thickets;  the  outlines  of 
which  towards  the  avenue  run  in  a ferpentine  line;  and  the  trees  of  the 
line  which  flioot  farthefl  into  the  walk  make  the  avenue.  But  as  the  trees 
are  thick  planted,  as  the  curves  are  of  one  meafure,  and  as  the  outer  trees 
are  at  too  regular  difiances,  it  has  the  effect  of  a double  fymmetry  ; one, 
of  the  regular  ferpentine  lines,  and  another,  of  the  regular  ftraight  line; 
by  this  means  it  has  all  theftifihefs  of  an  ordinary  avenue,  and  none  of  its 
majefiy.  But  whatever  may  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  flraight  line  in  an 
avenue  to  fuch  a houfe ; nothing  furely  can  be  faid  in  defence  of  the 
ftraight  line  of  any  length  in  the  condudf  of  water  in  fuch  a fituation. 
The  water  there,  inftead  of  going  in  a long  ftraight  line,  or  in  the  fmall 
ferpentine,  fhould  go  on  in  irregular  fweeps  ; fometimes  rufhing  for  fome 
little  fpace  with  fury  in  the  ftraight  line,  and  at  other  times  refting  itfelf, 
as  it  were,  in  the  calmer  curve. 
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The  chief  natural  defect  of  a high-land  fituation  is,  that  being  generally 
ill  inhabited,  it  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  dead  life  : that  appear- 
ance, added  to  the  vaftnefs  of  the  objects,  creates  a kind  of  defpair  in  the 
mind,  'which  confiders  itfelf  as  nothing  amidll  that  ftupendous  and  foli- 
tary  fcene  it  beholds.  In  a chearful  fituation  it  does  not  feem  fo  necef- 
fary  to  call  the  mind  to  objects  of  life  ; the  gay  appearance  of  the  ground 
there,  creates  that  entwining  fentiment,  which  in  an  high-land  fituation. 
mult  be  borrowed  from  the  introduction  of  the  objects  of  life.  We  think 
with  a kind  of  pleafure  on  living  in  Juan  de  Fernandes  or  Tinian,  though 
there  was  not  a living  foul  in  thefe  iflands  : but  we  think  with  horror  of 
living  all  alone  in  the  pafs  of  Killekranky,  or  the  braes  of  Lochaber.  For 
this  reafon,  all  the  improvements  made  upon  natural  objects,  and  all  other, 
objects  of  art  brought  into  fuch  a garden,  ought  to  have  a relation  topand* 
call  the  mind  to  the  remembrance  of  living  objects. 

In  this  light  the  view  of  the  caftle  on  the  top  of  Dunequech,  at  Inve- 
rary, has  a much  finer  effect  than  that  of  a ruin  in  fuch  a place  could  have 
had.  And  the  thought  of  the  building  over  the  fpring  in  the  way.  to 
Effen  Hoffen,  which  has  a relation  to  ufe  and  life,  has  a much  better  ef- 
fect, than  even  a temple  in  fuch  a place  to  any  imaginary  deity  couldi 
have. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  in  fuch  a fituation,  whatever  buildings  are  erected, 
fliould  be  in  confpicuous  places,  to  create  a notion  of  life  and  populouf- 
nefs : and  to  make  them  Hill  the  more  obfervable,  they  fhould  be  of  a 
very  white  colour,  and  fupported  by  a body  of  green  behind  to  give  them 
the  more  relief. 

Though  the  little  ffnifhings  of  art  on  the  face  of  the  ground  would  in 
fuch  a fituation  be  lot,  yet  the  great  efforts  of  art  would  pleafe ; be- 
caufe  that  very  art  is  a fign  of  cultivation  and  populoufnefs.  For  which 
reafon,  though  it  would  be  loft  labour  to  ffnooth  much  or  to  raife  gentle 
unevenneffes  on  this  ground,  yet  it  would  be  proper  to  give  it  the  higheft 
degree  of  verdure  it  is  capable  of;  and  wherever  the  ground  naturally 
forms  itfelf  into  a concave  or  convex  form,,  that  concave  or  convex  fhould 
be  increafed  or  marked  by  all  the  afilftance  of  art.  There  is  fcarce  a no- 
bler appearance  whatever,  than  that  of  a natural  amphitheatre,  whether 
of  grafs  or  wood.  Box-hill  in  Surry  for  the  convex  form,  the  banks  of 
the  lake  at  Blenheim  for  the  dreft  concave;  and  a great  fweep  of  wood  in 
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tlic  way  to  Ellen  Ho  {fen  for  the  uncultivated  concave,  are  tne  nobleft  ex- 
amples I have  any  where  feen. 

From  the  fame  defire  of  {hewing  the  great  efforts  of  art,  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  fhould  be  covered  with  planting.  There  is  nothing  more 
defolate  and  dreary  than  the  top  of  one  of  our  mountains  * : covering  it 
with  a plantation  will  take  off  from  that  appearance.  In  our  climate, 
trees  feldom  grow  naturally  on  the  tops  of  mountains ; and  therefore 
when  we  fee  them,  we  readily  guefs  they  are  the  produce  of  art.  To  point 
out  this  more  ftrongly,  if  the  top  of  a mountain  run  into  a ridge,  we 
might  plant  it  in  clumps  detached  obvioufly  by  art  from  each  other  ; or  if 
it  run  to  a point,  we  might  make  the  plantation  in  the  form  of  a regular 
circle. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  that  obje&s  relating  to  life  fhould  be  introduced 
into  this  fituation,  and  that  the  appearance  of  the  great  efforts  of  art 
fhould  not  be  totally  concealed,  particular  care  fhould  be  taken  to  mark 
and  throw  open  all  the  natural  cafcades.  Thefe,  though  they  have  not  a 
relation  to  human  life,  yet  by  their  motion  and  found  roufe  and  animate 
the  attention  from  that  ftupor,  which  the  view  of  great  and  dreary  ob- 
jeds  create.  Thefe  are  a fine  gradation  of  inanimate  obje&s  up  almoft 
into  objeds  of  life : a barren  hill  has  a very  dead  appearance;  covered 
with  waving  woods  it  has  a more  animated  {how  : but  if  a cafcade  is  feen 
tumbling  down  that  hill  through  thefe  woods,  it  becomes  Hill  more  en- 
livened. 

I have  been  told,  that  in  the  drearieft  fituations  in  Switzerland,  fome 
of  the  gentlemen  have  by  the  management  of  the  water,  given  a vivacity 
to  the  face  of  their  country,  which  our  gayefl  gardens  have  not.  Any  one 
will  be  ready  to  believe  this,  who  has  gone  through  the  walk  of  Elfen 
Holfen.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  walk  there  have  been  great  Hones  thrown 
of  defign  into  the  brook  j in  the  upper  part  there  have  been  none.  The 
confequence  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  under  part  is  infinitely  more  ani- 
mated and  agreeable  than  the  upper  part. 

The  two  beft  landfkip  painters  in  the  world,  Nicholas  Pouffin  and  Sal- 
vator Rofa,  both  delighted  in  painting  the  great  feenes  of  nature  : but 
they  took  different  routs.  Salvator  Rofa  chofe  terrible  and  noble  natural 
fituations : but  his  trees  were  fcathed  with  thunder  or  blown  over  with 
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ftorrns : his  grafs  was  arid,  his  ft  reams  not  rufhing  down  hills,  but  flag- 
nant  in  pools  : no  view  of  houfes,  and  fcarce  any  of  life  was  to  be  feem 
A raven  perched  on  the  trunk  of  a tree,  a magician  reading  under  the 
fhade  of  a mountain,  the  murder  of  a traveller  amidft  rocks  by  robbers, 
were  the  only  ftgns  of  life  in  his  landfcapes.  Pouftin,  on  the  other  hand, 
added  all  the  beauties  of  verdure,  all  the  vivacity  of  water  to  his  great 
fituations : and  interfperfed  amongft  them  not  only  living  objects,  but  on 
the  bottoms  and  Tides  of  the  hills,  views  of  temples  and  palaces  of  a 
Babylonifh  archite&ure  ; w hich  by  their  uncouth  appearance  correfpond 
to  the  fentiment  he  meaned  to  create.  In  the  fituation  of  the  one  we  can 
fuppofe  a philofopher  or  a hero  to  have  lived  ; the  fituation  of  the  other 
we  cannot  fuppofe  any  thing  but  a demon  to  have  inhabited.  Perhaps  the 
landfkips  of  Pouftin  are  the  belt  inftrucftor,  which  a gardener  of  genius 
and  tafte  can  follow  for  this  firft  branch  of  the  natural  divifion  of. 
grounds. 

SECOND  SITUATION. 

The  next  fituation  is,  what  I may  be  allowed  to  call  a romantic  one. 
The  fentiment  to  be  created  by  it  is  that  of  compofure  of  mind,  or  per- 
haps even  of  melancholy. 

The  view  of  a high-land  country,  if  defart,  creates  a difagreeable  hor- 
ror ; the  view  of  a romantic  fituation,  if  retired,  creates  an  agreeable  one. 
The  caufe  of  the  difference  is  this ; in  a very  great  fituation  the  country 
is  fo  vaft,  as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  a fingle  perfon.  He  is  fenfible  of 
the  comparifon,  and  when  alone  falls  into  a kind  of  defpair  : whereas  in 
a romantic,  retired  fituation,  the  parts  not  being  fo  great,  there  is  no  dis- 
proportion betwixt  it  and  the  fingle  inhabitant.  He  is  apt  to  confider  it 
as  no  more  than  fubfervient  to  him  ; and  that  thought,  with  the  natural- 
melancholy  which  fuch  a fituation  creates  in  him,  makes  him  defire  to  fee 
no  other  perfon  in  it. 

For  that  reafon,  in  the  firft  high-land  difpofition  of  grounds,  it  was 
neceflary  to  call  the  mind  to  life  and  motion ; but  in  this  romantic  fitu- 
ation, on  the  contrary,  it  is  proper  to  compofe  the  mind,  to  remove  it  in 
a good  meafure  from  both.  For  this  reafon,  the  views  of  ruins  are  much 
more  proper  for  this  fituation,  than  thofe  of  houfes  intended  for  ufe.  At 
the  fame  time,  as  it  is  neceflary  to  have  buildings  of  the  latter  kind,  they 
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ought  to  be  of  the  Gothic  architecture.  With  regard  to  the  archite&ure 
of  ruins,  they  are  full  as  proper  to  be  of  the  Grecian  form  : for  as  nothing 
i5  more  chearful  than  the  elegance  of  a Grecian  building,  when  entire,  fo 
fcarce  any  thing  ttrikes  with  a more  pleafing  melancholy,  than  fuch  a 
building  in  ruins:  its  once  gay  condition  making  its  prefent  ftate  more 
mournful.  The  buildings,  which  are  not  intended  for  ufe,  fhould  be  fuch 
as  are  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  either  of  religion,  or  of  grief;  as  a 
cloy  Her,  a chapel,  a fpire,  a hermitage,  or  a pyramid  ; a monument,  an 
©belifk,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  all  thefe  buildings,  it  ought 
to  be  far  from  the  dazzling  white  of  the  buildings  in  the  former  fituation. 
Stone  of  a dark  colour,  or  brick  would  perhaps  be  more  proper  : but  as 
thefe,  particularly  the  latt,  are  difagreeable,  the  dazzling  of  the  (lone 
might  be  concealed  by  the  mounting  of  ivy  or  mofs  along  the  walls. 

Correfponding  to  the  fame  tafle  as  in  the  buildings,  the  plantations 
fhould  confift  of  evergreen  groves  ;.  and  the  trees  be  fet  very  near  to  each 
other.  Our  ancettors,  the  Druids,  inhabited  thick  groves.  One  of  the 
fineft  paffages  in  Lucan,  is  the  religious  horror  which  feized  Caefar’s  army 
in  cutting  down  a facred  grove;  and  all  the  magical  defections  of  Tafib 
pafs  in  fuch  places.  The  clofenefs  of  the  trees  to  each  other  will  produce 
a melancholy  whittling  of  the  wind,  which  the  more  open  method  of  plant- 
ing does  not.  Thofe  trees  fhould  be  planted  in  the  quincunx  order;  and 
fometimes  produce  long  ftraight  walks,  with  broad  and  hign  arches  at  the 
top,  like  the  inttde  of  a Gothic  cathedral.  The  quincunx  order  in  plant- 
ing! from  the  famenefs  never  roufes  the  attention,  except  on  the  firft 
ttght ; and  a long  arched  walk,  from  its  dimnefs,  and  length,  and  height, 
compofes  the  mind  at  once  to  meditation  ; at  the  fame  time  that  the  firm- 
plicity  of  its  figure  prevents  the  mind  from  being  ever  ditturbed  in  them. 

To  thefe  folemn  walks  the  river  ttiould  be  made  to  contribute  a folemn 
filence.  For  this  reafon  it  fhould  be  protected  from  the  winds.  All  ob- 
ttrudtions  fhould  be  removed  from  the  courfe  of  its  current ; and  it  fhould 
be  deepened,  and  made  to  run  more  fmooth  than  it  naturally  is  inclined 
to  do.  It  fhould  be  made  to  lofe  itfelf  at  the  end  in  a thick  wood.  The 
fancy  naturally  pierces  into  thefe  recettes,  and  follows  the  river  with  awe 
in  its  unknown  courfe.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  filent  river  fhould  be 
fhaded  with  trees  hanging  over  it.  All  the  world  is  fenfible  of  the  beauty^ 
of  the  weeping  willow  hanging  over  a fmooth  ttream,  fo  that  the  banks  of 

it  cannot  be  feen.  There  was  a fine  inttance  of  the  beauty  of  this  on  the 
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banks  of  Mr.  Pelham’s  Terpentine  river  at  Efherj  but  as  mo  ft  of  that 
place  was  intended  for  chearfulnefs,  thefe  willows  are  now  cut  down,  and 
the  banks  fmoothed  into  a more  chearfui  green. 

I am  fenfiole  that  the  ftiaight  line,  efpecially  in  water,  is  almoft  always 
difagreeable  ; yet  if  that  line  be  at  all  pardonable,  perhaps  it  is  pardon-* 
able  here.  The  Terpentine  line  contains  To  great  variety,  as  to  difturb  the 
mind  continually  in  its  meditations  ; whereas  a melancholy  mind  is  flat- 
tered in  its  indolence  by  fauntering  along  the  Tides  of  a canal,  that  is  al- 
ways the  fame.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  fmall  ftreams  fhould  be  made  to 
run  purling  over  pebbles : and  the  cafcades  fhould  be  made  to  fall  in  one 
regular  fheet  ; inftead  of  being  broken  by  obftruxftions.  It  is  generally 
thought,  that  cafcades  create  an  enlivening  fentiment.;  and  no  doubt  they 
do,  when  they  are  left  to  their  own  natural  irregularity,  or  when  that  ir- 
regularity is  increafed  : but  when  they  are  brought  over  in  regular  fheets* 
the  continued  famenefs  of  the  noife,  and  motion,  and  look,  compofes  the 
mind  too  to  an  even  continued  tenour  of  thought.  We  love  to  read  or 
fleep  by  the  fide  of  a purling  brook  or  a fmooth  cafcade ; but  we  are 
roufed,  as  at  the  found  of  a trumpet,  by  the  fight  of  a rough  cataraCfc. 

It  is  diflicult  to  give  directions  for  the  management  of  the  ground  in 
fuch  a fituation.  Smoothing  into  a flat  is  always  againft  tafte;  and  yet 
perhaps  here  it  would  flatter  the  indolence  of  the  mind.  Nature  at  leaf* 
feems  to  favour  this,  by  generally  throwing  the  bottoms  of  fuch  fituations 
into  a flat : and  furely  throwing  the  ground  into  pleafing  irregularities 
would  amufe  too  much.  The  wide  bottoms,  which  fhould  be  expofed  in 
a high-land  fituation,  fhould  here  be  concealed  : nor  fhould  the  open 
lawns  of  a chearfui  fituation  be  admitted.  The  beft  difjpofition  is  to  throw 
the  ground  into  fmooth  walks,  following  the  courfe  of  the  waters  and 
hills.  A folitary  walk  in  a deep  valley,  by  the  fide  of  a fmooth  water, 
and  covered  by  the  fhades  of  the  neighbouring  hills  and  woods,  is  the 
very  region  of  melancholy. 

On  the  banks  of  the  high  parts  of  the  Maize  in  France,  I have  feen 
convents,  around  which,  not  furely  from  the  rules  of  art  or  tafte,  but 
merely  from  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind,  almoft  every  rule  here 
mentioned  has  been  followed. 
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THIRD  SITUATION. 

The  third  fituation  is  that  of  a champain,  rich  country,  and  full  of 
gentle  inequalities. 

Such  a country  is  perhaps  the  moft  agreeable:  it  is  generally  the  beft 
cultivated.  The  fentiment  it  creates,  is  chearfulnefs  ; and  therefore  in  a; 
garden  in  this  country  the  difpofition  and  aflemblage  Ihould  be  fuch,  as 
may  ftill  farther  carry  on  the  fentiment.  Perhaps,  inftead  of  all  other 
rules  for  fuch  a fituation,  it  would  be  enough  to  fay,  that  Kent,  who  be- 
yond all  others  loved  and  made  ufe  of  it,  fhould  be  ftudied  and  followed. 

The  great  defigner  made  the  grounds  to  rife  and  fall  more  gently  into- 
one  another,,  than  even  in  fuch  a fituation  they  are  naturally  inclined  to 
do : for  this  purpofe  he  deepened  the  finkings,  and  raifed  the  fWellings 
©f  the  natural  inequalities : thefe  he  made  to  confift  of  winding  furfaces, 
continually  varying  in  their  figures,  lengths,  and  heights  The  chief 
beauty  of  this  fituation  lies  in  its  numerous  inequalities : and  therefore  to 
mark  thofe  the  better,  on  the  tops  of  the  fmall  unevennefles  he  planted 
fingle  trees*  and  on  the  fummits  of  the  rifing  grounds  clumps  of  them: 
but  in  the  Hopes  of  the  one,  or  on  the  fides  of  the  other,  neither  fingle 
trees  nor  clumps  were  to  be  feen.  The  finking  of  the  firft,  and  the  fides 
of  thefe  lafi,  on  the  contrary,  he  fmoothed  into  the  fined  fhaven  turf.  All 
the  rich  profpecfts  of  the  country  he  threw  open,  fo  as  to  make  them  in  a 
manner  a part  of  the  garden.  If  a walk  was  to  be  led  along  a fummit, 
he  made  it  run  in  the  form  of  an  open  terrace,  to  command  all  the  prof- 
peds  around  ; if  to  the  top  of  a hill,  he  led  the  walk  mounting  round 
the  whole  of  it,  fo  as  to  make  the  profpedl  vary  at  almoft  every  ftep.  If 
it  was  to  be  led  along  a river,  he  ordered  it  to  run  in  a carelefs  line  be- 
twixt the  banks  of  the  river  on  the  one  hand,  and  a line  of  trees,  flowers, 
and  flowering  fhrubs,  equally  carelefs,  on  the  other.  To  make  the  careleff- 
nefs  of  both  appear  ftronger  too,  the  walk  fometimes  quitted  the  river 
altogether,  and  loft  itfelf  in  a thicket ; and  the  line  of  planting,  on  its 
part  again,  fometimes  ran  betwixt  the  w'alk  and  the  river  ; and  at  other 
times  made  a ftop,  and  left  a vacuity  altogether.  But  this  walk,  carelefs 
and  undefigned  as  it  feemed,  continually  led  to  fome  building,  or  place 
of  repofe,  or  lake  with  an  ifland  in  it,  joined  to  the  land  by  a Chinefe 
bridge. . 
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The  river,  if  of  a fize  to  be  under  command,  he  led  along  in  the  fame 
cafy  manner,  in  the  Terpentine  form : .fometimes  lofing  itfelf  behind  a 
thicket,  and  fometimes  in  the  appearances  of  a lake  • but  for  the  moll 
part  keeping  its  own  pleating  meander.  Where  there  was  a confiderable 
fvveep,  he  planted  a tree  of  a fine  form  at  the  point  of  ground  running 
into  the  water,  in  order  to  mark  that  point  more  ftrongly.  The  banks 
of  xhe  river  he  fometimes  adorned  with  a fmall  temple,  fometimes  with  a 
grotto,;  and  at  other  times  with  a neat  but  elegant  cottage  : in  the  deftgns 
of  which  laft  building,  he  was  lucky  beyond  all  others. 

The  mo  ft  beautiful  way  for  a river,  fuch  as  this,  to  lofe  itfelf,  would  be 
under  a Palladian  bridge,  fupported  behind  by  a grove  of  evergreens, 
planted  of  different  heights  above  each  other.  The  beft  ferpentine  river 
for  its  fize,  I have  feen,  is  that  of  Lord  Burlington  ; and  the  beft  deco- 
rations of  fuch  a river  are  thofe  of  the  Elyfian  fields  of  Lord  Cobham, 

The  planting  in  fuch  a place  fhould  confift  of  trees  of  the  molt  beauti- 
ful forms  and  colours,  both  of  the  home  and  exotic  kinds.  They  fhould 
be  planted  in  the  loofe  and  open  manner,  fo  that  both  the  beauty  of  each 
particular  tree,  and  the  beauty  of  the  ground  they  cover,  may  be  feen  : 
or  if  the  particular  roughnefs  of  a hill  forces  the  gardener  to  plant  them 
in  thickets,  he  fhould,  if  poflible,  make  the  colours  run  into,  and  lofe 
themfelves  in  each  other,  like  the  dies  of  a rainbow.  As  this  is  the  fix- 
ation in  which  the  beauty  of  fingie  trees  may  be  beft  feen,  fo  it  is  here 
chiefly  that  the  connoiffeur  in  the  fcience  of  trees  fhould  exert  his  know- 
ledge and  tafte. 

The  buildings  fhould  confift  moftly  of  the  Chinefe  and  Grecian  archi- 
tecture ; and  in  the  latter  the  fimplicity  and  elegance  of  the  Ionic  order 
fhould  be  preferred  to  the  others.  A Chinefe  building  on  the  fummit  of 
a hill,  not  only  agrees  to  the  airy  fixation  of  the  place,  but  carries  our 
thoughts  to  the  fultry  climates  of  China  : a Grecian  temple  on  the  fide 
of  a hill,  or  on  the  banks  of  a river,  tranfports  our  fancy  to  the  temperate 
and  delightful  valleys  and  mounts  of  old  Greece. 

FOURTH  SITUATIO  N. 

The  laft  fixation  is  that  of  a dead  fiat.  And  as  fuch  a fixation  of 
itfelf  raifes  little  or  no  fentiment,  fo  the  whole  fancy  of  the  gardener 
fhould  be  employed  in  carrying  the  thought,  by  the  parade  of  art,  from 
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attending  to  this  defed  of  nature.  The  perfection  of  the  other  gardens 
lay  in  following  nature:  there  is  often  a neceflity  in  this  one  of  going  di- 
rectly againlt  her.  And  as  art  in  the  others  was,  for  the  moft  part,  to  be 
concealed  ; fo  here  on  the  contrary  it  is  fometimes  with  affectation  to  be 
expo  fed. 

The  Englifh  in  fuch  a fituation  attempt  to  humour  nature]  the  French 
in  fuch  a fituation  attempt  to  hide  her.  The  firft,  from  their  too  great 
love  for  her,  expofe  even  her  weaknefs  j the  laft,  from  their  contempt  of 
her,  conceal  even  her  beauties.  If  thefe  taftes  were  to  make  conceflions 


to  each  other,  perhaps  the  point  of  perfection  might  be  betwixt  the  two. 

In  a fmall  fiat,  the  ferpentine  river,  the  open  planting,  the  lake  and 
ifland,  the  moulding  the  flat  into  the  gentle  unevenefles  of  Kent,  have  a 
rural  and  c.hearful  afpeCl ; of  this  laft  particularly,  there  is  a fine  inftance 
in  Kent’s  plantation  at  the  back  of  the  houfc  at  Ohifwick.  compared  with 
the  phlegmatic  plantation  of  Bridgeman  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  garden. 

But  thefe  contrivances,  though  proper  for  a fmall  plain,  are  too  few 
and  Ample  for  a great  one.  There  repetition  tires;  by  their  opennefs  too 
they  make  us  more  fenfible  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  flat,  and  of  the  defeCl 
of  nature.  For  which  reafon,  though  there  may  be  proper  contrivances 
to  join  the  different  parts  of  the  garden  together;  yet  there  is  no  help  for 
it,  we  mull:  frankly  call  in  the  afliflance  of  art  to  make  the  chief  parts  of 
the  garden.  For  this  reafon  bofquets,  flatues,  vafes,  trees  cut  into  great 
arches,  jets  d'eau,  cafcades  forced  up  and  made  to  tumble  down  an  hun- 
dred fleps,  regular  bafons,  periftiles,  temples,  long  viftas,  the  flar  plan- 
tation, &c.  arc  in  tafle  here.  All  the  magnificence  of  Verfailles,  with- 
out its  conceits  or  its  too  often  repeated  fymmetry,  fliould  be  admitted. 
To  fupply  the  defect  of  natural  profpcCt  the  walks  fliould  terminate  in 
artificial  viftas  : and  in  this  light,  perhaps,  even  painted  cafcades  and 
buildings,  as  praCtifed  by  fome  of  our  Englifh  gardeners,  if  pardonable 
any  where,  are  pardonable  here.  To  get  too,  as  far  as  can  be,  the  advan- 
tage of  natural  profpeCts,  the  artificial  mounts  of  the  flat  Dutch  gardens 
fhouid  here  be  introduced  : and  even,  to  create  the  appearance  of  fuch 
mounts,  where  there  are  none,  the  trees  fliould  in  forae  places  be  planted 
in  clumps  or  in  avenues;  the  lower  fpecies  of  trees  m the  firfl  rows,  and 
the  higher  kind  rifing  towering  behind'  them,  fo  is  to  nna  ke  the.  ftranger 
think  he  is  walking  round  a real  hill,  or  betwixt  two  rifing  banks.  As 
there  is  but  little  pleafure  to  the  imagination,  arifing  from  this  fituation 
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itfelf,  fo  it  ftiould  be  contrived  to  give  as  much  pleafure  to  the  fenfes  a* 
poflible : for  this  reafon,  the  flowers  fhould  be  fown  in  beds  and  parterres, 
to  be  the  more  obvioufly  feen,  and  to  throw  out  their  fweets  Wronger  into 
the  air  : fruits  of  the  fineft  kinds  fhould  be  fpread  through  the  compart-* 
ments  : the  flowering  fhrubs  fhould  be  planted  in  clumps,  and  aborted  in 
their  colours  and  flowers  with  all  the  nicety  of  a well  made  up  flower-pot ; 
to  ftrike  with  the  ftronger  furprize  ; the  trees  fhould  be  all  exotics,  and  of 
the  rareft  kinds  : and  to  create  a greater  variety,  though  the  Chinefe  form 
from  its  fantaflical  appearance,  and  the  Corinthian  order  from  its  magni- 
ficence, be,  in  general,  the  propereft  for  fuch  an  adorned  garden  ; yet 
buildings  of  all  fpecies  under  the  fun,  that  have  dignity  in  them,  fhould 
here  find  place.  In  fhort,  every  agreeable  objetft,  that  creates  furprize, 
and  that  exhibits  a view  of  magnificent  art,  fhould  enter  into  the  compo- 
fition  of  fnr h a i c is  more  proper,  when  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  a great  city,  and  thrown  open  to  all  the  world,  than  vvho«  in  a remote 
province;  and  for  that  reafon  fome  of  the  French  gardens  have  an  excufc 
which  thofe  at  Stow  have  not. 

A garden,  like  this,  is  a kind  of  fairy  land.  It  is  in  companion  of 
other  gardens,  what  an  opera  is  in  comparifon  of  a tragedy  : neither  of 
them  fhould  be  judged  of  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  experience  or  tafle ; 
but  by  the  capricious  ones  of  variety  and  fancy. 

If  thefe  rules  are  juft  with  regard  to  the  four  capital  and  diftincft  ft  tu- 
itions of  grounds,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  apply  them  to  all  the 
variety  of  grounds,  of  which  fituations  for  gardens  generally  confift.  It 
is  but  feldom  that  a fituation,  confident  with  a fingle  perfon’s  conve- 
niency,  is  fo  precifely  and  particularly  marked  as  any  one  of  the  four 
fituations  I have  mentioned ; on  the  contrary,  grounds  generally  confift 
of  feverai  of  thefe  fituations,  mixed  and  running  into  each  other.  In  this 
cafe,  the  tafte  of  the  gardener  will  appear,  in  proportioning  his  diftribu- 
tion  and  affemblage  to  that  particular  degree  of  refemblance,  which  the 
part,  he  is  then  laying  out,  bears  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  capital 
fituations. 

Nor  in  doing  this  need  the  gardener  be  confined,  if  his  ground  is  very 
various,  by  the  fear  of  too  quick  a tranfition  from  one  fentiment  to 
another.  The  gardens  of  Verfailles  are,  not  improperly  fpeaking,  a very 
large  knot  of  very  fmall  gardens,  laid  all  to  the  fide  of  each  other;  raid- 
ing the  continually  repeated  fentiment  of  furprife:  yet  thefe  offend  not 
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from  the  qmcknefs  of  the  tranlition  from  one  compartment  to  another ; 
but  becaufe  in  fome  compartments  no  fentiment  at  ail  is  created  j and  in 
others,  it  is  too  trivial  to  join  in  alliance  with  any  fentiment  of  dignity 
'whatever. 

Could  we  fuppofe  a great  monarch  lavilhing  his  treafures,  as  it  is  faid  ' 
'the  emperors  of  China  have  done,  in  beautifying  the  face  of  nature ; the 
moft  fortunate  difpoAtion  of  grounds  for  an  attempt  to  perfection  in  this 
art  would  be,  where  there  was  a conAderable  flat,  adjoining  to  the  palace ; 
where  that  flat  runs  into  gentle  uneveneffes  ; where  thefe  uneveneffes  loft 
themfelves  in  a romantic  retired  fituation  ; and  where  that  romantic  Atu- 
ation  again  opened  and  extended  itfelf  into  a view  of  awful,  magnificent, 
and  Ample  nature. 

It  is  a frequent  error  in  our  Englilh  gardens,  that  from  the  marble  and 
gold  and  magnificence  of  a palace,  we  often  llcp  st  once  into  all  the  wild- 
nefs  of  the  country.  The  tranlition  from  the  extreme  height  of  art  to  the 
extreme  fimplicity  of  nature  is  too  ftrong.  The  French  method  of  par- 
terres, though  too  ftiff,  is  perhaps  preferable.  But  at  any  rate,  a flat  * 
piece  of  ground,  laid  out,  if  not  with  all  the  fiiffhefs,  yet  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  arts,  is  the  proper  tranlition  from  a palace  to  a garden.  If 
this  again  runs  imperceptibly  into  the  appearance  of  the  country ; then 
lofes  itfelf,  as  it  goes  farther  from  the  houfe,  in  i retirement  j and  in  the 
end  fwells  into  a view  of  great  and  Ample  nature:  fuch  a fucceflion  would 
be  agreeable  both  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  thi.igs,  and  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  our  ideas.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  bold  to  fay,  that  fuch  a garden. 
Aiding  by  eafy  fteps  from  the  higheft  magniAcejice  of  art  into  the  higheft 
magnificence  of  nature,  %ould  be  perfeCL 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  W.  Biackader, 
Took’s  Court,  Chancery  Lane. 
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